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ADVERTISEMENT 


OF THE 


EDITOR. 


HE idea of this compilation was suggested 

by the great value that has frequently 

been set upon collections of scraps cut out or 

newspapers—the title by that of a French 
book“, of a nature somewhat similar. 

In making the selection, recourse has sel- | 
dom been had to publications of earlier date 
than the year 1793; a period when the col- 
lision of political parties, and the momentous 
incidents of the war, and of the French revo- 
lution, began to elicit stronger flashes of wit, Pt 
and satire, from the mind of genius, than had 
been produced for a long time before. 

By far the greater part of the Essays and 
Jeux d'Esprit thus rescued from oblivion, are 
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I. Fyprit des Journaux. 
A 2 of 


iv. ADVERTISEMENT, 


of an antiministerial tendency ; but this is not Pe 
the consequence of any partiality. It was 1 
equally the wish and interest of the Editor to ol 
gratify all parties; and that he might do so, 


he waded through a great number of files of te 
ministerial papers, till he was woefully con- ol 
vinced of the truth of Mr, Burke's observa- ge 
tion, that © the balance of intellect is entirely el 
on the side of the Jacobins.” The wit and hu- Bl 
mour of the adverse faction, as far at least as on 
he could judge from the evidence of the Public th 
Journals, may be compared to © two grains of ri 
wheat bid in two busbels of chaff; you Shall seek th 
all day ere you find them, and when you have them, * 


they are not worth the search*.” 

The just application of the foregoing words, 
will, indeed, be manifest to the reader himself. ee 
when he sees the inferiority of the few 
ministerial articles that have been introduced, 


one or two excepted. They are, however, the as 
best, as has already been intimated, that could CC 
be obtained, after long and laborious re- W. 
searches. The opportunity that better liesure 10 
may afford, of extending those researches in 18 
future years, may probably diminish a dispro- he 
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portion, of which the friends to the present ad- 
ministration will doubtless complain, in spite 
of the best reasons that can be assigned. 

Upon the whole, however, the Editor flat- 
ters himself, that he shall be allowed the merit 
of having extracted from sources, to people in 
general, perfectly unattainable, and from an 
enormous mass of chaotic matter, a treat highly 
gratifying to all, who have any relish for wit 
or humour. Many of the Eſſays contained in 
this volume, are, perhaps, little, if at all, infe- 
rior to the best papers in- the Spectator; and 
they have been drawn from publications, of. 
which the purchase would amount to a very 
considerable sum. 

Of the few Notes, and Anecdotes interspers- 
ed, he will only say, that he thought the former. 
necessary, and believes the latter true. 

Though it might be sufficient praise to have 
assumed the office of the industrious bee, by 
collecting sweets from all quarters, the Editor 
wishes it to be understood, that he had also 
some share in the original composition. He 
is the author of a number of the articles, which. 
he will not point out, but which, he confesses, . 
are not likely to be classed with those of supe- 
KIOF merit. 
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It is intended that a similar volume shall 
appear at the commencement of every year. 
As there will be more time for its production, 
the plan will receive every improvement of 
which it is susceptible; the Notes and Anec- 
dotes will be more copious; and the selection 
will be made with still greater care. 


> | THE EDITOR, 


N. B. In aſcribing the articles to the various publications 
whence they have been taken, the Editor is aware, that ſe- 
veral errors may have been made. In ſome caſes he was 
forced to depend upon memory. In others, he has probably 
miſtaken borrowed articles for originals. 
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EPIGRAMMATA BACCHANALIA; 


Being Epigrams on the Subject of Meſſrs. P1TT and DUNDAS gomg 
PRUNK fo the Houſe of Commons, on the Day when His Majeſty's 
Meſſage was to be delivered relative to an immediate WAR with 
FRANCE. 


EPIGRAM I. 


HAT Ca Ira in England will prevail, 
All ſober men deny with heart and hand; 
To talk of going's ſure a pretty tale, 
When e'en our rulers can't ſo much as Hand. 


I. 
D. To ÞP. 


SINCE now John Bull we've led into a dance, 
And each man joins cro/s-partner/hip with France, 
Shall we preſume the joyful ſcene to aid ? 
— For who like us theſe generous joys ſhould feel ? 
—Y ou, gentle youth, ſhall tip them a caſcade, 
While I contribute by a Scottiſh reel, 


III. 
THE ſoiniſb multitude ſee Burke diſclaim, 
And Pitt rejoin—* Thy ſentiments are mine.” 
——day, ſhall the mob preſume his creed to blame? 
When e'en our rulers get as drunk as — wine. 


B Iv. IN 
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13 
IN what old ways we taſte misfortune's cup 


r 


While France throws down the gauntlet, Pitt throws up. 


V. 
P. loquitur.----ST, STEPHEN'S, 
c THE foul miſdeeds to ſtate, if humbled France 
Would aſk the tongue of Roman or of Greek, 
But while this ſolemn truth I griev'd advance, 
Pm ſo o'ercome, Sir, that f cannot ſpeak, 


{ f VI. 
P. loquatur. 
SINCE now but naval war there's nothing for't— 
| God ſend us all laid ſnugly up—in Port, 
þ | VII, 
| D. reſpondet. a 

J Hate French principles, French taſte, French mirth, 
; Almoſt as much as feſtivals at Perth ; 
| But this indeed I'Il fay, if ſay I dare it, 
| God fink French land, and fill the chaſm with c/aret. 
F | VIII. 

The multitude at beſt are only ſwine, 

The mildeſt Judge will this admit, at leaſt 
But does it therefore follow, caſuiſt fine, 
A Stateſman may not be in drini—a beat! 
IX. 
if Solace to Senators who may happen to be overtaken in their cups. 
YOUR gentle brains with full libations drench— 
You've then Pitt's title to the Treaſury Bench. 
| X. 
Lequntur ambo. 

IN Bedlam's priſon all the nad we throw, 

Who ncar Saint James's come, or Kew-gate: 
Tis ours the ſafe inſanity to know 


To get as nobly drunk as Neu- gate. 


P _— JR 
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XI. 
Calloquy between ditto on the Stairs, from Bellamy's, 

SAYS Pitt to Dundas, | 
May I ne'er taſte a glaſs, 

But Ill give that d—n'd Fox a good wiper :*? 
Then to him, quoth Dundas— 
% May I ne'er kiſs a laſs, 

If you are not as drunk as a piper.“ 


XII. 
THE French are wild, irregular, inſane, 
Yet till, ſays Pitt, ſtrict juſtice we'll retain; 
Still ſome regard to fair-play ſhould be had, 
The drunk alone ſhould combat with the mad. 


XIII, 
THE multitude are ſwine, with truth we ſay, , 
Though to their King and Church they meekly bow 
Reſolve me then, what animals are they, 
Whoſe attributes are thoſe of David's fow ? 


XIV. 
OF war's expence, Pitt dreads the dire amounts, 
And wiſe began with caſting up accounts. 


XV. 
YOUR foe in war to over- rate, 
A maxim is of ancient date; 
Then ſure *twas right, in time of trouble, 


That our good rulers ſhould—ſee double. 


XVI. 
WHEN war's declar'd, Pitt holds his tongue, 


For which, on him, his foes turn ſhort round; 


This in their teeth he might have flung— 


That that, like other craft, was—PoRT-bound, 


XVII. 
FIRM as a rock is England's land, 
Ye French we ſcorn, and mock ye; 
Not only on a rock we ſtand, 
Our Lakers too are—rocky, 


? B 2 XVIII. 
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XVIII. 
WHEN England's jovial Rulers fight with France, 
Hurtleſs on both ſhould fall the blunted lance; 


Sure from that war no danger ſhould be dreaded, 
Where the light- Heel d contend with the light-Headed. 


XIX, 
P. and D. loquuntur. 


BRITANNIA's ſons complain, and ſay 
T heſe horrid wars will gripe her ; 

Remember, Sirs, though you may pay, 
In drink, wwe beat the piper. 


XX. 
THE Spartan rulers drench'd their ſlaves in wine, 
From beaſtly vice their people to refine 
Not ſo the moraliſts of modern time, 
The Anti-Spartans of Britannia's clime, 
They make the people free, and then they think 
Tis only fair to drench themſelves in drink. 


XXI. | 
The mob are beaſts!” exclaims the Knight of Daggers. 
What creatures he, that's troubl'd with the fAaggers ? 


XXII. 
OUR leaders are like Britiſh oak, 
And fo away with daſtard croaking ! 
A truer word was never ſpoke, 
For they get ſtouter, Sirs, by—ſoating. 


XXIII, 
Encouragement to Engliſhmen to ſtand to their poſts in battle. 
BY flight, my friends, you ne'er will ſave your bacon, 
Since een our very guides are—overtaken, 


XXIV. 
HAPPY the land, whoſe guides and it 
Are join'd in intereſt's tether ; 
— We lure enjoy that benefit, 
Who go to pot together, 


W 


J. 
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XXV, 
On the judicious Rejection of the Nottingham Petition. 
THE mob complain—our Rulers 1rink and ſtorm, 


And cry, Who doubts it ? — That they hate—reform. 


: XXV1I, 


WHAT equal cares the various minds o'erwhelm 
Of thoſe that ſave, and thoſe that guide the realm; 


In different ways they equal — yield, 
And neither, ſure, are done againſt the griſtle; 
'The ſoldier with his blood ſhall wet the field, 
While loyal Miniſters ſhall—wet their whiftle, 


XXVII. 
YOUR politician deems it wiſe, 
To put on this or that diſguiſe, 

'T han Proteus changing quicker ; 
And hence, perhaps, 3 and Pitt, 
Suppoſe themſelves for bus'neſs fit, 

E'en when diſguis'd in liquor. 

| XXVIII. 
In vino veritas, they ſay, 

Vet lying is ſo much the cuſtom 
Of certain folks, the ſafeſt way 

Is, drunk or ſober, not to truſt 'em. 


| XXIX. 
WHEN Pitt announc'd the war which now 
Affords us all ſuch pleaſure, 
Although as drunk as David's ſow, 
He ſcarce could ſpeak, we muſt allow 
The ſpeech became the meaſure, 


XXX. 
THE fault'ring tongue which, t' other day, 
Prov'd Billy's dire diſaſter, 
Was Þo accuſtom'd to betray, 
That it betray'd its maſter, 


B 3 XXX1, 
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XXXI. 
« FILL a bumper,” cries Pitt to his colleague Dundas, 
Since it all one a hundred years hence is; 
And a drunkard may ſure for a Solomon pals, 
When a Nation is out of its ſenſes,” 


XXXII. ä 
WHEN Billy found he ſcarce could ſtand, - 
« Help! help!” he cry'd, and ſtretch'd his hand, 
To faithful Harry calling; 


— 2 4 
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Niem Hall, „My friend, I'm ſorry for't; 
Tis not my practice to ſupport 


A Miniſter that's falling.“ D. 
XXXIII. « 
P. loquitur. 


WHO real drinking rage inherits, 

When out of wine will fly to ſpirits ; | | 
Now the direct reverſe was mine, LES 
I, out of ſpirits, flew to wine, 


XXXIV. 
PIT T, that his words and actions ſtill 
May ſuitably accord; 
When ſeeking Democrates to kill, 
Gets drunk as any Lord. 


XXXV. 
IF the national bark in this war ſhould be ſunk, 
It will be a fair anſwer the pilot was drunk, 


XXXVI. 
SAYS Harry to Billy — 
« I look very ſilly, 
And think of my budgets with ſorrow ; 
From the Company's trade 
I promiſed you aid, 
But, alas ! for to lend, they muſt borrow !” 
Says Pitt to Dundas, 
too look like an aſs, 


0 Py * 
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And folks at my ſurpluſes laugh; 
The wond'rous ſupplies, 
Which I ſwore would ſuffice | 


For the war, will not do by one half.“ 


Says Harry to Pitt, 
The cauſe I have hit 
That has brought us both into this trouble; 
When we ſtated th' amounts 
Of our diff *rent accounts, 
By G-d we were drunk, and ſaw double,” 


XXXVII. . 


D.— How bravely our tried friends all ſtand their 


ground!“ 


« Do they ?” ſays Pitt; I think they all turn round.” 


XXXVIII. 
Acceſſit fer wor capiti numeruſque lucernis. 
P.— I can't diſcern the Speaker, Hall; can you?“ 
D. Not ſee the Speaker ! damn me, I fee two.” 


XXXIX, 
The Apology by Miniſters. 


THE French are mad—then we've a juſt excuſe 
To drown our ſenſes in the mad'ning juice 
By this we put the nations on a par, 


For none but Drunkards make with Madmen war. 


XL, 
P. loguitur. 


4 have no ſpirits for this curs'd affair, 
I can't encounter Charles's critic ſtare. 


| D. reſpondet. 
« Pooh! ample reaſons war itſelf affords, 
Contracts for Commoners, and jobs for Lords 
Let wine then chace the lily from your cheek, 


And ſay your ſpirits are too full to ſpeak, 


XLI, 


o 
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| XLI. 
WHAT hope in a war with theſe French can be put, 
When our leaders e' en now are fo dreadfully cut. 


XLII. 
WHILE coiner baſe 
From George's face 
Each rough-edg'd beauty ſtrips ; 
Pitt, who'd ne'er harm 
One Royal charm, 
His Engliſh only clips. 
XLIII. 
HALL drinks claret Pitt ſticks to ſolid Port, 
And both potations take nor flow nor ſhort ; 
But ſure this difference can't be deem'd a fin, 


When both are bent to daſh—through thick and thin. 


XLIV, 
FOR mothers and for wives we moan, 
By tender partings ſcar'd: 
Why Pitt and Hall were fairly gone, 
When war was firſt declar'd, 


XLV. | 
Comfort to Mr. Pitt, on his being abuſed by the Faction for getting 


drunk, 
THE party foam in angry tone, 
Cauſe Pitt, ſorſooth, was dumb; 
Much by a man is under-gone, 
Where he is—over-come. 


XLVI. 


Dundas loquitur. 


SINCE ten is now the full amount | 
To which we've brought the Faction down, 
We have no noſes now to count, 

Let us well fuddle then our own. 


XLVI1, 
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XLVII. 


ſon's wig for a deuil d biſcuit, thereby pulling it . 
« I beg your pardon, Sir; indeed, I fear 
I've got for once the wrong ſow by the ear.“ 


XLVIII, 
Defence of Mefſrs. Pitt and Dundas, by Lord Mountmor res. 


ALL the perverſions wit can put, 
I value not a feather, 

Since they but fat down, foot to foot, 
To lay their heads together. 


XLIX. 
4 IF you touch pot, we touch penny,” 
Is a good ſaying, ſure, as any; 
But then a man's a little lot 
To ſee our Miniſters touch—both. 
| L, 
D. loquitur coming into the Houſe, 
SAYS Hall, I declare I'm a ſon of a whore, 
If this body of mine can perceive where it goes; 
Never mind, my friend Billy, as you go before, 
I have nothing to do but to follow my naſe.“ 


LI, 


TO Pitt ſays a Being * that looks over Lincoln, 

« 1'Il give you a hint, my good patron, to think on; 
No Perſian of old, till he fuddled his noſe, 

Any meaſure in Senate was wont to propoſe.” 

Pitt lays up this hiſtory ſnug in his noddle, 

And makes it, next meeting, his practical model, 


9 


Ir. Dundas's Apology on miſtaking the patch on Mr. Serjeant Wat. 


mo. 


— — 


* We cannot here clearly make out whether the author means 


to allude to the Devil, or the worthy Biſhop of the Dioceſe---the 
itter, indeed, Dr. Prettyman, is more particularſy known as his 
triend, ; 


LII, 


22 . 
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LII, 
SAYS Pitt, as on the bench he ſunk, 
With Harry reeling a*ter, 
« T could not be wine, Hall, that we drank, 
: For I am weak as—water,” 


LIII. 
AT great ſurpluſſes, who like Pitt ſo knowing ? 
He ſurely knows the art of—over-flowing, 


LIV, 
PITT and Dundas the coals of war have blown, 
The inſidious ſons of faction dare to tell us; 
But ev'ry way to good inclin'd they're ſhewn— 
They fairly kick'd—O1d Roſe, and burnt the bellows, 


v. 
On the Echo that di d in the G the H 
r 
Pitt loguitur. 
« FOR England's glory, dir, I firm will ſtick up” 
To which the ſtranger Echo anſwered—ic cup. | 
LVI. 
THERE are drops of all forts—ſome bad and ſome 
good; 3 
A drop for your crimes, and a drop of your blood: 
* Now, damn me,” ſays Hall, “ and I'm ſure I don't 


ie 
If I like any drop—but a drop in my eye.” 


| LVII. 
WINE gives the ſlave his liberty, they ſay; 
Thence we may boaſt zwo freemen in the realm: 
If this be doubted, look about, I pray— 
You'll find them reeling ſomewhere near the helm. 


LVIII. 
WHEN Billy twinkling could not ſee 
Either to th' left or on right; 
T was the firſt time, we all agree, 


When he ſtood in his own light. 


= > 2 
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LIX. 


WHEN Pitt in caſcade 
Calls to Henry for aid, | 
For Harry was ſomewhat the ſtouter ; 
« Now, damn me,“ quoth Hall, 
« If I wonder at al, 55 
You were always, my lad, a good —ſpouter.“ 
: | LX. Y 
P. loquitur. 2 : 
FOR ſupineneſs I'd borne the reproach of the town, 
'So I took off a bumper to quicken my zeal; 
Since the firſt-rate authorities all lay it down, 
That 2 ſpur in the head is worth two in the heel. 


LXI. 
On the Proclamation for a Faſt, to take place a month hence, 
GOOD cheer they found would never do 
In peace to keep us laſting ; 
So now they'll try—at diſtance though, 
What may be done by—faſting. 
LXII. | 
NEXT month, ſome time, we're all to faſt and pray, 
A job well-ſuited to an April day. 
This text to preach from, Prettyman, be thine, 
« The devils were driv'n into a herd of ſwine.” 


LXIII, 
THE devils were driv'n into the ſea like ſwine, 


Poor devils! they couldn't, like Pitt and Hall, get 
ſous'd in wine. | 


LXIV. 


PITT to the Houſe a bill brings down, 


And -w it what ſupport he's able; 
For while through form it lies pon, 
He lies himſelf beneath the table. 


LXY, 
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LXV. 
« WHO's up?” enquir'd Burke of a friend at the 0 
door — 
« Oh, no one, ſays Paddy, © tho' Pitt's on the floor,” 0 
LXVI. 0 
« FROM the fair borders of the Rhine, 
No by the blood of Frenchmen fed, 
Came,” ſays Report, “ the generous wine c 
That ſent our Rulers drunk to bed. 


When to the Houſe they reeling came, 
Of whom could it eſcape the notice ? | ] 
Tho? war for conqueſt they diſclaim, 
Moſt plainly Hoc erat  votis.” 
| LXVII, | 
i P. Europe's true balance muſt not be o'erthrown.” 
D.—< Dama Europe's balance try to 4eep your own.” 


LXVIII. 
j P.——< We fairly are in for't....our places are loſt,” 
9 D.—< You ne'er were ſo fix'd, for you're drunk as a 
| poſt.” 
1 LXIX, 
i A war of principles—a war of blood— 
On ſome {tale argument of public good, 
No, none of theſe,” ſays Pitt, & are mine; 
My war's original—a var of wine.” 
LXX. 
FRIEND Horace, I doubt, 
You were curſedly out, C 
With your Quem non fecere diſertum! 1 
When the wine is got in 
To the Miniſters' ſkin, 
Their talents for ſpeaking deſert 'em. 7 
| LXXI. | . 
TO urge us to battle and ſlaughter, ; * 
What oppoſite cauſes combine ! "1 
Mynheer is embolden'd by water, 
And Billy deluded by zune. 


vb AA AN 


LXXII. 
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LXXII. 

& I'm ſick,” quoth Pitt; * Ob, Lord, what (hall I 

do? | 2 1 4 
& Take comfort, man, this war if you purſue, 
« I'm d—n'd if we ſha'n't all be ſick as you.“ 

LXxIII. 6 364d 
s ſending to Holland between one amd tuo thouſand Men as our full 
Subſidy of 12,000 Troops : ſaid Troops going drunk. | 

OUR treaty's fulfill'd—how the Dutch we ſhall cozen | 
Each mart on the march takes the room of a dozen. 


- LXXIV, 

On ſending our Troops to fight in the Ditches of Holland. / 
THE ſecret's out, and here's the ſimple matter 
A war begun in wine, will end in water. 

LXXV. ä | 
A Vicar and Clerk once, to keep out the weather, 
When they went to a burial, got muzzy together: 
Our Miniſters thus, after ſoaking their brains, 
Make a fun'ral oration—v'er Freedom's, remains, 
Po LXXVI. 
IF croeked be our Britiſh ways of late, 
Why wonder Premier Billy can't walk trait? 
LXXVII, 
| Another Anſwer by Echo. 
| D. hoquitur, 3 
COLOSSUS-like o'er Gallia's land we'll ſtraddle 
The tripping Echo partly anſwer'd—addle, 
. LXXVIII. | 


On the Bills reſpefing Cyder aud Perry being paſſed in the Houſe of 
Commons, immediately after Mr. Put" s dafl attempt to ſpyak. 


WHEN Pitt, as a fiſh, in the Commons was dumb, 
'I was ſurely the-moment-to. legalize—mum. N 


6 
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LXXIX. | 
Pitt loguitur---Penitential and crop-fick, ſettling his Budgt. 
„ AFTER Chriſtmas comes a Lent,” 
(He pious faid, in ſickly tone) 
« With equal truth I do /ament, 
That after Lent there comes aan. 


LXXX. 
Parody--- Eulogy on Mr. Pitt. 
SYDNEY's couſin, Chatham's brother, 


Britain, ere thou ſhew another, \ 
Virtuous, chaſte, and drunk as he, 
| Ocean himſelf ſhall ſwallow thee ! 


| LXXXI. | t 
WHEN this frail life to man was giv'n, 0 
Charg'd with misfortune's bitter load, 
Women and wine were ſent from heaven 
To help him o'er the rugged road 
But ſure our Billy well may grumble, 
Fate views him with unequal eyes, 
For Bacchus always makes him tumble, 
And Venus never makes him riſe. 


= LXXXII. 

On the Appearance in the Gazette of a Proclamation for a Gener 
Faſt, on Account of our Sins and Wickedneſs, a few Days after 
Meſſrs. Pitt and Dundas came Drunk to the Houſe of Commons, 

ONE Royal proclamation paſs'd 

Becauſe the ſtoiniſb herd got thinking ; | 
Another tells them they muſt 7%, 

Becauſe the ſwineherds took to drinking, 


LXXXIII. 
OUR day is come ! our die is caſt ! 
Ah! weep for Britain's hopeleſs lot, 
While we, poor tine / are left to faſt, 
Our drivers all are gong to pot. 


cc 


LXXXIV. 
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LXXXIV. 


=. 


Kddrefſed to the People of England by Meſſr1. Pitt and Dundas. 


IF noble blood 'mong ſwine may lurk, 
As maſters you mutt needs endure us; 

You're but the hogs of Edmund Burke, 
But we, the hogs of Epicurus. 


LXXXV. 


Meſſrs. Pitt and Dundas to the Bench of Bi 
« MY Right Rev'rends, you'll faſt, if you pleaſe, 


But by 
Your devotion looks well on your knees, 
And ours while we're under the table. 


LXXXVI. 


& A time for all things,” the baſe turncoats ſay; 


« Exiſting circumſtances” guide the way. 


— we will drink while we're able; 


a - 


Thus Tyrants war, to pleaſe degenerate Whigs, 


And Miniſters get drunk—to pleaſe the pigs. 


E'EN by their own ſucceſs tis fam 
IT be mighty oft' are lower'd ; ' 
Thus Miniſters on power declaim'd, - 
Till fairly over-power'd. 
LESTYHL, 
 WINDHAM, with metaphyſic art. 
Deſcribes the politician's part, 5 
And aids him moſt who merits leaſt. 
Indulgent Windham ! on this plan 


You urely muſt.ſupport the man 
Who makes himſelf a beaſt. 


LXXXIX. 


THOUGH drunk as fiſh our rulers be, 


The thing ſure little matters; 
Only it forces you and me 
10 % in troubled waters. 


* 2 
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XC, 

_ PARODY, 
JOLLY feateſmen, fill your glaſſes, 
Noble deeds are done by wine 
Edmund's creed is now Dundas's, 

That the mob are only ſwine. 

Pitt and Harry, loving 3 
Toaſt about at Council-board : _.. 
They can ſteer the realm with thinking, 

When they cannot beak a word. 


: AQCH 
IN happy time the /quad went o'er, 
And ſeaſonably their love was ſhewnJ 
Our leaders in their arms they bore, 
Juſt hen they could not ſtand alone, 


XCII. 
_ © FIFTEEN or ten 
Seditious men, | 
: Gave Pitt prodigious trouble: 
5 And yet they ery, 
f He looks awry, 
To ſee their numbers double. 


XCIII. 
On Pitt's relieving the diſtreſſed Inn-keepers, by building Barrack:, 
TWEEN thoſe that buy and thoſc that ſell 
Pitt knows the ſympathy full well ; 
The owners then of pot and tank-ard,. | 
Sure they ſhould favour who have qrank hard. 


XCIV. 
THOUGH Europe ſhakes beneath tremendous war, 
Yet well-drench'd Harry ſhall their fears diſmiſs ; 
He comes like either Pleiads' humid ſtar, 
To quench the conflagration in a peace. 
We muſt appeal here to the well-known Doric fimplicity of Mr. 


— pronunciation, to ſet tight any ſuppoſed errors in the 
rhime. / | 


XCY, 
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xc. 
THAT George is high in power is juſtly ſtated, 
His very ſervants too are elevated. 
| XCVI. 

O FRANCE! that thy blind leaders could diſcover 

The arts to which our pilots have reſort ; 
Who guide the helm of Britain half-ſeas over, 

Yet double-/ighted keep an eye on Port. 


XCVIL. .. 
WHEN Fortune they invok'd, the Greeks 
Of wine oft' made hbations 
While our more frugal Premier ſeeks 
To win her by potations. 


XCVIII. 
THAT Pitt does ill, to ſay were wrong; 
What, Pitt! the great law-giver\! - 
Beſide *twere ſtrange—a bon-vivant: 
Should be, Sirs, a bad liver. 


CXIX.. 


$AYS Harry to Pitt Now that faction's no more 


We may ſafely indulge ourſelves deep in our cup; 
And though it be true that you ne' er &ept before, 
Vet this is the time when we may Keep it up.“ 
| C. 
® DRUNKARDS are fools,” the wiſe will ſay z 
I don't deny their rules; 
In war to drink then's ſure the way, 
Since “ Fortune favours fools.” 


CT, 


From the Appendix to the ſecond: Edition. of Bic Horſlty's 10th of 


anuary Sermon. 
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| MR. PITT'S DEATH. 
ARIOUS reports having been circulated con. 


cerning the manner and circumſtances of Mr. 
Pitt's death, we haſten to lay before our readers the 
particulars of that melancholy event. This we are en- 
abled to do with perfect accuracy, having been favoured 
with a very minute detail by the learned phyſician who 
attended him in his laſt moments. 

The diſorder of which this great Miniſter died, was 
violent diarrhea, which continued, with very little 
interruption, from Saturday morning to laſt night, about 
a quarter before eight, at which time he expired. For 
two days, the ſymptoms. were the fame as in ordinary 
caſes; but it is remarkable, that, from the firſt, he had 
a great dread that the diſeaſe would be mortal. He was 
inclined to attribute the whole to a few bottles of cla- 
ret, which he drank the preceding evening at Mr. Dun- 
das's, and which he imagined was a little four. But 
Mr. Dundas affirms it was of the very fineft quality, 
of which he can produce the beſt proofs, having {till 
two hundred dozens of it in the cellar, beſides Wees 
pipes which Mr. Roſe let him have at prime coſt, out 
of che cargo he bought up the day before the additional 
duty took place*®. Ant of this quantity, Mr. Dundas 
has no objection to bind himſelf to drink eight bottles 
every day, as long as it laſts, for the complete ſatis- 
faction dt the friends of the deceaſed. This worthy 
gentleman, with his uſual frankneſs, confeſſes that 
claret is apt to diſagree with ſtomachs accuſtomed, as 
Mr. Pitt's was, to the ſtronger wines: but from the 
quantity of brandy which he drank with it on that fatal 


day, he thinks its bad effects mult have been entirely 


counteracted, 


r 1 n — 
8 
— - * — 


* It was ſtrongly affirmed at the time, and it remained unde- 
nied, that immediately before the laſt impoſt upon wine, Mr. R--- 
urchaſed a large quantity for his own wie, if not for that of his 
lajelty's Miniſters. 

; Mr, 
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Mr. Powys, who has picked up much knowledge, 
by reading occaſionally in Guthrie's Geographical Gram- 
mar, and Arthur Young's Warning, remarks, that 
claret is a French wine, and conſequently muſt partake, 
by innate ſympathy, of the horrid qualities of that 
wicked country, “ Now,” continues Mr. Powys, 
« it is natural to- conclude, that wine of fuch damn- 
able principles, entering into the patriotic ſtomach of 


the Miniſter, muſt neceſſarily be rejected and expelled 


in the violent way we have all witneſſed.” This in- 
genious idea he confirms by an accident which befel 
himſelf, about two years ago, at Lilford; when. after 
incautiouſly drinking a glaſs of claret in the morning, 
with a bit of Queen's cake, (of which he 1s very fond) 
there immediately aroſe within him ſuch a prodigious 
civil war, as he terms it, that he was forced to take 
meaſures with his apothecary for bringing both ingre- 
dierits up. Since that period, he avoids all wines but 
thoſe of Portugal, a country whoſe regular government 
and order are preſerved, both in Church and State, 

Unluekily for the nation, the heaven-born Miniſter 
bought his experience at a dearer rate than Mr. Powys. 
Alas! it was no petty inte/tine commotion with him, 
no trifling Quiberon d:{turbance, as one may ſay but 
a furious ſweeping deluge, as if the roaring torrent of 
French republicaniſm had viſited him in all its wrath. 
The help of man was in vain. The fons of Æſcula- 
pius hung down the head. George Roſe, who officiated 
as uſual about the perſon of his patron, was amazed. A 
Council was ſummoned ;. and the Stateſmen of England 
were employed, for the firſt time ſince the Regency 
Bill, in ſpeculating on the progreſs of the diſeaſe. 

The placid Under-Secretary produced the abundant 


proofs of the diſorder, which he had collected and pre- 


ſerved for that purpoſe. The Counſellors, on inſpec- 
tion, gave a general groan; and the Miniſter lifted uy 


his haggard eyes, which ſeemed to afk if no help could 
be found ? —© Yes,” ſays the intrepid Windham, I 


know how this diſorder is to be cured, The body 
| natural 
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natural is as the body politic. Now the body politic, 


when afflited with revolutionary motions, can be cured, 
as we are all agreed, only by ar vation. At this mo- 
ment we are applying that remedy to the 4e principles 
of the French and Engliſh; and ſhall we not alſo find 
it efficacious, when applied to remove the /ax ſtate of 
the body natural ? If nothing goeth in,” continued the 
Secretary at War, © it is manifelt that nothing can 
come out. Extreme caſes require vigorous applications, 
I fay, therefore, sTARVE HIM. Periſh the ſtomach; 
let the conſtitution. live!“ 

Mr. Dundas perfectly agreed with the worthy Seere- 
tary on the wholeſomeneſs of ee ; but, with be- 
coming modeſty, hinted a doubt how far it might be 
poſſible to preſerve a man's conſticution, after his ſto- 
mach was deſtroyed. He would have no objection, he 
ſaid, to try the experiment on any number of acquitted 
felons that Mr. Windham pleaſed, or even on a few of 
his own ſpzes*, but he conſidered it dangerous to tamper 
with ſo valuable a life as that of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. © Let us rather,“ ſaid Mr, Dundas, & re- 
pleniſh his ſtomach with abundance of food, and take 
an obvious method to prevent its eſcape.” 

This idea was eagerly applauded by all preſent; and 
it is impoſſible to ſay what good effects it might have 
produced, had it been adopted. But as it involved an 


operation in furgery, not admitted into regular praclice,. 


the medical gentlemen preſent refufed. to act; and their 
plea was allowed to be perſectly good by Sir John Mit- 
ford, who declared, that in no caſe whatever ought a 
profeſſional man to advance a ſingle ſtep without a pre- 
cedent; and, leaſt of all, in fo delicate and momentous 
an affair, as the ſtopping up of a Prime Miniſter. 


„This is an alluſion to Watt, a. Government ſpy, hung at 
Edinburgh, a ſhort time before this article was written---the only 
man who has ſuffered death for treaſon in Great Britain, from the 

beginning of the war ta the preſent day. 
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told him that he would aſk anether ſenſible man to meet him. 
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An end was thus put to all further proceedings, and 
the Council broke up, leaving the poor, Miniſter in the 
moſt deplorable ſtate of mind. | N 

It was now towards the middle of the third day of 
his illneſs, when he began to entertain very ſcrious 
thoughts of dying, which agitated. him extremely,—— 
« Ah, George!“ ſaid he, ſeizing Mr. Roſe's hand, 
« I fear | have been a fad dog, and have much to an- 
{wer for.” The Under-Secretary ſhook his head, but 
ſaid nothing. wm ; No 

« I wiſh, George, continued the Premier, 471 
could recollect ſome of the good actions I have done; 
it would be ſome relief to me at the preſent moment to 
think of them. My memory, alas ! fails me: but can it 
thou not aſſiſt me to recal ſome of my good deeds, my 
dear friend? ? N 2 $201, ee 

As be ſaid this, he looked up very tenderly in Mr. 
Roſe's face; who, with correſponding looks of ſym- 
pathy, ſlowly paſſed the back of his hand over his eyes, 
to wipe away the precious drops of pity that were over- 
flowing them. —“ Ab! my dear maſter,” ſaid this 
faithful. ſquire, & your good works are without number. 
Do they not extend over all the Continent ? Is not the 
red book a durable and ample memorial of your goad 
works and your charity? But why do 1 go fo far for 
examples? I have only to point to myſelf, Did you 
not ſind me a purſer, and have you not made me a Mi- 
niſter of State &? Vou found me dealing out my flops, 
with my ink-horn at my button —and to ! by your fa- 
vours, have I acquired gold and ſilver, lands and fa- 
reſts, with power over many cities.“ | 

« Oh! do not torture me,“ exclaimed the Mini- 
ſter, & with the recital of my crimes. 'Telt me—oh | 


(a. 


* It is ſuppoſed by many, that the wonderful -riſe of this 
zuondam nip-checſe has made him very proud of his own abilitics. 


his is not the cale. One day, when Mr. R. was inviting agen- 


tleman of great and acknowledged talents to dine at his houſe, he 


if 
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if poſſible, tell me—if I ever raiſed one worthy man 
into power, or ever employed one individual in the 
ſervice of the State from pure motives. I employed 
| you, indeed, and others, whom I tremble to think of; 
and grievouſly I fear muſt I anſwer for it. Laſt night, 
methought, 1 ſaw the angry ſhade of my father, which 
— on me as it paſſed, but deigned not to ſpeak, 
It ſeemed to reproach me with my degeneracy, with the 
baſeneſs of my aſſociates, and the perfidious duplicity 
of my conduct. I am ſeized with horror, when I view 
the injuries I have done mankind. I am 
He was proceeding, in a very ſolemn tone of voice, 
when the Under-Secretary clapped his hand on his 
mouth, and entreated him, for the love of God, to hold 
his tongue, as there were people in the room. Then 
turning round to the 2 he whiſpered him not 
to mention a word he had heard, as the Miniſter was 
- evidently out of his ſenſes. This learned perſon, how- 
ever, very properly conſidered that Mr. Pitt's laſt ſpeech 
was as neceſlary to be given to the public as that of 
: Averſhaw's*, or any other great man, who raiſes himſelf, 
by his abilities, over the reſt of his ſpecies. And our 
readers, we truſt, will rejoice that he judged in that 
- manner, 4 
We omit that part of the learned phyſician's report 
which relates to the medicines he preſcribed for his il- 
luſtrious patient. It may be proper, however, to men- 
tion, that a large bolus of opium was found to have 
conſiderable effect in quieting the violence of his emo- 
tions, by inducing a kind of ſtupor. While this laſted, 
it is incredible what odd Conceits he took up, miſtaking 
the names and qualities of perſons and things. He in- 
ſiſted that a veſlel which ſtood under the bed was the 
f river Scheldt, and he cagerly defired that Mr. Burke 
| might be called to drink up the contents, to prevent 
the French, as he ſaid, from giving them away. 


1 
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* A highwayman, who was hanged for murder. 
A little 


throw! 
compa 
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A little ſcabby cat having got into the room, he 
charged Mr. Roſe to take particular care of it; ſwear- 
ing it was worth fifty thouſand men, and fifty millions 
of money; and that if the Catholic King perſiſted in his 
attempts to ſteal it, he would raiſe an army, and deſtroy | 
all the cats and dogs in Spain * 

« And that hero ſhall be my General!“ he exclaim- 
ed, pointing to Mr. Jenkinſon; who immediately pro- 
teſted he was no General, but a Senator, —* I cry you 
mercy,” faid the Premier, „I took you for Alexandet 
the Great.“ | 

Mr. Canning, grieved to ſee his friend making ſuch 
miſtakes, aſked him if he knew who he was ?—« O 
yes,” replied the Miniſter, © perfectly well; you are 
the tame magpye that flew out of Sheridan's parlour into 
Lord Hawkeſbury's pantry .“ Upon this, poor Mr. 
Canning fell a crying, and could not be comforted, till the 
houſe-keeper brought him a ſlice of bread and butter, 
prinkled with ſugar! ' 

My Lord Hawkeſbury hearing his name mentioned, 
ſept up; but the moment Mr. Pitt ſaw him, he covered 
tis head with a blanket, roaring out that the devil bim- 
{if was at length come to fetch him. And fo great 
was his terror, that the virtuous Nobleman was obliged . 
to leave the room. | 

The violent agitation into which the Miniſter was 
thrown, brought on a furious fit of his diſorder, ac- 
companied with what our friend the phyſician calls a 
colliquative ſweat, which weakened him ſo much, that 
it was thought neceſſary to diſmiſs all the viſitors, and 
end for a clergyman. Fortunately, Dr. Prettyman, his. 
old preceptar, entered the room at the very moment he 
was wanted. This venerable Prelate had taken care to 


— 
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* An allufion to the armament againſt Spain, on account uf 
our trade in ik ins at Noot a. 

+ This young gentleman, before he enliſted under the banners 
of the Miniſter, is ſaid to have received a great deal of political 


inſtil 


autruction fram Mr. Sheridan. 
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inſtil into the mind of his pupil, in early youth, thoſe 
upright principles for which he has been remarkable in 
his maturer age. He had eſpecially inſtructed him ne- 
ver to utter a fa//ehood—unlels his intereſt evidently re- 
quired it. And the grateful pupil had deſervedly re- 
warded him with the mitre of Lincoln. The good 
man ſaw at once that no time was to be loſt, the Mi- 
niſter's noſe being now exceedingly pointed, and of a 
dark blue colour at the tip. He therefore fat him down 
on the bedſide, and kindly taking hold of the Miniſter's 
hand, aſked him how he felt himſelf; to which he replied, 
that he feared all was over with him. The Biſhop 
then aſked him if he was afraid to die. The Miniſter 
made no anſwer, but only ſhook his head, and wept. 


The Divine was exceedingly jymoved to obſerve ſuch 


weer of apprehenſion, and began to inquire if any 
thing troubled his conſcience. The poor Premier 
ſobbed moſt piteouſly, and remained ſeveral minutes 
almoſt choak ed with ſomething that appeared too bi 
for utterance. At length, he ſighed out, with dreadful 
ſigns of horror and agony, « The war, the war ““ 
The Biſhop hereupon began to adminiſter conſola- 
tion; reminding the Premier, that the war (as he him- 
ſelf had often proved) was a war for religion, and was 
therefore the moſt meritorious of all things. « No, 
no, ſaid the Miniſter, with a deep groan, “ ſuch pre 
tences will not avail me now.” Religion cannot be 
ſerved by war.” The aſtoniſhed Divine aſked him 
haſtily, if he was nota Chriſtian then, or what religion 
he wag of ? To which the Premier replied, that he did 
not recolleft, The ſurpriſe of the pious Churchman 
may be eaſily conceived, © However, he thought it uſe- 
leſs to enter into any diſpute, and therefore propoſed to 
read ſome prayers. For this purpoſe, he drew out bis 
book; but in turning it over, he found that, inſtead of 
the book of common prayer, he had, in his haſte, 
brought away Swift's Effay on Political Hing; and 
cre being no prayer-book in Downing-{treet, the ſer- 
VICE was v3 courſe given up. It was ſuggeſted to the 
Biſhop 
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Biſhop to pronounce a prayer from memory; and he 
inſtantly aſked Mr. Pitt if he would join in the Lord's 
prayer. But the Premier, miſtaking his meaning, 
warmly anſwered, that he hoped neither Lords nor Com- 
mons would join in any prayer or remonſtrance without 
his conſent. The right reverend Divine, nevertheleſs, 
began the prayer; but, by reaſon of imperfect recollec- 
tion, from want of practice, he blended it with parts of 
the Creed, and ſcraps of the thirty-nine Articles, in ſuch 
a manner, that the dying Premier aſked, with emotion, 
if it was kind thus to torment in his laſt moments with 
diſcourſes as unintelligible as his own acts of Parlia- 
ment? . 

The worthy prelate, however, preſerved his temper; 
and, in the ſpirit of meekneſs, aſked him if he forgave 
his enemies? to which the Premier replied, that he was 
ſure no man had ſo many to forgive. He ſaid, he thought 
it almoſt impoſſible to bring his mind to ſo extenſive an 
act; never having forgiven an injury in the courſe of 
his life. He was poſitive he could not forgive Sheridan 
and others, who had attacked him with their wit; and 
that he ought not to forgive thoſe who had adviſed him 
to plunge the nation into a war, in which its glory and 
wealth muſt be ſunk for ever. 

He ſpoke theſe words with remarkable emphaſis. 
And they were the laſt he ever uttered, except ſome- 


thing which could not be underſtood about one Matt. 


He then gave a ſhriek, and died with his nails fixed in 
the bed-cloaths, 


[ Thus far we have written from the dictation of the learned Phy- 
lician, when lo! we awoke, and found it was but a dream. 


Telegraph, 


__—xAT 
DISSECTION OF MR. PITT. 
W have already given our readers ſome account 


of this great man's death, together with the 


conjectures that were formed reſpecting the cauſe of it. 


We have now to add ſome Extracts from the Report of 
the Surgeon Who opened his body. The entire Report 
C would 
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would occupy too much room, and would be tedious to 
many of our readers. 
After making ſome remarks on the outward appear- 


ance of the body, which was entirely covered with ſpots, 


the ſurgeon proceeds to give a minute deſcription of the 
internal parts, beginning with the cavity of the head. 

On ſawing through the cranium, the firſt thing that 
ſtruck an obſerver, was a remarkable accumulation of 
the brain on the let fide of the ſkull}, while the cavity 
on the right five was almoſt empty. The whole organ 
ſeemed to have an involuntary tendency to prels in that 
direction; inaſmuch, that when it was put in its proper 
ſituation, it acted with the force of a ſpring, and reco- 
vered its former place immediately after the hand was 
taken away. 90 remarkable a deviation the reporter 
had never ſeen, except in one ſubject diſſected a great 
many years ago at Surgeon's Hall. It was a fellow 
who was hanged at Tyburn, and had fo conſtant and 
uniform a bias towards every thing that was wrong, as 
nothing but an unlucky formation of the brain could 
account for. 

The tongue was cut out at the requeſt of the Lord 
Chancellor, who wiſhed to preſerve it in ſpirits. It is 
uncommonly ſmooth and ſoſt at the point, but full 
of purulent pimples towards the root. But what diſ- 
tinguiſhes it moſt from other tongues is, that it is quite 
hollow ; and, in ſhort, the moſt deceiving tongue, in 
all reſpects, that ever came under the operator's knife. 

Round the neck there was a ſort of deprefled mark, 
or groove, as if it had heen occaſioned by a rope. The 
ſurgeon had. ſeen the like before; but never knew an 
inſtance till now of a perſon ſo marked eſcaping a 
halter. 

On opening the thorax, the lungs were found to- 
tally ſound ; but the appearance of the heart was ſo re- 


markable, as to deſerve a particular deſcription. The 


pericardium, or membrane, in which the heart is in- 
cloſed, was much diſtended ; but what is moſt fingular 
is, that the liquid which it contained was frozen into 
a ſolid 
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a ſolid lump. No application of heat could diſſolve it; 
but by pouring a large quantity of wine upon it, and 
afterwards touching it with gold, it became ſufficiently 
foft to get out the heart itſeltʒ which at firſt view ap- 
peared as large as that of a b1/-c ; but on the leaſt 
preſſure, was reduced to the ſize of a turkey-cock's, A 
Ruſſian ſurgeon, who was preſent, ſaid he always ex- 
pected it would be found fo. The heart was extreme- 
ly cold to the touch, and very hard; yet it exſuded 
abundance of moiſture, which bliſtered and ſwelled the 
fingers like the moſt. violent and rancorous poiſon. 
The infide was perfectly black, and conſiſted of a fort 
of powder, which emitted an exceedingly fœtid ſmell. 
When this powder was narrowly inſpected, with the 
aid of a microſcope, a great many ſmall ſhining objects 
were viſible, ſhaped like ſwords, daggers, and bay- 
onets, They moved with great rapidity, and exhi- 
bited a threatening appearance ; but they were found 
to be quite pointleſs, 

The liver was perfectly white, except where it was 
ſtudded with purple eruptions. The gall-bladder was 
of an uncommon ſize, and over-flowing with the ſu- 
perabundance of dark-coloured ble. 

The whole courſe of the inteſtines was lined with a 
red tough coat, exactly reſembling that which is formed 
by Port wine, after remaining long 1n the pipe. 

The delicacy neceſſary to be obſerved in a public 
print does not permit us to enter minutely into the 
remaining part of the Report. 
the marks of ſexual diſtinction in this caſe were not 
eaſily to be diſcerned, | 

Telegraph, 


FUNERAL 


Suffice it to ſay, that 
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; FUNERAL OF MR. PITT, 
ESTERDAY the remains of the late Prime Mi. 
niſter were interred, with ſuitable ſolemnity, in 


the church-yard of St. Giles in the Fields. The order 
of the proceſſion was as follows: | 


Sir WATEKIN LEWES, on horſeback ; 
Lumber Troop, two and two, 
moking ; | 
The other City Members, abreaſt, 
BROOK WATSON *, 
In a ſplendid carriage, 
Drawn by 200 Merchants ruined by the war : 
Contractors, two and two. 
SPIES, 
Divided into companies, 

And headed by the Duke of PoRTLAND, 
The LoRD ApvocarTe of Scotland, 
And other Officers of that Department. 
MR. JOHN KETCH, 

With the cordon, and other inſignia of his profeſſion, 


THE BIER, 
{ Covered with a crimſon? 

JEALOUS { pall, ſurmounted with | MATMANUS 
and emblems of war, a and 
others. cork-ſcrew, anda large others, 
flagon of wine, 


* A gentleman nearly connected with a family reſident at Hal- 
litax, in Nova Scotia, aſhrms, that Mr. Brook Watſon lived as 
foot-boy in that family, of which the name is PROCTOR. It is 
highly honourable to him, that he does not on all cccafions forget 
his humble origin, When he gave a Cinner, in conſequence of his 
being choſen Firſt Magiſtrate of the firſt city in the world, the Lord 
Mayor ſaid he was but a worm in the fight of the Duke of Vork. 
Truth, however, requires us to ſay, that on ſome occaſions he is 
a little pompous- A young officer of the Guards being brought 
before him, in conſequence of adiſpnte with a coachman, remind- 
ed him, that they had ſerved together on the Continent ---* If,” 
anſwered his Lordſhip, „ you ſerved under me on the Continent, 
you muſt know that it. is zp2/tble tor me to decide contrary to 
propriety and juſtice,” 


Chief 
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aggravated by theſe multiplied indignities, would have 
made an appeal againſt them; but his guide reminded 
him, that, amongſt ſpirits, there was no Habeas Cor- 
pus. "The diſmal proceſſion advanced as far as his own 
houſe, when 1t diſappeared, 

The ceremony was repeated laſt night, with Tome 
alterations. His load conſiſted chiefly of ambiguous 
las of Parliament, Commiſſions of Bankruptcy, and pon- 
geraus Liſts of Spies and Informers. Every few ſteps 
he was forced to eat one of his own ſpeeches, which 
(it we may judge by the contortions of his face) muſt 
have been exceedingly unpalatable. 

Whether this portentous viſion is to be continued 
every night, we pretend not to conjecture. But what 
has been already ſeen, we truſt, will ſerve toconvince 
the preſent wy future Miniſters, how dangerous it is 
to indulge too frequently in the ſport of arming na- 
tions to cut each others throats, and (on pretence of 
religion and order) to fill the world with miſery and 
blood, Telegraph. 


| SCARCITY OF IDEAS, ' 
aND A PLAN FOR PUTTING THEM IN REQUISITION, 


A T a meeting in Downing-ſtreet yeſterday, Mr. 
Pitt declared to ſeveral of his friends, that he found 
himſelf entirely deſtitute of any ideas to meet Parlia- 
ment with, for the purpoſe of finance, peace, or war. 
It was held advifeable to ſend to the Duke of Portland's 
office, and enquire if any were to be had there. The 
clerks returned for anſwer, that they were totally unpro- 
vided: the laſt two ideas that were left in the Treaſury 
had been ſent, by Mr. Cox, to the Emperor, on Satur- 
day; which, it was confeſſed, ſhould not have been done 
without the conſent of parliament, but that it was 
thought the ſafety of Germany depended upon it. 
Mr, Pitt then enquired, if the Right Honourable _ 
| velter 
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veſter Douglas* had brought any ideas with him, when 
he fo lately took his ſeat at the board? and was informed, 
that the few he had were, by accident, packed up for the 
Cape of Godd Hope, and had failed with Lord Macart- 
ney. Lord Mornington declared, upon his honour, he 
had put his whole ſtock iato a pamphlet three years ago; 
and Lord Hawkeſbury and Mr. Canning faid they loſt 
all their's, with a variety of ſpeeches, and other light 
baggage, in a forced march to Paris. 

Mr. Rofe ſuggeſted a plan of putting ideas in requi- 
ſition, which he had found very ſuccctsful at a Verdurer's 
meeting on the New Foreſt Bill; and propoſed, as the 
moſt ntell;gible mode, the plan of the new Cavalry A. 

« Gentlemen, who are ſupporters of the miniſtry and 
the war, might be claſſed according to the number of 
ideas they poſſeſſed, or were ſuppoſed to poſſeſs, reſpec- 
tively, Ten in a claſs, for inſtance, where each gen- 
tleman had only one idea. apiece ; ſo, in proportion, if 
any ſuch gentleman happened to poſſeſs more. That 


* — 4 — ” 


* The life of this gentleman has been of rather a ſingular 
tenor. He was originally bred to phyſick; and being reckoned 
a man of liberal accompliſhments, was choſen to attend a youth of 
his own name, called by way of eminence the Douglas, in his tra- 
vels on the Continent of Europe. When they reſided at Paris, \i 
ſometimes happened, that while the pupil was engaged in ſoft dal- 
liance with one opera-girl, the tutor made it up a partie carree 
by careſſing another. $0, atleaſt, it is ſaid, Tr is, at any rate, 
certain, that by ſome kind of indiſcretion he loſt his occupation, 
and tound a temporary retreat both decent and convenient. Ac- 
cordingly he took his abode in ſmall chambers in the Temple, 
where he ftudied the law, and eked out his ſcanty means by a 
tranſlation of Beccaria's work, Su'lli delitti  ſulle pene, and other 
literary labours. His ſocial talents, and the aſſurance for which 
his countrymen are noted, introducing him once more to genteel 
ſociety, he found a richer harveſt in a marciage with Lady Cecelia 
North---a lady by no means remarkable for her perſonal accom- 
pliſhments. This was his firſt ſtep to eminence. The means by 
which he has riſen to a ſeat at the Treafury, are leſs public though 
not difficult to divine---It ſeems rather unjuſt to have given him 4 
place in the above article. The want of ideas is not the greatelt 
reproach that may be made to 8D 
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the gentleman on whom the ballot fell ſhould be bound 
to furniſh one idea for the uſe of the ſtate, the fitneſs of 
which ſhould be judged of by the Deputy Lieutenants 
of the reſpective counties. When the whole return was 
complete, Mr. Dundas might be directed to put the ideas 
into a large decanter, and Mr. Pitt and he might pour 
them out as exi/ting circumſtances might require. 

Sir William Y oung obſerved, that ſuch a ballot would 
fall very inconveniently on many gentlemen, who might 
thereby be deprived of the only idea they had in the 
world, | 

Sir Gregory Page Turner“ ſaid, he did not pretend to 
deny his having an idea; but he declared to God, if it 
were rejected by the Deputy Lieutenants, he ſhould not 
know which way to turn for a ſub/titute, 

Sir James Marriott and Doctor Lawrence gave it as 
the opinion of the beſt publiciſts of the old ſchool, that it 
might lead to a very * e iſcloſure in the caſe of 
acting Juſtices and landed gentlemen in the country, 
and that it might affect the rights of Corporations, moſt 
of whom had only ideas granted by ancient charters from 
the Crown, certainly not impaired by uſe; but ſtill moſt 
important to be preſerved entire and undiminiſhed. 

Mr. Boyd + offered the Miniſter ideas, dated Ham- 

burgh 


Sir Gregory, in his ſhort ſpeeches in parliament, often appeals. 
to the Almighty, in proof of his neither knowing what to do or 
lay, - 
+ This gentleman was firſt an inferior clerk in a banking-houſe 
at Dunkirk, or Oſtend. He was afterwards at Paris in the ſame 


lituation, whence he roſe to be at the head of a banking-houſe 


himſelf, The great conſequence he has ſince acquired is well 
known, His obtaining the loan two or three years ſince, without 
any other of the monied men being allowed to enter into competi- 
tion with kim, is ſtill freſh in every man's memory. But the rea- 
{on of this preference being given him, is not equally well under- 
ſtood, It is ſuppoſed, however, that immediately before the ex- 
ploſion of the 18th Fructidor, he endeavoured to give the Miniſter 
reciprocal facilities in a ſecret negociation carried on at Paris. He 


is ſaid to have carried over to France a number of carriages, as 
prelents 
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burgh, and on very moderate diſcount they might be 
\ drawn in London, and accepted by the Treaſury. 

Mr. Pitt ſaid, he could rely on the candour of the 
majority of the Houſe of Commons for their adopting, 
in a time of ſcarcity of ideas, the ſame patriotic aku 
they had ſhewn in the ſcarcity of bread corn, namely, 
to bi ſatisfied with ideas of an inferior quality; that it 
always gives him pain to diſtreſs the country gentle. 
men, as he felt this particulat requiſition would ; but he 
had the ſatisfaction of adding, that very few ideas would 
be wanting, and thoſe redeemable at a ſhort date. Seven 
or eight of any ſort would enable him to make fix 
ſpecches of three hours and a half each, which would 
carry on the ſeſſion perfectly well till the Eaſter receſs; 
and as the Secretary at War had kindly conſented not 
to expend any, he was under no difficulties but about 
the Admiralty. . . 

Mr. Pybus aſſured the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that the B 
that he need not give himſelf any concern on their ac- 
count. 

Mr. Pitt thanked Mr. Pybus very politely ; and ob- 
ſerved, that in that caſe, without any violation of the 
Appropriation Paper, the Admiralty ideas might be 
put into the poor-b1/l. N EDT 

The Duke of Dorſet hoped, that if the Miniſter per- 
ſiſted in the plan of putting ideas in requi/ition, his Ma- 
Jeſty's menial ſervants would be exempted. Mr. Pitt 
aſſured his Grace that he need be under no ſort of anx- 
iety, the caſe being perfectly analogous to the: powder 
licence, as they were both a ſort of poll- tax. 

Mr. Pitt returned the Gentlemen - preſent a grcat 
many thanks for their very obliging hints; told Mr. 
Roſe to take a minute of the tranſaction, and to write a 


—— 
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preſents to the members of the French Councils adverſe to the Di- 
rectory. This was about the time that Mr. Wickham drew for 
immenſe ſums from Switzerland, which will probably appear this 
year in the ſhape of ſecret ſervice money. _ 
CI1VI 


oard had done To well without ideas of late, 
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civil note to Mr. Alderman Curtis, requeſting him to 
ſecond the motion he ſhould make on T ueſday, for leave 
to bring in a bill © for the better ſupplying his Majeſty's 
Miniſters, with ideas in the preſent embarraſſing poſture 
of their affairs with the public.” 
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7% Year of the | Price One Sulli, v in 
Republic, One { SATURDAY, Fune 10, 1800, Specie; or, Five Sbil- 
:  endIndiviſible.. 24 lings in Paper. 
OPERA. 
11 OF EQUALITY. This Evening 
will be preſented, for the firſt time, a new 
Opera, called, 
The MITRE in JEOPARDY ; 
Or, The Triumph of Civism over RELIGION» 
Under the direction of Citizen PRIEST LEY. 
The Muſic by the celebrated Authors of Ca Ira, and 
the Marſellois Hymn. . 


— 


* This was in the newſpaper called the Times in the year 
1794 in the form of a new journal, and as a ſpeculation upon the 
ſtate, to which we might be brought by a revolution in England. 
In the original this article filled a folio page. 

D After 
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After the Opera will be performed the favourite Ballet, 
which had ſuch a popular run at Paris, called, 
Tae MARCH or THE CLERGY To BEDLAM, 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, Citizen Paine (be- 

ing his firſt public appearance in this nation fince 
the year 1792); ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, Citizen 
Skirving (being his firſt public appearance fince his 
return from Botany Bay); BisHoe oF Dux HAu, 
Citizen Winterbottom; and BisHop oF Lonpox, 
Citizen Fytche Palmer (being his firſt public appear- 
ance ſince his return from tranſportation.) 
A Pas Deux will be introduced between the firſt and 
ſecond Act, called Sedition on Foot, by Citizen Ha- 
milton Rowan, and the Female Citizen Deiſin. 
The Characters will be all dreſſed in the modern 


Sans Culotte faſhion, and the whole will conclude with 


the enthuſiaſtic Song and Chorus of Ca Ira. 

Pit, 5s. in Money, or 11. in Paper Currency ; Firſt 
Gallery, 4s. in Money, or 16s. in Paper. Second Gal- 
lery, 28. 6d. in Money, or 108. in Paper. 

* * It is expected that Ladies and Gentlemen will 
come full dreſſed to the Pit in red Caps and Bonnets ; 
and that the Patriotic Sans Culottes will ferape their 
ſhoes at the door, and wear clean ſhirts. A Woman 
attends at the door to take care of the Female Citizens 
Pattens. Thoſe of the firſt requiſition, who come in 
chaiſe-carts, are deſired to order the carter to ſet down 


with the horſes heads towards the Permanent Guillotine 


at Charing-Croſs. 
Good Small Beer, Gin, and Water, and other ele- 
gant refreſhments, will be prepared in the Anti-room, 
Vivant Equality and Republiconiſm. 


HEATRE OF THE SANS CULOTTES, 
ci-devant RoyALTY THEATRE, Saltpetre-bank, 
WW apping. | ; 
This Evening the Theatre will open for the firſt time, 
with an entire new Entertainment, called, 


Tus CHIMNEY SWEEPER's APOTHEOSIS. 


to 
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THE NEW TIMES CONTINUED. 
The Muſic and Scenery entirely new. 


The whole to conclude with a Solo on the Salt-box; 


and the favourite Marſeillois Hymn, with Marrowbones 
and Cleavers. 


MEETING OF BANKERS. 


A GENERAL MEETING ofall the BANKERS. 


of the City of London, will be held this day, the 


11th of June, at One o'Clock preciſely, at the London 


Tavern, The Dividend to be made to the Creditors 
will be then finally determined upon. The Head Clerks 
of all the bankers killed in the late maflacre will be 
allowed to preſent the accounts of their ci-devant Prin- 
cipals. 


99 


To BUILDERS. 


ANY CITIZEN wiſhing to purchaſe: that ſpot of 

Ground on which ſtood the Houſes lately demo- 
liſhed in Horne Tooke Square, (ci-devant Groſvenor 
Square) are deſired to ſend in their Propoſals to Citizen 
HARD, Preſident of the Committee for the Sale of 
the Effects of the Nobility. 


CITIZEN HOPPING, of Aldgate, Shoe-maker, 


informs the Public, that in order to ſupply the de- 


hciency of leather, which at the preſent moment is 
become very ſcarce, he offers to their notice, his new 
invented Shoes, made of wood, in which he has endea- 


roured to combine, as much as poſſible, elegance with 


convenience, He is juſt arrived from Paris, where he 


worked for ſeveral Members of the Convention, and 


means to remain but a ſhort time in this Capital. 


To PROPRIETORS. 
To-morrow will be publiſhed, by Order of the Execu- 


tive Power, 


A Very accurate EXPLANATION of the PRIN. 


CIPLES upon which the FORCED LOAN is 
to be eſtabliſhed, 
D 2 It 
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It may be agreeable, in the mean time, to many 
Proprietors, to know, that by the moſt exact arithme. 
tical calculations, the FoRCED LoAN will not, in the 
firſt inſtance, abſorb more than 13-20ths of their capital; 
and that, if it ſhould be found neceſſary afterwards to 
make fome trifling addition, by way of voluntary Loan, 


it can never excced 16-20ths of their whole property. 


This intereſting Publication is to be found at Citizen 
Eaton's, 


— 


CHEAP ORDINARY. 


CILIZEN WELTJIE, ci- devant Purveyor at 

CARLTON Hovusst, now Barrere-Place, and who 
is juſt arrived from Paris, informs all Republican Citi- 
zens that he has juſt taken and fitted up in the Sans Cu- 
lotte ſtyle, that large Houſe, formerly called WHITE's, 
in HoRNE TookE Street, ci-devant ST. JAMEs's 
Street, where there will be an Ordinary every day on 
the cheapeſt ſcale, from 12 at Noon until 11 at Night. 
Soup Maigre, Frogs fricaſſe, Garlic Broth, and other 
Carmagnol Soups at all hours. Shins of Beef and Os 
Cheeks baked at 1 o'Clock, with Leek and Parſley Pies, 
in the Corniſh ſtyle. Buttock of Beef boiled, 2 ja made 
de Paris, and roaſt Mutton at 2 o'Clock, with hard 
Dumplings and Peaſe Pudding. Excellent fmall French 
Wines, which are much — than heavy Porter. 
The Bread is made with leaven, in order to give it a fine 
French acidity. | 


Jo PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 
THE Female Citizen HONORA GOODWILL 
informs the Public, that ſhe has taken a houſe in a 


healthy ſituation, near Hounſlow, which ſhe has fitted 
up for the reception of a few young Ladies, and educat- 


_— 


ing them in the trueſt principles of pure Republicaniſm. 


Parents who chooſe to truſt their children to her care, 
may be perſuaded great attention will be paid to prevent 
their minds from being tinctured with any fooliſh reli- 
gious ſuperſtition: Nature's laws alone will be 3 

> : x guide, 
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guide, and Reaſon and Philoſophy the ſole object of their 
daily worſhip. Such being the outlines of the plan, ſhe 
hopes ſhe may promiſe that the young perſons entruſted 
to her care, will in a very ſhort time acquire that Repub- 
lican energy, ſo preferable to the filly timidity, which 
was one of the female characteriſtics during the reign of 
deſpotiſm. | 


" BRITISH NATIONAL CONVENTION. © 


— — — 


SITTING OF THE 9gth-OF JUNE. 


PRESIDENT CITIZEN TELWELL. 

Prefident—< It is my duty, Citizen Legiſlators, to 
lay before you ſome letters of importance, which I 
have received this day; you will there ſee to what a 
height the public ſpirit has arrived, and the aſtoniſhing 
progreſs which our regeneration has made in every 
part of Great Britain.” | 

The Secretary then read: 
« CITIZEN PRESIDENT, 


Nottingham, June 8. 

« I am this moment arrived from a patriotic expe- 
dition, the ſucceſs of which has filled the minds of all 
the friends of the people with joy and exultation, 

Too long has the foil of Nottinghamſhire groaned 
under the oppreſſive weight af four immenſe edifices, 
and its humble inhabitants been inſulted by their diſ- 
guſting magnificence. Helbeck, Thoreſby, Clumber, and 
/Lorkjop, could no longer be permitted to exiſt in the 
land of equality. A band of choſen Sans Culottes pro- 
ceeded from nie, and, with an energy worth 
of the confidence placed in them, paſſed the plane of, 


the revolution over theſe oſtentatious and uſeleſs man- 


ſions. The flames did the reſt. 

I ſend to the Convention, as a patriotic gift, all 
the plate of the ci devant proprietors, that could be pre- 
ſerved in the general coufuſion. « D#*Nnx#*N, 

« Mayor of Nottingham.“ 
D 3 | LIST 
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LIST OF PLATE: 

Three ſilver ſpoons, two ſoup ditto, and one ſhoe- 
buckle. 

The reading of this letter was frequently inter- 
rupted by applauſes from the galleries; and the Aſſem- 
bly ordered honourable mention to be made of it in the 
minutes. 

; Read the following letter from Sheffield, dated 
une 9. 
Liberty] Equality] Sans-culotiſm for ever! 
& Citizen Preſident, 

« Treaſon ſurrounds us, and terror muf? be the order 
of the day. In purſuance of the order of the Secret 
Committee, we have let looſe the inſtruments of nati- 
onal vengeance, and they are now executing their high 
commiſſion throughout this neighbourhood. Nineteen 
proud dwellings, and forty-two farm houſes have already 
been deſtroyed by the flames of patriotiſm, and one 
hundred and ſixteen fathers of families have received 
the juſt puniſhment of their atrocious crimes. We 
ſhould have carried ſtill further the glory and terror of 
the national arms, if the approach of an inſolent and 
deſperate individual had not cauſed us a ſudden alarm. 
The ci- devant Earl of WINCHELSEA has marched from 
Rutlandſhire, at the head of a conſiderable number of 
banditti, krown formerly by the name of yeomen. 

| Theſe dangerous men, animated by their fanatical at- 
| tachment to property, act in concert with the Royaliſts 
| ' in Devonthire, and create a great alarm in the minds 
1 of our Republican troops. If we do not receive conſi- 
'F * derable reinforcements, we ſhall be obliged to evacuate + 

1 Sheffield, which place, by the bye, ſwarms with ſuſpi- 
i cious perſons. (Signed) 
1 . « YORKE, 
| « General of the Armed Citizens of Sheffield.” 
1 Citizen Gamage.—“ ] have not been able to attend 
to the rcadling of this letter before you, without ſhud- 
dering. How long is it, Citizens, ſince I firſt warned 
you of che danger attending your criminal 8 
ou 
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You affect to ſay you are deſirous of ſhewing ſome re- 
ſpe& to virtuous: principles, but are you {till to learn, 
that what was virtue under the yoke of deſpotiſm, be- 
comes vice under the reign of Equality,—Beware of 
theſe men who were formerly the object of public 
eſteem ; if you lend an ear to their ſpeeches, their hypo- 
eriſy will ſoon triumph over your civiſm. They talk 
of reſpect for property; obedience to the laws, and the 
duties of religion, merely to ſtop the progrels of reaſon, 
and ſuſpend in its courſe the torrent of the Revolution. 
What miſeries has not your moderation — heaped 
upon the patriots! Awake from your lethargy, Citizens, 
and decrec, for once and all, as a principle, that the 
eſtabliſhment of the Revolution is incompatible with 
the reſpect for property; that it is not by an abſurd obe- 
dience to the laws, that you can ſucceed in ſapping their 
foundations; and that the deſtruction of all ſuperſtition 
is not to be effected by a ſcrupulous obſervance of the 
duties of religion. —(Reiterated applauſes.) I propoſe 
that ten thouſand men ſhall be choſen from the French 
auxiliary Sans Culottes, and be immediately ſent to gar- 
riſon the town of Sheffield.“ 

Citizen Martin.—< I participate heartily in the ad- 
miration of the ſpeech of brother Gamage ; but by what 
fatality does it always happen, that the beſt patriot can 
never join the boldneſs of conception to the vigour of 
execution? Who could ſuppoſe, that the animated ſpeech 
of brother Gamage would have ended in the feeble pro- 
poſition of ſending a garriſon to Sheffield? I ſhall there- 
fore endeavour to ſupply his want of energy, and pro- 
poſe, as a decree of urgency, that all perſons known 
before the Revolution, under the denomination of 
country gentlemen, yeomen, or houſekeepers, be put 
in a ſtate of arreſtation.”—('T he hall reſounded with 
applauſes.) „ Equality for ever; houſekeepers to the 
guillotine, huzza !”? 

The Preſident rings his bell violently—the bell 
breaks another bell brought by one of the Secre- 
tarles—rings rings. The Preſident puts on his hat. 

Citizen 
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Citizen Mendoza holds up his fiſt in a threatening 
poſture. The Preſident knocks down Citizen Men- 
doza. (A calm enſues.) | 

The Aſſembly decree unanimouſly, and by acclama- 
tion, “ that all perſons of the denomination of country 


gentlemen and yeomen, are in a ſtate of arreſtation.“ — 
Adjourned. | 
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BRITISH NATIONAL CONVENTION, 


Buſineſs in the Houſe 
TO-MORROW, 
Debate upon the Maximum of Proviſions. 
MONDAY. 
A new Syſtem for the more regular Operation of the Holy 
Guillotine. 


LONDOMN. 

„* The PROCEEDINGS of the REVOLUTIONARY T RI1- 
BUNAL are obliged to be omitted for want of room. 
Thirty two perſons were yeſterday convifted # con- 

ſpiracy againſt the Republic, and are ts be guillotined 
this evening. 


This day, June 10, at twelve o'clock, the Rev. 
Citizen Joys, Miniſter of the NATIONAL CHURCH, 
will celebrate in the Temple of Reaſon (ci-devant 87. 
Paur's CHURCH) a feſtival, for the happy deſtruction 
of the Parliament. 

On Sunday laſt, in conſequence of orders from the 
Committee of Public Safety, the MAayon, at the head 
of a body of armed Citizens, repaired to Hyde Park, 
where he ſeized on all the horſes, and declared them to 
be in a late of requiſition, for the uſe of the Republic. 
The grooms were conducted to the Town-bouſe, and 
from thence immediately ſent, under a ſtrong eſcort, to 
join the Southern Army as volunteers. 


It 
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It now appears certain that the CoLon1es refuſe to 
{end their SUGARS to England; the conſtant pillages 
of the ſhops having alarmed the Coloniſts for the ſafety 
of their property; and in conſequence the price of ſugar 
is raiſed ſixpence per pound. We have now no other 
chance of drawing to ourſelves the commerce of the 
Colonies, than the eſtabliſhment of good laws, The 


late fire amongſt the ſhipping and in the ſeveral dock- 


yards precludes us from any hopes of forcing the Colo- 
nies to ſend us their commodities, unleſs they chooſe 
to do ſo. | 

We have reaſon to believe, that the Ambaſſador 
from the French Republic, Citizen Santerre, has en- 
tered into an arrangement with the Committee, for the 
{ale of the effects of the c:-devant NopriLiTyY, and is to 
take, for himſelf and ſuite, CARLETON-HOUSE, with all 
the furniture, 

The RorarisTs in DEvonsniRE have completely 
defeated the brave Republicans, and killed 4000 of 
them. General SEMPLE was taken priſoner, and is 
cloſely confined. Want of diſcipline and proper offi 


.cers, it is feared will be in the end the ruin of our new 


forces. The Convention, it is ſaid, mean to decree it 
death to all the ſurviving officers of any part of their 
forces who run from, or fübmit to the Ariſtocrats. 

There is reaſon to hope, that the CITIZENS of 
LoxnDoN will ſoon be relieved from their ſuſpence in 
rezard to the articles of ſubliſtences; the Committee 
for the Department has, by perſeverance, diſcoyered 
the method of making bread of decayed bones. This 
reſource will unqueſtionably be as agreeable as it is un- 
expected; as the oaten bread begins already to be very 
ſcarce. 

Citizen BARRINGTON, Repreſentative from Botany 
Bay, was yeſterday detected picking the pocket of the 
Preſident of the National Conyention, of a gold ſnuff- 
box. He was reprimanded, but defended what he had 


done, on principles of Eguality. 
Yeſterday 


— - 
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Yeſterday the following Proclamation was ſtuck up 
in various parts of the Metropolis : 


«© MARGAROT, MAYOR of LONDON.” | 


c Tn order to arrive at ſome preciſe knowledge of the reſources 
of the Republic, and to form a baſis for a more juſt diſtribution 
of the public burthens, the National Convention has decreed, in 
compliance with the m__ of the Committee of Finances, that 


every Citizen ſhall be obliged to give in a true and circumſtantial 
ttatement pf his property, and that ſuch ſtatement ſhall be verified no 
by Commiſlaries eftabliſhed for that purpoſe in every Section. re: 
« This is therefore to give notice to all Proprietors, of every Cy 
denomination, whether Landholders, Bankers, Merchants, Shop- C 
keepers, or others, that they do give in, without delay, a true ac- N 
count of all their property, whether it conſiſt in land, bills, or ; 
merchandize of any fort whatſoever; and they are deſired to take tit 
notice, that any prevarication, or falſe declamation, is, by the de. nid 
cree of the Convention, to be puniſhed with death and confiſca- 
tion; half of the property of the convicted to go to the informer, Fa 
« Dated at the Town-Houſe, June 9. | Wa 
| « BONNY, Secretary.“ me 
EE K. 
By ORDER or Tus MAYOR. | N 
In order to ſtep the foul breath of ſlander, the MUNICIPALITY wi 
has reſolved to publiſh a true and exact account of all the houſes 
which, during the laſt week, have either been burnt or pillaged. nc 
Theſe documents will prove more forcibly than all reaſoning upon ex 
the ſubje&, the humanity and moderation of the Patriots. N. 
Bond Street, 19 ſhops pillaged and 3 burnt. Ir 
Horne Tooke Square (ci- devant Groſvenor Square), twenty-two ; 
houſes burnt. Y vi 
6 In the whole extent of Oæſord Road, only 188 houſes pillaged, an 
WW and 81 burnt, | W. 
| 5 Cheapfide has been rather more ſeverely handled. The right | T 
1Y | — 8 been almoſt entirely conſumed, but the left was only 3 
i I BE | | + 
N g £ The fire near the Bank, in a quarter of the town where the alc 
9 ſtreets are much narrower, raged of courſe with greater violence; in 
14 but the public may be aſſured, that the plan of the Patriots did 
not extend to fo general a conflagration. 
| Tube Municipality with ſatisfaction informs the Public, that, 
i 1 | upon the miuuteſt enquiry, no more than 8000 citizens have ſuf- 1 
| 4 fered an this occaſion, ! Þ 
"8 | BONNY, Secretary. IS. 
il | - THRATRE NN - 
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THEATRE of the SANS CULOT TES. 


A new piece of conſiderable metit entitled the 


CHIMNEY SWEEPER'S APOTHEOSIS, 

| OR, 
DRESS NO ORNAMENT TO REPUBLICANS. . 

Was performed yeſterday evening. 

We have not room for the — $i of the drama, 
nor would the ſtory be at all entertaining to our 
readers—this is a kind of anticipation we deteſt The 
CHIMNEY SWEEPER mult be ſeen, and, when ſeen, 
Ca Ira. | | 

The author of this piece ſufficiently ſhews, that 
titles and rank are not in the leaſt obligated compa- 
nions to genius, . 

Being a few coarſe expreſſions, and now and then a 
want of graramatical preciſion, we cannot help recom- 
mending the CHIMNEY SWEEPER to the notice of all 
Republicans. The ſatire on the heads of the Church, in 
making a c:-devant Biſhop, Chimney Sweeper to Old 
Nick, is at once a laughable and admirable hint at thoſe 
who formerly pretended to bind our reaſon in fetters. 

The charaQters were admirably caſt, though we do 
not think the piece was got up with all that profeſſional 
excellence appertaining to the c:-devant T HEATRES. 
Roy AL;—but we cannot eat our cake, and have it too. 
Thoſe Actors and Actreſſes of both houſes, were con- 
victed of ſinging « God Save the King” with © heart 
and voice,” almoſt every night of performance. They 
were of courſe, delivered over to the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, and when they went to the ſcaffold, fuck was 
the obſtinacy of the loyal wretches, that the guillotine 
alone, prevented a repetition of their favourite tune 


in ſhort a 
Thoſe ſung now, who never ſung before, 
And thoſe who atways ſang, now ſang the more, 


'The Prologue and Epilogue, in a happy view of 
ridicule glancing at former times, compared them with 
the preſent —One couplet in the Epilogue was parti- 
cularly appropriate, | | 
« Citizens 
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« Citizens male and female, ſince here ſo win. 7 we tarried ; 
« Go home, break lamps and order, let the conſtable be married.“ 

The Scenery did great credit to the Manager. 

The view of T yburn, Billingſgate, Mendoza's T hea- 
tre, and a revived diſplay of Hockley in the Hole, may 
be deemed the chef a'wuvre of the art. 

During the performance, the civiſm of the audience 
was ſufficiently evinced by a call for Citizen Morris's 
ſongs. A Lady in the ſtage-box was particularly happy 
in the faſhionable air of © Jenny Sutton.“ 


SHIPPING IN TELLIGENCE, 
PORTSMOUTH, AUG. 9. 

The Grand Fleet commanded by Citizen SMUG- 
GLER, in the REPUBLIC, ci-devant Royal Charlotte, 
with Commiſſioner GRAY on board, weighed anchor 
this morning with a fair wind, to join the French Fleet, 
and proceeded with them to Cadiz, in order to aſſiſt in 
the reduction of Spain, and plant an everlaſting Re- 
public there, 


Came into harbour Le Couteau, a French brig, laden 


with guzllot;nes, for the uſe of the fleet. 


— 


COURSE or EXCHANGE, 


Amfterdam "38: - © Hamburgh - - © 
Leghorn - - oLiſbon - - © 
Cadiz 


3 - © 
Engliſh Bank Notes and French Aſſignats at par. 


PRICE or SPECIE. 
Silver, 228. per ounce, in Paper. 
Guineas, 51. 28. 


PRICE or STOCKS. 
Bank Stock 44 3-8ths 
3 per Cent. Reduced 11 a 10 1 half ag 
3 per Cent. Conſols 12 
4 per Cent. Conſols 16 
c per Cent. Ann. 26 
Bank Long Ann. 2 
Short Ann. o 1-half 
India Stock o 
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THE EMPEROR'S RETURN TO VIENNA“. 


FTER foundering innumerable poſts, and outſtrip- 

ping their own fame, Francis II. and the mag- 
nammous Colonel Maek reached the vicinity of Vienna, 
in ſomewhat of a doleful mood, looking back at every 
moment, to ſee if the French huſſars were not behind 


them, and little expecting the honours that awaited 


them without the gates of the Imperial city. 

Some loyal Germans, anticipating the conqueſts of 
their Sovereign, had there erected a triumphal arch, 
adorned with emblematical figures, and covered with 
inſcriptions in excellent Latin. The gentle Emperor t, 
who was ſhivering beneath his cloak and a dog-day's 
ſun, hardly knew who was meant by a brawny Hercules 
treading upon a Hydra ; but as to Colonel Maek, he 
recognized himſelf immediately, on ſeeing the words 
« The Saviour of the Netherlands,” written over a river- 
god, with a trident in his hand, making water . 

« Cefart invite, ſaĩd the Emperor, lifting up his bea- 
ver to read an inſcription on the arch—«Czſar: invite,” 
repeated he, pulling it down again over his eyes, and 
ltting for ſome time after in filent dudgeon. The 
mighty Colonel, who perceived that his maſter felt 
ſomething like the ſting of irony in this well- intended 


praiſe, wiſhed much to ſtop the career of his reflections, 


and to offer a few conſolatory words. | 
The ſubject, however, was ſo tickliſh, that he did 
not know where to begin. He twirled his whiſkers ; 


— 


* This Eſſay appeared when the Emperor, after publiſhing a 
jr.clamation, indicating his intention not to leave Flanders till 
e ſhould have conquered the French Netherlands, thought fit to 
un to Vienna in great dudgeon at the loſs of part of his own 
CIHMLINLIONS, 

+ His Imperial, Royal, and Apoſtolic Majeſty, the Emperor 
vo: Germany, King of Bohemia, Hungary, Naples, Jeruſalem, 
ad Arragon, Archduke of Auſtria, Duke of Anjou, Guelders, 


J Þ:.bant, and Barr—the mighty Czar, in a word—1s a“ puny 
J 1, ſhivering at a breeze.“ 


Colonel Mack propoſed to defend the Auſtrian Low Coun- 
uuns by iuundations. 
E but 
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but if he had eradicated every hair of his beard, he would 
not have found a ſentence ſuited to the occaſion. At 
laſt, he luckily thought of invoking the German Muſe, 
and took up his pipe, which was mouldering away in 
a corner of the carriage. Then preſſing the aſhes with 
his little finger for the brave Colonel never was afraid 
of fire—and adminiſtering the tube to his mouth, he 
drew in an enormous whitt, full {ix feet long, Rhinland 
meaſure, and blew it, puff! into the ſacred face of 
Francis the Second. The ſudden guſt of ſmoke, by 
G—d's bleſſing, awakened the Emperor from his pain- 
ful reverie; but, as the D-vil would have it, it had 
ſuch an effect upon his weak lungs, that his Imperial, 
Royal, and Apoſtolic Majeſty was very nearly ſuffo- 
cated. 

By this time, the good people of Vienna had learnt 
the approach of their Sovereign, and were ſtanding at 
their doors and windows, in expectation of hearing the 
horns announce his arrival. © After conquering 
France,” ſaid the good people of Vienna, “ and being 
ſo long abſent from his wife, he will certainly come 
back with horns x. No horns, however, could they 
hear; but at length they perceived their mighty maſter 
ſtealing down the bye — to the Council- chamber. 
« Aye,” ſaid the people of Vienna, “ he is modeſt, 
like his uncle Joſeph, and like him, he makes no parade 
of his victories.” X 

The Council was fitting. —The hoary Kaunitz, find- 
ing by his laſt diſpatches that the Emperor had pro- 
miſed his faithful Flemings not to leave them till he 
ſhou'd have conquered French Flanders, and not doubt- 
ing but he would fulfil his royal word, had called to- 

ether the Counſellors to make a diviſion of the ſpoils 
of the enemy. After a very thort debate, they had de- 
termined that the Dutch ſhould have all the conquered 


5 


* Great perſonages and good news are introduced to Vienna by 
poſtillions blowing horns, ſometimes not leſs than thirty-ſix in 
number, 


country 
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country—as a barrier, in the hands of their ally, to 
protect them from the French; that the Engliſh ſhould 
have all the honour—of paying for it; and that the 
Emperor ſhould keep nothing but the ſovereignty and 
the revenues. 

This diſpoſition they made known to Czſar when 
he entered, with manifold congratulations on the ſpeed 
of his triumphant carcer. „I haye not as yet con- 
quered all the French Netherlands,” ſaid the E:aperor. 
—© Your Majeſty,” faid Kaunitz, “ has probably taken 
no more than Hainault, the Cambreſis, and Artois.''— 
lhe Emperor ſhook his head. — You muſt be maſter 
of Dunkirk and Liſle, to be ſure.” The Emperor 
ſhook his head.“ Maubege, at leaſt, is in the hands of 
your troops. The Emperor ſhook his head with ſome 
impatience, —* Oh !” ſaid old Kaunitz, “I ſee how 
it is; your victorious army is at Courtray and Meuin, 
ready to ſeize its certain prey. The French army 
iS = Menin and Courtray,“ ſaid the Emperor, pet- 
fi . 

os The French army is at Menin and Courtray!“ — 
All the aged Counſellors drew their chairs cloſe to the 
Council-board ; planted their elbows upon it; and, reſt- 
ing their chins upon their hands, fat looking each 
other in the face; and in that poſture, no doubt, they 
would be ſitting ſtill, if they had not been rouzed by 
the ſudder? founding of a horn. 

It was a meſſenger from the army.—“ The French 
have taken Ypres,” faid the meſſenger.—“ Tantara /”” 
It was a ſecond horn, and a ſecond meſſenger. —< The 
French have taken Charleroi.“ Tantara!” A 
third meſſenger came in.“ The French have taken 
Mons,” —* Tantara! The French have taken Bruſ- 


els,” ſaid a fourth meſſenger, 


As the meſſengers ſuccetſively brought in the doleful 
tidings, the jaw of the aged Kaunitz kept dropping an 
inch at a time; but when he heard that the Carmagnols 
were in Bruſſels, the poor old man, who, like Ulyſſes's 
old dog, had protracted his feeble exiſtence to ſee his 

E 2 maſtet*s 
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maſter's return, was ſeized with the mortal convulſion, 
and gave up the ghoſt *. — Sic tran/it gloria mundi,— 
Gazetteer. 


—— 


THE ROYAL DOG AND HIS MINISTER. 


1 Abbe Blanchetgives the following as an Indian 
tale: A Viceroy of Johor governed his province 
with ſ:ch cruelty, that, being maſſacred in an inſur— 
rection, Chaon Malon, the King of Siam, ſeizing the 
chiefs of the rebels, contented himſelf with puniſhing a 
few of them. Afterwards, aſſembling the Eſtates of 
Johor in the hall of the palace“ Vile inſects!“ ſaid 
he, “ you are no longer worthy to be governed by one 
of my Mandarines. Proſt rate yourſelves, therefore, be- 
fore the Viceroy I have choſen for you.” Then calling 
a huge maſtiff—« Come, Barkhouf,” ſaid he, “ reign 
over theſe wretches in my name, and exterminate them 
if they do not obey you.” Then addrefling himſelf to 
a Chineſe, who had long reſided at Johor—“ You,” 
faid he, © ſhall be Barkhouf's Prime- miniſter; ſerve 
him faithfully, and give him counſel if he ſtands in need 
of it.” Manifor—that was the name of the Viceroy— 
had no difficulty in making the King of Siam believe 
that he underſtood the canine language; for, immedi- 
ately turning to the dog, and bowing three times to the 
earth, his bark was anſwered by another from the 
throne, that made the whole palace. reſound ; and rhe 
anſwer, being ſuitably interpreted by the Miniſter, gave 
the utmoſt ſatisfaction to the whole aſſembly. Even 
Chaon Malon could not help admiring the forcible elo- 
quence of the new Viceroy, and the ſingular erudition 
of his interpreter. Barkouf, notwithſtanding a little 
ferocity in his exterior, proved the beſt of the canine 
ſpecies. In the Council-chamber, he was perfectly 
docile to the inſtructions of Mani; and in the Chamber 


— 
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+ Prince Kaunitz actually died immediately after the Empe- 
ror's return. p 
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of Audience, his appearance was always without hauteur ; 
as upon certain ſigns from his miniſter, he never failed 
wagging his tail, or preſenting his paw to any perſon 
formally introduced to kiſs it. His dinner was always 
ſimple but ſolid, and generally eaten with the appetite 


of a ruſtic. He ſometimes amuſed himſelf with hunting, 


and at others times in obſerving the manceuvres of the 
troops in his territory. All diſpatches were ſigned by 
his paw, dipped in ink for the purpoſe, which ſerved 
both for ſignature and ſeal, and his reign was long and 
happy.——Chronicle. 8 


APPROPR Ex TS. 

OOME of our reverend gentlemen, who are denomi- 
8 nated popular preachers, diſplay great ingenuity in 
their choice of ſuitable texts.—At an anniverſary ſer- 
mon preached before the Chelſea-penſtoners, a diſcourſe 
vas a few days ſince delivered from the following appo- 
ſite text Remember thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth, before the evil days come, and the days in which 
thou ſhalt ſay, I have no pleaſure in them.” A gentle- 
man, who preached a ſermon before the Society for re- 
covering Perſons apparently drowned, ſelected the fol- 
lowing—*® Trouble not yourſelves about him; the man 
is not dead.” For a wedding ſermon, preached a ſhort 
time ſince at a country town in Shropſhire, a reverend 
gentleman took part of the ſtory of Jepthtah's — 
« And ſhe went upon the mountains, and bewailed her 
virginity.” A reverend Dean, who publiſhed a ſermon 
for the benefit of the poor Clergy in a provincial dio- 
ceſe, properly enough ſelected the following“ Set on 
the great pot, and ſeeth pottage for the ſons of the 


prophets.“ Chronicle. 


SCANDAL. 


OW variouſlyareditterent people affected by the ſame 
ſubject ! A late matrimonial fracas being brought 


on the carpet, at a W party at the weſt end 
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of the town— Poor woman !” ſaid a young Lady, with 
a deep ſigh.—“ Poor woman]! poor woman, indeed 
poor man, I think!“ replied an old Citizen, rather pee- 
viſhly.—< Vile woman!“ cried an old Maid.“ We 
ſhall have her in the Commons,” ſaid a Civilian, — 
„We ſhall have her in the papers,“ ſaid a Politician.— 
dhe ſhould be brought to a white ſheet,” ſaid a Cu- 
rJate.—< She ſhould be toſſed in a blanket,” exclaimed 
the old Maid. —< Mercy upon us all!“ cried the young 
one; © and yet, ſomehow or other, one cannot ſup- 
preſs a f1gh.”—« Somehow or other one cannot ſup- 
preſs a laugh,“ cried the Civilian: “ I ſuppoſe, in the 


OS f 1 
end, they muſt be divorced; and our Court ſettles all 


theſe differences.“ The Devil ſettles all theſe diffe- 
rences !” roared the Citizen.—“ Moſt likely he may,” 
ſaid a Country Gentleman.—Chronicle, 


THE YOUNG LARRS. 
Hoc erit tibi argumentum ſemper in promtu ſitum, 
Nequid expettes amicos, quod tute agere pofſies. 
ENNIUS apud G&LLIUM, II. 23. 
NCE on a time, ſo ſays the parable, 
In a fine waving held of arable, 
A Lark amidit the corn had rear'd her brood ; 
It would have done you good 
To ſee how ſhe with grain had cramm'd their maws; 
And how, with winking eye, 
And neck awry, 
Panting, they lay behind their burſting craws 
And ſcarce could chirp, or ſay 
« Mamma, good day!“ 
No Larks of Dunſtable were ever fatter, 
W hat then could be the matter ? 
— Twas this: the corn ſhe knew was ripe and brown, 
The neighbouring fields already down 
And much the prudent mother was afraid 
They ſhould be forc'd to quit their calm retreat, 


And emigrate to ſome leſs happy ſeat, 
cc My 
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& My dears,” ſays ſhe, © we are betray'd ; 
Liſten, and be upon the watch, 

Mind what the farmers ſay 

From day to day, 

And bring it me. A little eaves-dropping 

Is, now and then, a very uſeful thing.” 

The little birds rouz'd from their ſtupid ſleeping z; 

And being very perfect for their age | 
In the bleſt ſyſtem of eſpionage 

Leaning half o'er the neſt 

Their ſpeckled toad-like breaſt, 

By day, by night, were now alert and peeping. 
Next morning, ſure enough, the farmer came, 
Himſelf and ſon. Quoth he “ We're much to blame; 

This corn our huſbandry diſgraces, 
So bearded, ripe, and briftling in our faces; 
Next morn to cut it we'll begin, 
And therefore call eur neighbours in: 
"Tis a rare crop!“ he ſaid, and walk'd away. 
The little Larks, in wild diſmay, | 
Before they went to bed, 
In terror told what he had ſaid. 


& Truſt what I ſay, by long experience wiſe.” 
And ſoit proved. The neighbours, huffed and chaffed, 
A civil anſwer ſcarce vouchſafed: 
They leave their dinners and their ale, 
Sweating beneath the ſun of July, 
To help two clumſy boors ! A likely tale ! 
Hodge had forgot his diſtance, truly. 
Hodge ſcratched his head, —< Well, let it be! 
We now our real friends ſhall ſee:“ 
For many a friend the farmer had, 
Who all to ſerve him would be glad; 
And eating kin, and Chriſtmas couſins, 
1 he farmer reckoned them by dozens — 
« Go, tell our friends it muſt be done, 
(This job) before next Friday's ſun,” 
The 
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The friends and kinſmen promiſed meeting,' 

And ſent him many a cordial greeting. 

Thelittle Larks ware now quite ſure 
They in a hurry muſt decamp. 

« Peace! ſaid the parent; * be ſecure 
That yet you need not tramp : 

This buſtle only ſerves to make me laugh ; 

Old birds, like me, are never caught with chaff,” 
Next morn a number of excuſes came : 
Friend Ralph was ſeized a little lame 
Friend Simon gone to ſell his mare ; 

Hob to buy cheeſe at Stourbridge fair : 
Some were detain'd within their houſes, 

For fear of fever, by their ſpouſes ; 
And couſin John declar'd *twas plain 
The glaſs foretold a deal of rain : 
*T'was not, he thought, with ſky ſo fickle, - 
A proper time to uſe the ſickle, 
« My ſon,” ſaid Hodge, now undeceiv'd, 
« A uſeful leſſon we've receiv'd: 
Do thou, before to-morrow's dawn, 
For thee and me two ſickles bring; 
We'll help ourſelves, whate' er betide.“ 
« Now, now, *tis time,“ the old one cried, 
« 'That we were on the wing : 
This was the only ſtroke I fear'd,” 
She ſaid; and all, before the day appear'd, 
Moſt wiſely were withdrawn. 
My tale, I know, is ſomewhat old : 
We'll try the moral to unfo'd. 
You, who have feather'd well your neſt, 

| _ Scrips,: Placemen, Penſioners, and Co., 

Living in eaſe and clover bleſt; 
I grieve to ſee you fretting ſo, 
Running diſtractedly about and frightened, 
At every falſe alarm by fancy heightened ; 
Tis, without queſtion, 
Exceeding bad for your digeſtion : 


Wherefore, : 
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Wherefore, I beg you, hear a little reaſon, 
And keep your terrors for the proper ſeaſon. 
When in petitions formed to ſoothe and fatter, 
Beginning with Moſt Gracious ! 
Its loving ſubjects hope that government 
Will, in its wiſdom, give them full content, 
Redrefling all that is vexatious; 
« Let not your noble courage be caſt down,” 
Sons of the ſilk or the prunella gown ! 
Its wiſdom ſcarce will ſtir about the matter. 
I hope you do not think *twas meant, 
(A thing ſo ſacred and ſo high) 
To diudge and labour for the good 
Of the poor Swiniſh Multitude, 
Juſt like an eagle ſtooping to a fly. 
Their coarſe petitions they'll be ſcarcel y able 
To bear upon the table; 
No, no, depend upon't, your doom 
Will never from this quarter come, 
Nor yet, when oppoſition-patriots warm, 
Raiſing of eloquence a ſtorm, D 
In fpeech and writings bold, + 
Tell us we're bought and ſold, 
And thunder out Reform; 
Need you with fretting, or with fear, grow thinner ? 
You will not loſe one corporation dinner : 
Their tropes are good, it is divine to hear them; 
I only ſay you need not fear them. 
But ſhould the people once begin, 
Themſelves to put the fickle in; 
80 ſickle mind, I ſay no more, 
or fear of miſrepreſentation;) 
O ſhould John Bull himſelf prepare, 
Of his own crop to take the care, 
He, and his ſturdy ſons together, 
Coarſe-grain'd, who fear nor wind nor weather, 
Your golden days indeed are o'er : 
To borough-jobbing then adieu; 
Loans, contracts too, 


Snug 
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Snug ſinecures, and penſions, all, good bye 
« No ſong, no ſupper,” then will be the cry: 
And ſoon you'll be no more, I gueſs, 
Than ci-devants, or French Nobleſſe, 


: FRENCH IMPIETY. 
O® all the impieties that have been imputed to the 


French, the following, which appeared in one of 
the Paris papers, is perhaps the moſt abominable— 


Converſation between a young Praeft and an old. 


The young Prieſt, —W hat are you doing, Brothers! 
I am indignant 
The old Prieft.—Againſt whom? 
. Againſt every body, and againſt you. 
O. What have I done to offend you? | 
V. You have married, and aſk me this queſtion 
O. Love of morals and of my country induced me 
to marry. It is ſaid, and not without reaſon, that he 
who has not a wife of his own, reckons little on the 


wives of his neighbours ; and this ſcandal I wiſhed to 


avoid. Beſides, freemen cannot be too much multi- 
plied; and I am deſirous of contributing my mite, ac- 
cording to God's command. | 

Y. You are a Schiſmatic. 

O. That I am not; for I ſide with the great family 
of ſociety. _. 

Y. You are unworthy of being a Prieſt. 

O. Admitted : I do not expect to be one long: \ 

V. And if each of us were to do as you do, who 
would pray for the faithful ? 

O. Nobody; which would induce the faithful to 
pray for themſelves. 

And who would ſing the praiſes of the Lord? 

O. Thoſe who wiſh to praiſe the Lord. a 

Y. Who would conſeſs? 

O. People would do as in the primitive times of 


Chriſtianity; they. would confeſs to one another. 
Y. Who 
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Who would ſay Maſs ? 
Jeſus Chriſt never inſtituted Maſs, 
Who would marry ? 
The Magiſtrate. 
Who would- baptize ? 
The firſt Chriſtian that came in the way, as the 
Church empowers every Chriſtian to do. 
Y. Who would bury ? | 
O. That the Civil Magiſtrate is to look to. 
Y. To hear you, the people might do without 
Prieſts, þ 
O. If the people think fo, I have no objection. 
Y. And to what would you reduce religion ? 
O. To morality, 


OE HI OL 


Y. But if out laws and inſtitutions ſhould teach mo- 


rality, religion would then be uſeleſs. 

O. Abſolutely, in your ſenſe of the word. To love 
and to ſerve our country, to be juſt to our fellow-citi- 
2 is to do all that is moſt agreeable to man and to 

70d, 

Y. You are an innovator. 

O. By no means; for my opinion was the ſame 
when we had Grand Almoners and Cardinals. 

V. God will puniſh you. 

O. He has the power ; but I honour him too much, 
to be afraid that he will. | 

V. What! no more Prieſts ! 

O. I do not ſay that we will have no more Prieſts; I 
ſay only that we can do without them. 

Y. Why! this is preciſely what ought not to be 
ſaid ; for if the people once believe that they can do 
without Prieſts, they will do without them. 

O. So much the worſe for the Prieſts. A 

V. You are an impious wretch! an Atheiſt am 
you will repent the hand you have had in contributi 
to make the French unhappy in the world to come. 

O. I will conſole myſelf with ſeeing them free and 
happy in this world. 
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OBBES has maintained, that the natural ſtate 
of mankind is a ſtate of war. Notwithſtanding the 
offence which this aſſertion has given to many, I can- 
not but be diſpoſed to think it well-founded. When 
we ſee Sovereigns wilfully plunging their people into 
wars, which muſt, at leaſt, put to my hazard the ad- 
vantages of their perſonal elevation hen we hear the 
multitude clamouring for hoſtilities, the only conſe- 
quence of which to them muſt be burdenſome im- 
poſts—when we ſee the foldier impatient for a battle, 
in which his life and limbs are to be riſked, without 
the proſpect of any benefit to him in the oppoſite ſcale 
— what can be inferred, but that the innate propenſity 
of the animal overbears every dictate of reaſon. This 
being the caſe, it is the part of a true philoſopher to 
refrain fiom hopeleſs attempts to correct this obliquity 
of the human mind, and to bound his endeavours to 
extracting a partial benefit from the general perverſe- 
neſs of diſpoſition. Military arrangements muſt be 
conſidered under two conditions, that of reſt, and that 
of exertion : for it is the characteriſtic of man's evil 
inclination, contrary to that of any other animal, that 
immediate provocation is not required to excite his ma- 
lignity. But upon a remote and indiſtinct view of even- 
tual opportunities, he faſhions and concodts before 
hand the miſchief which he is to exerciſe againſt his 
fellow- creatures. Phyſical cauſes may, upon due re- 
flection, be found for every ſingularity in nature, The 
difterence of man, in the reſpect alluded to, from the 
reſt of the brute creation, may, perhaps, ariſe from his 
dereſiction of that quadruped poſture, ſo ably proved 
by Lord Monboddo, to have been the original habit of 
the human race. I do not infer, as ſhort-ſighted ar- 
guers have done, that man taking from his erect poſ- 
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This whimſical plan is not ſo very diſtant from fact as it may 
appear. Attempts have been made to fertilize barren tracts of 
tans, by encamping cavalry upon them, 
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ture a wider ſcope of view, thence embraces at once 
more objects to animate his paſſions: becauſe I think 
the extenſion of horizon gained by an additional eleva- 
tion of two or three feet, entirely inadequate to the 
effect. My hypotheſis proceeds upon a much ſimpler 
principle. We know that it is the nature of effluvia, 
from all ſubſtances, to mount directly upwards ; at leaſt, 
where not expoſed to a current of air. Now my con- 
ceit is, that from the erect poſture of man, the vapour 
generated in his entrails—which we know from its 
caſual eſcapes to be highly exalted—muſt continually 
titilate and exacerbate his fg Hence, when no pre- 
ſent cauſe awakens him to fury, he is nevertheleſs gra- 
tified with the ſhew of preparation for miſchief. This 
I take to be indubitably the cauſe why ſtanding armies 
have become reconcilable not only to thoſe who com- 
poſe them, hut to thoſe alſo who, by their contributions, 
maintain them. The peaſant, it is true, feels it a 
grievance, that the pittance hardly earned by his labour, 
ſhould be ſqueezed from him to furniſh ſubſiſtence to 
thoſe enrolied machines; and he may perhaps at times 
conſider their force as no very comfortable curb on his 
convenience. But he rationally conſoles himſelf for theſe 
petty diſſatisfactions, with the gracious hope that, ſome 
time or other, another community will ſuffer out of all 
proportion more from thoſe tormentors than he does 
himſelf, If one can leave to the true-born Engliſhman 
this pleaſing imagination; and, on the other hand, give 
tim a commutation for his diſcontent, it muſt be deemed 
a national ſervice of no ordinary importance. 'The 
/ate augmentation of the army in this country, and a 
grateful expectation that it will not be ſpeedily reduced, 
led my mind to refle whether it was indeed impoſſible 
to extract ſomewhat of utility from ſuch a hoſt, ſup- 
ported at the expence of their fellow-citizens. For- 
tune ſeemed to have ſmiled in granting, at this juncture, 
the concurrence of a noyel eſtabliſhment, moſt admi- 
rably ſuited to the point of my lucubrations. Nay, I 
am almoſt tempted to believe, that a ſpecial Providence, 
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acting always by modes inexplicable to men, has di- 
rected the formation of a National Board of Agricul- 
ture, for the expreſs purpoſe of giving adoption to my 
ſyſtem. To that Board, with great veneration, but 
with equal eonfidence, I preſent a plan for rendering the 
ſoldiers contributary to the public weal; and with the 
ſimplicity which ought to mark a propoſal ſo unpre- 
cedented, I diſplay my ſyſtem without further intro- 
duction. 

The number of effective men, including the Militia, 
now embodied in Great Britain, I ſhall ſuppoſe to be 
forty thouſand. From this number muſt be deducted 
the Guards neceflary for the perſon of the Sovereign, 
in the capital of his Empire. The Duke of Richmond, 
alſo, will indubitably require to have a camp formed 
ſomewhere ; but as a camp any where, of two thouſand 
men, might be called the army, and his Grace only 
withes to have the command of an army, five thouſand 
men will be found ſufiicient for the two objects; that 
is to ſay, for this exhibition, and the protection of St. 
James's Park. There will then be five and thirty 
thouſand men at liberty. I ſay at liberty, becauſe, oc- 
cupied as the French are in reſiſting the irruption of 
our Allies on the Continent, and covered as the ſeas 
are with one of the moſt formidable naval armaments 
ever ſet a- float by this country, I cannot ſuppoſe that 
the mind of man has ever harboured an idea fo ridicu- 
lous, as that the Sans Culottes could moleſt us at 
home. I would, therefore, have theſe five and thirty 
thouſand warriors aſſembled as ſpeedily as may be, 
within one diftrict ; which, for the ſake of the expe- 
riment, I could wiſh might be of the moſt barren ſoil 
that can be pitched upon in England. This army of 
Cincinnati ſhould be under the abſolute direction gf 
the New Board of Agriculture. "The ground, deſtined 
for improvement, ſhould be accurately meaſured, and 
ſubdivided into the partitions, that will be obvious, ac- 
cording to the following ſcheme. For the fake of 
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each acre; by which means, a thouſand acres would be 
undertaken in the day. On the morning fixed for the 
operation, an ounce and an half of ſtrong purgative 
ſalts, diflolved in a quart of ſpring- water, ſhould be 
adminiſtered to each individual on the parade; after 
which, the whole body ſhould be marched to the ſpot 
deſtined for improvement, where each ſquad of five 
and thirty ſhould take poſſeſſion of an acre. The men 


ſhould then ſtation themſelves, as nearly as may be, at 


equal diſtances; in which ſituation they ſhould be libe- 
rally ſupplied by their wives, or by drummers, with 
their gruel, prepared for the purpoſe. It is impoſſible 
to compute, with entire preciſion, what may be the 
quantity of manure yielded to an acre by this proceſs ; 
but aſſuredly it is not neceſſary to be very minute in 
aſcertaining it. If the reſpectable members who con- 
ſtitute the new board deem it adviſeable to be more 
particular, they can try the experiment by their own 
perſons 3 and from the reſult, eſtabliſh a {cale whence 
calculations may be unerringly drawn. Experience 
would, no doubt, extraordinarily improve the ſoldiers 
in their art; ſo that when they were thoroughly diſci- 
plined, a much ſmaller number of men would equally 
meliorate an acre. For this we muſt look to time. In 
the preſent calculation, as I ſaid before, I only reckon 
upon one thouſand acres radically, and effectually ma- 
nured, in one day, by five and thirty thouſand men. I 
apprehend that it would be ſcarcely held politic to 
ſubject the troops to this operation oftener than twice 
a week ; that is, if they were to be worked for a con- 
ſtancy the year through. It is not only that the ſoldier 
might, by too great frequency of ſervice, relax in at- 
tachment to the buſineſs, but it is alſo to be conſidered, 
whether by a drain too ſuddenly repeated, the manure 
might not be rendered defective in quality. Economy 
likewiſe muſt here interfere, becauſe it would be an 
expence in bounty-money to replace theſe implements 
of huſbandry, as they may be honourably entitled, 
mould they be worn out by unconſcionable ſcouring. . 
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Upon theſe data it will appear, that one hundred 
thouſand acres may annually be rendered capable of pro- 
ducing the richeſt crops, at an expence to the public ſo 
moderate as not to be worth notice. — Ten years, then, 
will give one million of acres thus improved; and fo 
on until the whole iſland ſhall be fit to bear aſparagus, 


1 have not taken into my account the contributions of 


the Officers in this way, although it is clear their pub- 
lic ſpirit will naturally inſtigate them to ſhew the moſt 
active examples in this ſervice. — That their duty may 
be pleaſing to them, I would, in their caſe, have the 
nature of the cathartic left entirely to their own diſcre- 
tion; ſo that, where habitual indulgence had rendered 
calomel, or any other drug, more 1 to them than 
ſalts, they might enjoy provided it be out of their 
own pocket the innocent luxury of that preference. 
I am aware, that all beneficial projects are coldly re- 
ceived at firſt, It is the prerogative of genius to ſoar, 
at once, to a height which ordinary minds cannot attain 
but by gradual ſtages and ſucceſſive efforts. I there- 
fore anticipate the reluctance with which this ſentence 
will be adopted; for adopted, at length, I am confident 
it will be, it being impoſſible to advance any colourable 
objection to it. I know that, in theſe days of oſten- 
tatious economy, the expence of ſo comprehenſive a 
purge will be loudly urged againſt the meaſure, At 
firſt fight, this argument may have ſome degree of 
weight; though, when it is better examined, it will 
be found unworthy of conſideration. It is not to be 
ſuppoſed I ſhould lay a plan of this magnitude before 
the public, without having duly informed myſelf of every 
circumſtance involved in it. The price of purgative 
ſalt is not to be eftimated by what gentlemen pay to 
their apothecaries. A chemiſt of diſtinguiſhed emi- 
nence has pledged himſelf to me, that whenſoever this 
plan ſhall have received a Parliamentary ſanction, he 
will come forward and offer to contract to purge the 
army round at five farthings per man, for each week. 


I acknowledge that ſuch a contract might add to the 
Miniſter's 
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Miniſter's influence, and be beſtowed in turn for Par- 
lamentary adherence : but this is eaſily obviated by 
lodging the power of granting that contract with the 


Board of Agriculture, which no man can ſuppoſe will 


eyer receive a bias from Miniſterial intimations. Five 
frthings then being taken as the expence of the ca- 
thartic, to that ſum muit be added as much more, for, 
providing the gruel neceſſary on the occaſion ; ſo that 
two-pence-haltpenny will be the charge of every man's 
hebdomadary exertion, Multiply this by thirty-hve,, 
and it will appear that for three ſhillings and ſeven- 
pence-halfpenny an acre of land will be manured with 
an efficacy, ſuch as probably has never been experi- 
enced from the commencement of tillage to the pre- 
ſent day. For it is not to be imagined that the opera- 
tion of manure, ſo applied, will conſiſt merely in the 
inert qualities, howſoever excellent, of the faces. I am 
perſuaded, that the energy of mind with which that 
boon will be beſtowed to the earth, muſt influence in 
a ſurprizing degree the nature of the ſubitance ſo com 
municated. The charms of ſociety in the function; 
the heroic- impulſe of profeſſional ardour; the cheering 
inſpiration of the fife and drum; and, above all, the 
conſciouſneſs of patriotic effort, will infuſe a ſoul into 
the tribute that is to mingle with the clay, and en- 
able it to impregnate every clod with unexampled fe- 
cundity. Laughing Ceres ſhall glitter over the land, 
yellow as the ſource whence ſhe ſprang ; and the teem- 
ing granaries of England ſhall bear grateful teſtimony to 
the liberal bowels of her regimented ſons. The huſ- 
bandman ſhall be agreeably aſtoniſhed, to find that he 
has a common caule with the ſoldier ; and the landed 
intereſt, in Parliament, ſhall exult at the amount of army 
eſtimates, moved by the Secretary at War, —Chronicle, 

| CACOTHRAUSTES, 
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THE TRAVELLER AND HIS GUIDE. 
AN ASIATIC APOLOGUE. 


+ 08-8 Alaked, a Perſian merchant, who was ſetting 
off on a long journey, thought that it would be 
more ſafe and eaſy if he took a guide. —< I will take 
one,“ ſaid he, © of ſufficient ſtrength to carry my bur- 
then, brave enough to aſſiſt me in defending myſelf 
againſt robbers, and ſubtle enough to ſee that nobody 
take advantage of my good faith.“ 

As Arbogad, his neighbour, had all theſe good qua- 
lities, he agreed to give him honourable pay, and put 
his pack upon his ſhoulders. During the firſt three or 
four days, he kept his purſe himſelf; but Arbogad aſ- 
ſuring him that he could make better bargains, and 
was more on his guard againſt impoſition, perſuaded 
him to give it into his care. 

The next day, Arbogad, pretending that they were 
coming into a country infeſted by robbers, aſked per- 
miſſion to take ſome money out of the purſe to buy a 
large ſcimitar, his dexterity in the uſe of which he 
highly vaunted. They had not gone much further, be- 
fore Gaul Alaked, on waking from a ſound ſleep, found 
that he was diſarmed. | 

« How is this?“ ſaid he. Arbogad anſwered, that 
he had taken his ſword from him, out of a regard to 
his own welfare.—< It is a dangerous weapon,” added 
he: „ you might cut yourſelf with it; and, as you are 
ſubje& to mental abſences, you might even diſable me; 
aid then who would take care of you? Ogul Alaked 
did not find this reaſoning perfectly ſatisfactory ; but as 
he had the beſt opinion of —. he acquieſced, and 
they proceeded on their journey with great apparent 
friendſhip. But, ſhortly after, the Perſian remonſtrat- 
ing with his guide on the profuſion with which he diſ- 
poſed of his money ; Arbogad, by way of anſwer, ſhewed 
him the ſcimitar, that had been bought under the pre- 
tence of defending him; and, on his repeating his com- 


plaints, drew it out of the ſcabbard, and waved it 2 
; is 
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his head. Poor Ogul Alaked was obliged to ſubmit 
and Arbogad, perſiſting in the uſe of the ſame powerful 
argument, appropriated the money to his own ule, and 
provided ſumptuous fare for himſelf, while the other 
= ſcarcely allowed the ſcraps that remained on the 
table. 

At laſt he took the pack off his own ſhoulders, put 
it upon that of Ogul Alaked ; and, inſtead of conduct- 
ing him the way he wanted to go, drove the miſerable 
merchant along the road that beſt ſuited himſelf. ——2- 
He that has ears to bear, let him hear I Gazetteer. 


PRETTY AMUSEMENTS FOR CROWNED HEADS, 


FOR A CENTURY TO COME *. 


HEN the combined forces have reinſtated the 

monarchy of France, ſeen the Monk reſtored to 
his monaſtery, and the Nun to her cloiſter ; brought back 
the feudal ſyſtem to the moſt abſolute vaſſalage, and 
introduced wooden ſhoes and wretchedneſs to more than 
twenty millions of people, they may direct their atten- 
tion to the Dey of Algiers, and inſiſt upon introducing 
the Proteſtant religion into every corner of his black 
dominions. That point once accompliſhed, they may 
ſail to Conſtantinople, and compel the Grand Turk to 
throw away his turban, and wear in the room a cocked 
hat and a pig-tailed periwig : this will be very _ per- 
formed; and then they will have nothing to do, but to 
pay a viſit to the Emperor of China, and adviſe him 
kindly, at the point of the bayonet, to embrace Judaiſm 
for the good of his immortal ſoul, and to oblige his 
ſubjects to riſe with their | b—ks-des foremoſt. After 


This whimfical plan of operations appeared very ſhortly after 
we free Engliſhmen joined the grand — with a view of 
forcing the French to abandon the dreadful, though voluntary, 
llavery of a repreſentative and republican Government, and to re- 
turn to the rational liberty they formerly enjoyed under their 
Grand Monarque. The rogues © dared kill a king, and were 
inſolent enough to think they could live without one! * 
that, 
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JEU D*ESPRIT. 


that, they may ſtep over the Chineſe wall ; force the 
Khan of Perſia to keep Lent ; and then, turning their 
attention to the Great Mogul, inſiſt upon qualitying all 
his ſubjects for the Italian Opera, and that they ride 
with their heads to their horſes? tails. They will then 
have plenty of leifure upon their hands to pare the lips 
and pinch the noſes of the Tartars into a decent and 
becoming form. As to the Hottentots, it will take no 
trouble at all to make them wear ruffled ſhirts and filk 
ſtockings: and nothing can be more pleaſant to the 
blacks of Guinea, than compelling them to dreſs in furr 
cloaks, with black filk bags to their hair. Afterwards 
they can force the Eſquimaux Indians to ſtudy the New. 
tonian ſyſtem, and oblige the Laplanders to have light 
all the year round,—Chronicle. 


JEU D*ESPRIT®. 
S late Dumourier terror ſpread, 
Mynheer and Frow retir'd to bed, 

With the French army in their head ; 
Into a broken ſlumber falling, 
Behold them toſſing, tumbling, ſprawling : 
Surpriz'd, Mynhecr began to feel 
His back-bone turn'd into a keel ; 
To oak his ribs were changing faſt, 
And from his belly ſprang a maſt ; 
His limbs, miraculouſly ſhrunk, 
Retir'd into the parent trunk ; 
His brawny rump, grown harder, rounder, 
Now carry'd a braſs eighteen-pounder, 
But as for modeſty I'm fam'd, 
No port-hole ſhall by me be nam'd: 
In ſhort, he found himſelf a-float, 
Completely chang'd into a boat 


— — . 0 ow 


* This Jeu D' Eſprit appeared immediately after the French 
had been driven from Williamſtadt, by the joint means of fire 


and water, 
The 
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The wind was fair, unfurl'd the fail, 

Away he ſcuds before the gale. 

Scarce had he ſail'd a league or two, 

When Williamſtadt appear'd in view. 

Alas ! the hungry flames devour 

The humble roof, the lofty tow'r : 

The ſavage French, *midſt ſhow'rs of balls, 

Advance to ſcale the ſhatter'd walls; 

But bang Mynheer let fly among 'em, 

And into ſudden panic flung em; 

Happy the Frenchman, who could *ſcape 

The eighteen-pounders, round and grape! 

Hearing her huſband's cannon rattle, 

The lady dreams ſhe is in battle ! 

And quick as thought the mattreſs floats 
The loyal Frow had op'd the ſluices; 
And thus Dumourier fhe reduces, 


And thus ſhe drowns the Sans-Culottes. 
Chronicle, 


TO THE NETTLE. 


ILE Weed, iraſcible ! whene'er I view 
Thy horrent leaves in circling points ariſe, 
And know, that underneath each fibre lies | 
The keen receptacle of venom'd dew; 
And when I know, that if, with cautious fear, 
I touch thy pow'r, it puniſhes my dread : 
But if, with dauntleſs hand approaching near, 
I graſp thee full and firm that pow'r is dead 
Thus as, with 'ſdainful thought, I view thy ſtings, 
Terrihc to the coward wretch alone, 
Much do I meditate on Grandeur's throne— 
The awe of Subjects, and the might of Kings! 
Like thee, they puniſh thoſe whom they appal ; 
Like * when firmly graſp'd, to native nothing 
fall !— 
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SEDITIOUS WORDS. 


\ Caſe of great difficulty and importance lately came 

before the Magiſtrates of a neighbouring county, 

A man was apprehended upon a charge of baving ſpoken 

in his ſleep ſeveral ſeditious and treaſonable words of 

and concerning his Majeſty and his allies, now engaged 
in war with the French. | 

It appeared, by the oath of a man who lodged in the 
ſame garret with the priſoner, that the latter, while he 
was faſt aſleep, ſuddenly exclaimed—« D—n the war 
and the Miniitry—lI don't care a fig for all the Kings 
in Europe!“ 

This being a new caſe, gave birth to a very learned 
argument between the Gentlemen of the Quorum al- 
ſembled upon this occaſion. 

Mr. Juſtice Drowley ſaid, that he had heard as how 
fleeping was a conſtitutional right, and conſequently that 
a man had a right to dream; for his part, ever ſince he 
had been one of the Quorum, he was a great dreamer, 
but that he was 00 wi/e to talk politics in his ſleep; for 
he was juſt as ſenſible and loyal when aſleep as awake. 

Another Juſtice ſaid, that“ Sedition was ſedition, 
whether a man was aſleep or awake !” He thought 
the priſoner ought to be ſent with Fiſche Palmer to Bo- 
tany Bay for ſeven years, for he was ſure that he was 
equally guilty, 

An old Magiſtrate, who had ceaſed to act for ſome 
years, but whoſe advice was ſolicited upon this occaſion, 
recommended it to his learned brethren to proceed with 
great caution in ſo intricate a Caſe ; for, he faid, if it 
ſhould be decided that a man was reſponſible for his 
ſeeping acts, it would go to criminate many of the firſt 
perſonages in the kingdom.—“ There was great rea- 
ſon,” continued he, “ to believe that the people of 
England were not awake when they conſented to the 
preſent war with Franee. His Grace of Richmond 


was certainly napping when the Duke of York laid 
fiege to Dunkirk; and the Duke of Brunſwick's march 
to 
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to Paris turned out to be nothing but a dream; ſo like- 
wiſe when men extol the wiſdom, virtues, talents, &c. 
of the preſent Adminiſtration, and mention the juſtice 
or policy of attempting to conquer France, they may 
juſtly be ſaid to be talking in their ſeep, and nothing 
but the Miniſter's budget will be able to open their eyes.” 

The priſoner was then called upon for his defence, 
who ſaid, that he had no recollection of what he had 
uttered; but if he had offended their Worſhips in his 
ſleep, he would oblzge them now he was awake, by 
drinking d nto Tom Paine and the Diſſenters, with 
as good a heart as Reeve's Committee, or the Birming- 
ham Magiſtrates 

After the ſubject had been fully argued, it was pro- 
poſed and agreed to refer the caſe to the opinions of the 
dolicitor General ® and Mr. Serjeant Watſon, it being 
hinted chat the ſomniferous ſpeeches of thoſe gentlemen, 
in St. Stephen's Chapel, left no doubt of their being 
the beſt qualified to decide the queſtion.— Chronicle. 


MEDICAL DEBATING SOCIETY. 
A a Medical Society at Edinburgh, a very violent 


debate took place on the following queſtion 


* Tothoſe who have not had the advantage of hearing the Solicitor 
G-reral ſpeak, it may be neceſſary to remark, that his eloquence 
's not exactly the ſnuffling of an od woman ; nor does it quite re- 
emble the drone of a bagpipe out of tune. It is a kind of fertium 
wod---ſomething between both. All his ſomniferous ſpeeches in 
N. Stephen's Chapel were much exceeded by his harangues on the 
tate trials, one of which laſted eleven hours! On Horne Tooke's 
al, he was hardly leſs prolix; which is {aid to have made that 
:ntleman declare, that it it ſhould be his misfortune to be again 
red for high-treaſon, he would plead guilty, conſidering hanging 
a much tmaller puniſhment than a long ſpeech from Mr. Soli- 
tor General. Much, however, of the latter's dulneſs and un- 
telligible oratory, is attributable to the falſe poſitions he finds 

incumbent on him to maintain; for he is not altogether with- 
it the talents which diſtinguiſh his brother, the learned author 
the Hiſtory of Greece; nor is his epiſtolary correſpondence en- 
tly deſtitute of wit. 


« Trum 
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« Utrum Morbus Gallicus an Morbus Regalis ſit 


corpori 3 ?» —i. e. 


« Whether the French Diſeaſe or King's Evil be 
moſt pernicious to the Con/titution?”? 


Doctor Cantwell, a Phyſician well acquainted with 
modern practice, but ſuppoſed to be attached to the 


ancient doctrines of Paracelſus, the Empiric, took the 


affirmative of the firſt part of this intereſting queſtion, 
The King's Evil, he ſaid, was a diſeaſe of an indolent 
nature, acting almoſt imperceptibly ; and though. it 
might at length attack the nobler parts, and deſtroy the 
conſtitution, yet its effects might be compared with the 


gradual operation of time, was little felt, and left the 


patient a chance of attaining old age without any notable 
inconvenience; whereas the French Diſeaſe was at- 
tended with many inflammatory ſymptoms, acute pains, 
and diſguſting circumſtances.—“ It ſhews itſelf,” ſaid 
he, © in a thouſand horrid ſhapes; and, even after its 
virulence ſeems abated, it breaks out in ſome other 
place where leaſt expected. 

« It is attended with a variety of other diſorders, and 
leaves the conſtitution expoſed to the attacks of ſome 
d—d after-clap or other, to the end of its exiſtence.” 
In ſhort, he concluded, that the French diſeaſe was of 
the two much more pernicious to the con/?;tution, more 
baſe in its origin, and more loathſome in its appea- 
ance. 

Dr. Theorem then roſe, and maintained the contrary 
argument with great force, although he began with the 
graceful figure of conceſſion. —lt was true, he ſaid, that 
the conſtitutions attacked by the King's evil, appeared 

rima facie to be healthy, and that the very nature of 
the diſeaſe induced a florid and full habit; “ but at the 
ſame time,“ added he, © foul ulcers, and a maſs of cor- 
ruption, are extending their baneful influence within, 
and never fail at laſt to ſtifle every vital principle. It 
is beſides hereditary in almoſt all caſes ; entails increaſ- 
ing miſchief upon future generations; and though it 


may be momentarily palliated by a connection with 4 
more 
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re wholeſome family, yet it never fails to recur at the 
end of ſome time, with its former deſtructive energy. 
The French diſeaſe, on the contrary, admits of a perfect 
cure, by various means. Perhaps the moſt effectual 
are what the French themſelves call les grands remedes. 
In this practice, it is uſual to begin with blo2d-letting, 
then to give purgatives, and afterwards to adminiſter 
ſtrong ee we according to the inveteracy of the 
liſorder, and to the circumſtances of the caſe. 

« This, however,” continued Doctor Theorem, 
4 I think a dangerous method of operating, and do nos 
doubt but a cure may be effected by mild alteratives 
alone, aided by cooling phyſic, and by the knife, where- 
ever any proud fleſh may obſtinately oppoſe the healing 
of the ſore parts. As to the foul blatches, which Doctor 
Cantwell thinks ſuch an aggravation of the malady, 
they generally proceed from the ſalutary efforts made 
by the body to drive the virus from the vital parts to 
the ſurface. Nay,” concluded he, © many inſtances have 
been known, in which this complaint, conſidered by 
the learned Doctor as more pernicious to the conſtitution 
than that dreadful diſorder the King's evil, has cured 
itſelf by the vis medicatrix Nature alone.“ 

Here Doctor Cantwell roſe ; and though little better 
than a Mountebank himſelf, called his brother M. D. 
a Quack, and declared his opinions high-treaſon againſt 
the regular doctrines of the ſchools. Doctor Theorem 
retorted the charge; the Society formed themſelves into 
two parties, and were left pulling wigs and noſes when 
our accounts came away,—CGazetteer. 


— — 


ANECDOTE FOR THE DOG-DAYS, 


T has been faid that nan is the only animal that 
laughs; but though dogs may not abſolutely laugh, 
they are ſometimes, like Falſtaff, the cauſe of laughter 
in others, The following circumſtance, which happened 
to Garrick in the early part of his life, is one _— "=, 
e 
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One very ſultry evening, in the dog-days, he per. 
formed the part of Lear; in the four firſt acts, he re- 
ceived the cuſtomary tribute of applauſe. At the con- 
cluſion of the fifth, when he wept over the body of 
Cordelia, every eye caught the ſolt infection. At this 
intereſting moment, to the aſtoniſhment of all preſent, 
his face aſſumed a new character, and his whole frame 
appeared agitated by a new paſſion ; it was not tragic; 
for—he was evidently endeavouring to ſuppreſs a laugh ! 
In a few ſeconds, the attendant Nobles appeared to be 
affected in the ſame manner; and the beauteous Cordelia, 
who was reclined upon a crimſon couch, opening her 
eyes to ſee what occaſtoned the interruption, leaped 
from her ſofa ; and, with the Majeſiy of England, the 
1 Albany, and tougb old Kent, ran laughing off the 

age. Theaudience could not account for this ſtrange 
termination of a tragedy in any other way than by ſup- 
poling the dramatis perſone were ſcized with a ſudden 
frenzy; but their riſibility had a different ſource, — 
A fat Whitechapel butcher, ſeated on the centre of the 
front bench in the pit, was accompanied by his maltiff, 
who being accuſtomed to ſit on the ſame feat with his 
maſter at home, naturally ſuppoſed he might enjoy the 
like privilege here. The butcher fat very back; and 
the quad:uped finding a fair opening, got upon the 
bench, and fixing his fore-paws on the 1ail of the or- 
cheſtra, peered at the performers with as upright a head, 
and as grave an air, as the moſt ſagacious critic. of his 
day. Our corpulent S$/aughter-man was made of melting 
Stuff; and not being accuſtomed to a play-houſe heat, 
found himſelf much oppreſicd by the weight of a large 
and well-powdered Sunday periwig, which for the grati- 
fication of cooling and wiping his head, he pulled off, 
and placed on the head of his mastiff, The dog being 
in ſo conſpicuous, ſo obtruſive a ſituation, caught the 
eye of Mr. Garrick, and the other performers. A 
maſtiff in a church-warden's wig—for the butcher was 
a pariſh-officer—was too much. It would have pro- 
voked laughter in Lear himſelf at the moment he was 
moſt diſtreſſed ; no wonder then that it had ſuch an et- 


fect on his repreſentative, Chronicle, 


8-3 
TO LORD CHATHAM ®. 


MY LORD, | 


AM an old ſeaman, and learnt to hand, reef, and 
ſteer, at the time your father was at the helm of the 


nation, and when you, as I take it, were hardly upon * 


the ſtocks. So, do you ſee, I have a mind to give you 
a bit of advice. If you take it as you ought, why, fo 
much the better for you and Old Englan » If you're 
angry, you may pleaſe yourſelf again; for I don't care 
a itale chaw of tobacco for the foul- weather looks of any 
fair-weather Jack in the three kingdoms. 

What I want you to do is, to turn out of your birth 
at the Admiralty, and make room for ſomebody who 
knows the cat-head from the capſtern. I wonder what 
lubber it was rated you able! and what right you have 
to know any thing of ſeafaring matters. You can ride, 
I'm told. But do you know which is the beſt way to 
ride out a gale of wind? You are fond of Port, I hear; 
and ſo are all freſh- water ſailors ; but I'll bet you a 
round dozen, that you don't know the land-marks of any 
port in Europe. You can ſet a hundred pounds upon a 
throw at hazard; but can you ſet up the main rigging, 
and be d d to you? Not you, I'll anſwer for it; 
for unleſs you're d—n—bly belied, you're only fit to 
lie water-logged in your hammock, till three or four 
o'clock: P. M. when the time for working your day's 


work is Over . 


It's 


* 


As Lord Chatham retired from the Admiralty a few days 
after this letter appeared, it was ſuppoſed to have been the cauſe 
of his giving up his poſt. It is, at any rate, certain, that he 
was at great pains to find out the Admiral; meaning, no doubt, 
to reward him, if not to recall an Officer of ſuch energetic cha- 
rGter to active ſervice. But the good veteran's modefty deteated 
his kind intentions. 

+ His Lordſhip is ſaid to play and drink equally deep; to eat 
broiled beeſ- bones at three or four in the morning; and to he a- 
bed till three or four in the afternoon. It is faid alfo that the 


Accident which the Admiral ſeems to allude to, by the word water- 


G2 loggep® 
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It's no wonder, then, if every thing goes to leeward ; 
if the French pick up our merchant-men, and ſcour the 
Channel, the Bay, and the North Sea, with a few fri. 
gates, while half the ſhips we have in commiſſion are 
enough to blow their whole navy out of the water. We 

told them another-guiſe ſtory laſt war. If any of the 
ATounſeers dared to pop out of port then, we ſoon ſhowed 
them the way into our harbours. Was not I with 
Commodore Elliot, when we took all Thurot's ſqua- 
dron, after a briſk action of ſeven glaſſes? D-mme ! 
we laid them cloſe along- ſide, and did not fire a gun 
till we could ſee the white of their eyes. It would have 
done any body good to be there. In that engagement 
I loſt three fingers, my hearing, and an iron-bound 
hat, | 

Thoſe were glorious days for Old England! We 
have not ſeen ſuch a long while, and I'm afraid we ne- 


ver ſhall again, But the Firſt Lord of the Admiralty, 


in thoſe days, was no lubber; and ſhips were given to 
your fine, old, rowgh-ſpun fellows, with hard faces, 
that could ſtand all weathers ; and not to the puny ſons 


and baftards of Noblemen, who are ſea- ſick, and come 


ſkulking into port whenever it blows a cap-full of 
wind. 

Now, don't you go for to fancy, becauſe I fay this, 
that I'm one of the old diſappointed Captains, who have 
been plying to windward for theſe two years paſt, with- 
out getting a ſhip.— Not 1.—I was laid upon the ſhelf 
at the beginning of the laſt peace, becauſe I had too 
much ſpirit to cringe to a Lord of the Admiralty. And 
even, it I was not ſuperannuated, before I'd dance at- 
tendance upon you, as ſome of my old meſſmates do 
every day, till four or five o'clock in the afternoon, 
while you lie bulking in bed, d—n me ! if I would not 


— 
— 


bogged, happens now and then. As to riding, it is well known 
that perſons who called on official buſineſs, even at ten o'clock at 
night, were regularly told---that his Lordfhip was gone to take 
a ride ! | 


get 


If 


THE DROMEDARY AND RHINOCEROS. 7 
get a jigger-tackle upon you, bowſe'you out of your 
wmnock, and flog you through lubber's-hole with 
he thick-end of a rope,—-CGazetteer. 

A YELLOW ADMIRAL. 
Hwgerford Coffee-bouſe, . 


Dec. 1. 


THE DROMEDARY AND RHINOCEROS, 
A FABLE. 


Raixoc'Ros met a Dromedary 
Upon the road, 
Sweating beneath his load, 
Over-burden'd, faint, and weary 
Ready to drop, 
He made a ſtop : 
When thus the pamper'd ſlave, 
Like many a great Man's knave, 
In language rude addreſt 
The free-born Beaſt 
% Confound your ſnout, 
Turn out! 
Without more fuſs; 
Quick! leave this track, I fay— 
Twas made by Man for us; 
Tis call'd & the CamePs Way.” 
I ſhould have thought my breeding and appearance 
Would, without verbal interference, 
Have made a ſimple look my right convey. 
Behold this plumage on my head ; 
See this rich houſing o'er my buttocks ſpread, / 
That gracefuily deſcends on either fide 
Whilſt you, poor Sans-culotte, 
One rag have not, 
Your nakednels to hide: 
By men we're fought, well-lodg'd, and fed, 
Like their own ch!idren, with white bread 
But your wild, worthiets race, 
They from their cities chace; 
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In this true wiſdom's ſhewn, 
For well *tis known, 

Subordination you would deem diſgrace, 
While we in all their towns make our abode : | 
Turn out, madleveller, and yield to me the road,” 

To this ſad ſtuff, our Democrat 
Cried....* Hold your jaw! 
Your lofty head with plumy pride, 
And the rich houſing on your ſide, 
From me no envy draw; 
Beſides I view 
The bridle toe 
And then, that load this truth does loudly tell— 
« Freedom's the price you've paid for living well ! 
“For ev'ry favour man was pleas'd to grant.” 
Nature deſign'd your timid race ſhould be 
5 To men ſubſervient, form'd to bow the knee; 
70 Vain fool ! your trappings I can never want, 
1 Content with health, with love, and liberty. 
5 Pray, feel my pointed horn; 
| Now, don't diſſemble— 
| Think you that I was born 


| (What makes you tremble ?) 
Mankind to ſerve, or that curſt race to ſcorn. ? 
| | Examine next my ſkin— 
1 Tis bullet- proof: 
10 No wonder hunters keep aloof, 
| Nor hope to win 
| 'The battle fairly : 
| They ſend their miſſile weapons from afar, 
Nor dare a cloſe, courageous war ; 
But men are fam'd for wit, 
And they ſometimes, tho' rarely, 
Trap us with a PIT : 
F'en then the free-born mind all danger braves; 
We'd ſooner yield to death than ſink to ſlaves ;_ 
But you were meant for hacks, 


Born, as ye are, with ſaddles on your backs: 
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Here, coxcomb, take your road! 


Expos'd, from this delay, to feel the laſh and goad. 
T. W. 


What is the city but a great tame beaſt, that eats 
and carries, and cares not who rides it ? 

Killing no Murder,---By Col. Titus. 

Hog. 12. Chronicle. 


PICTURE OF LONDON, 
[1MITATED FROM THE FRENCH, ] 
| [ VERY body knows,” ſays a very elegant writer, 


« 

in one of the Paris Journals, & that Paris is re- 
garded in two points of view very different; and that 
the perſpective depends leſs on the poſition of the ob- 
ſerver than on his dige/tion.” What this writer ſays 
of the Tableau de Paris, holds equally true of the 
Pifture of London, We ſhall parody his drawing. 

He who digeſts, in company with a fine woman, 'an 
excellent dinner at Grenier's, at two guineas per head, 
perceives with reaſon—that every thing goes well.— 
Things take, in his eyes, the colour of his miſtreſs's 
cheeks, 
| The Theatres are delightful ; the performers excel- 
ent. 

The ſongs at the Opera are admirable. The Banti, 
the Roſe, the Hilligſberg, the Pariſot divine! 

The markets — 
poultry, and every luxury of life. 

Every department of State is conducted with care, 
activity, and wiſdom: and the Miniſters are Angels 
ſent from Heaven. 

Notes of accommodation paſs like Bank-paper. 

There was a diſpute who ſhould have the honour to 
lend eighteen millions to CG Vvernment, and parties are 
actually quarrelling about à preference in laying out 
millions upon ſchemes. 


with the choiceft fiſh, and 
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The young men are eager to go to the Weſt Indies, 
as if it were to a party of pleaſure. _ 

The Jacobins are all ſuppreſſed, and the mouth of 
Sedition is ſhut. 

All the taverns are full, as if wine was at half-a- 
crown per bottle. 


All the men are now loyal and fatisfhed ; and liberal - 


rewards are given for ſervice to the State.—All the 
women are beautiful and elegant. 

We have plenty of money—plenty of men ; we ſhall 
beat the French into ſubmiſſion, and force them to 
make peace “ Shall we not, my love?“ 

He embraces his love, yawns, flretches himſelf, cloſes 
his eyes, and alls aſlecp. 

But, alas ! while this happy Sybarite is rocked with 
theſe agreeable images, what tad and gloomy viſions riſe 
in the mind of that man, who, having but one penny- 
loaf of mixed bread and a pound of boiled potatoes to 
ſacisfy himfelf, his wife, and three children, dreads 
every inſtant the entry of his landlord, or of a tax-ga- 
therer, to take from him his bed, table, and couple of 
chairs, and turn him and his infants into the ſtreets, or 
Into a gaol |— | 

ce een ſaid he, with a heart- felt figh, © I 
could by my labour earn a ſufficient ſubſiſtence for my 
family. 

&« I could buy my loaf for eight-pence. My wife 
had the pot upon the fre cyery day, and we had a joint 
of roaſt meat upon Sunday. 

« I could afford now and then a pint of beer; and 
porter was really worth drinking. 

« Now I have neither victuals nor clothes; and it is 
not only for myſelf that I have to grieve, but all my 
neighbours are equally ruined, and we have no hope of 
better times. 

« For the Rich ſeem reſolved to ruin the Nation. 

« 'Uhey crowd to the "Theatres ; and they talk of 


nothing but Operas and Plays, and Gaming, and Ex- 


pence, 
« The 
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« The common neceflaries of life are beyond our 

reach: the loaf is 15d. beef 8d. and butter 14d. per 
ound, 

i” In every Office under Government there is no- 
thing but careleſſneſs and want of foreſiglit; and Mi- 
niſters were ſurely ſent to us for a curſe. 

IThere is nothing to be ſeen but paper; and Loan- 
jobbers and Contractors are quarrelling who ſhal! rob 
us. 

« They are ſending thouſands of men to their graves 
in the inhoſpitable climate of the Weſt Indies; and 
they have put a padlock upon our mouths, while all the 
_—_— of the Miniſter are getting finecures and pen- 
ions! 

« We have neither men nor money left, and yet we 
are to go on with the war, coſt what it may; and God 
knows when we fhall have a peace“ 

He looked at his wife with a dejected countenance ; 
ſnatched each of his infants, one after the other, to- 
wards him; and, as they looked wiſtfully into his face, 
he wiped the tear of parental anguiſh from his eye, — 

Come, come, John,” ſaid his wife, © let us hope 
for better times. In the mean time, you know that you 
have yourſelf partly to blame; you was for the war, like 
all the reſt ; you would vote at the Veſtry, becaule the 
Churchwardens aſked you. What buſineſs had we 
with the French ?—But, come, ſee how the children 
look up into your face: they are quite ftarving. Let 
us eat our potatoes before they are quite cold. —I wiſh 
we had a morſel of butter to them! Chronicle, 


ANECDOTE. 


IR William Dawes, Archbiſhop of York, was very 
fond of a pun. His clergy dining with him, for 
the firſt time after he had lof his lady, he told them, 


he feared they did not find things in ſo good order as 
they uſed to be in the time of poor Mary ; and, looking 
extremely ſorrowiul, added, with a deep figh—* She 

Was, 
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was, indeed, Mare pacificum ]“ A curate, who pretty 
well knew what the had been, called out-“ Aye, my 
Lord, but ſhe was Mare mortuum firſt.“” Sir William 
gave him a living of 200l. per annum within two 
months, — Chronicle. 


SPORTING INTELLIGENCE, 
FROM THE SZA-SIDF, 


PARTNER in a banking-houſe, who lives near 
enough to the abode of our facetious firſt Ma- 
giſtrate to noſe his lordſhip's kitchen whenever turtle 
is the order of the day, was very lately at a ſmall wa- 
tering-place on the coaſt of Eſſex, Being in the coun- 
try, he determined to partake of its ſports ; and, for the 
firſt time in his life, to have a day's ſhooting, —© When 
we are at Rome,” ſaid the Cit, © we — o as they 
does at Rome. 
A vulgar ſportſman, ſuch as a country ' Squire, or 
a ruſticated Nobleman, ſets off on foot, or at beſt on a 
ſhooting poney, in purſuit of his game. A City Creſus 


diſdains ſuch ſimplicity. Accordingly our Banker, with 


a merchant for his companion, got into his phaeton, 
took the pointers he had borrowed into the carriage, and 
ordercd his ſervants in livery to follow him. 

The dogs, who had never been uſed to ſuch a faſhion- 
able ſtyle of travelling, ſoon began to ſhew ſymptoms 
of uneaſineſs, and even of an inclination to deſert.— 
They were detained, however, in part by careſſes, and 
partly by force, till they had very nearly reached the 
ſcenc of action; when, by a violent and unanimous ef- 
fort, they all jumped out, and ran home, except one, 
who was pertuaded to follow by the ſervants behind. 
But even he might as well have gone with the reſt; 
for hardly had they hunted three fields over, when the 
obſtinate brute ſtopped all of a ſudden, to the great fur- 
prize and chagrin of the city ſportſmen. 'They hallooed 
him on; they whiſtled to him; but nothing could 
make him move. It was very provoking, they j 65 
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they never ſaw a dog ſo reſtive in their lives. So, 
taking a whip from a domeſtic, they began to belabour 
the refractory Carlo, who darted into the Covey, and 
away went the dirds, 

Before the Banker could recover from the alarm oc- 
caſioned by the flapping of their wings, take up his gun 
and cock it, the partridges were out of fight. "Theſe 
were all he ſaw that day; nor could he ſufficiently re- 
gret the bad behaviour of the dog.—< If he had not 
topped,” faid the Banker, «© I ſhould have fired into 
the thick of the hr, and killed one half of them.” His 
15 panion made no doubt but he ſhould have killed the 
reit. 4 
On his return to his carriage, the Man of Money de- 
termined to try his ſkill at ſome ſparrows on a dunghill, 
lie ſhut his eyes; and before he could open them again 
t count the dead ſparrows, a pig, which was lying 
under the ftraw, and which he had ſhot in the head, came 
running out, and laid itſelf at his feet, ſqueaking moſt 
horribly in the agonies of death. And out came the 
tzirmer's men with flails and pitchforks; and out came 
the farmer's dog, and ſeized him by the coat; and out 
came the farmer himſelf, and took him by the collar. 
Perceiving himſelf thus beſet, the Banker offered an 
honourable compoſition ; but when he found that no 
leſs a ſum than three guineas was demanded, he de- 
murred, and faid, that a pig of equal ſize might be 
purchaſed for leſs money in London. His companion, 
towever, obſerving that pigs were more plentiful in 
Leadenhall market than in the country, the money was 
produced; and the farmer, and the farmer's men, and 
the farmer's dog, retired to their reſpective kennels, 

It is the quality of a great mind not to be eaſily diſ- 
couraged. The Banker, therefore, re- loaded his piece; 
and ere he had proceeded far, hearing a ruſtling in the 
Ledge, he let fly at a venture. "Lhe report of the gun 
was immediately followed by cries of Good lack I'm 
hot! As Got ſhall ſhave me, I'm ſhot !'*? It was a 
Jew, who had been making a ſacrifice, which was not 


that. 
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that of the Paſchal lamb, and who, at the cloſe of it, 
while employed in plucking up graſs, “ and ſhrubs of 
broader leaf, and more commodious,“ received a large 
3 of the charge in that part where, according to 
utler, 
& A kick hurts honour more, 
Than deepeſt wounds receiv'd before.“ 

As the Banker had never ſeen a magpye in the city 
that did not ſpeak, he ſuppoſed that the whole ſpecies 
was naturally loquacious, and made no doubt but he had 
killed one of thoſe talkative birds. © I have ſhot a mag- 
pye,“ ſaid he to his companion, and off he ran to pick 
up his game ; when, in the paſlage of the hedge, he was 
met face to face by the furious Iſraelite. Seeing him 
in the nakedneſs of a Sans-culotte, and bleeding from 
flank to flank, the Banker ſtarted back in ſpeechleſs 
horror. The © circumciſed dog“ purſued and took 
him by the throat, ſwearing, by the God of A that 
he would have blood for blood. This dreadful threat he 
enforced by the moſt ſanguinary arguments à poſteriori, 
and would probably have realized it, if the Banker's friend 
had not offered him “ egregious ranſom.” At the 
firſt mention of money, the bleeding member of the 
half-tribe of Manaſſeh relaxed his gripe, examined the 
paper that was tendered to him by rhe Banker, and 
retired well ſatisfied, when he found that it was a check 
upon Meſſrs. Foſter, Lubbock, and Beſanguet. 
Gazetteer. | 

[By a ſingular coincidence, it happened that one of the part- 
ners in the firm, mentioned incidentally at the end of the above 
article, had been on an excurſion to South-End, in Eflex ; and, as 
it ſhould ſeem, had met with ſimilar ſport, Which partner it 
was, we cannot inform our readers. Perhaps the well-known 
Latin precept, “ In medio tutiſſimus ibis, may ſerve them as a 

ide. However this may be, he came to the Printing-ofhce in 
arage little leſs dreadful than the Jew's ; but fortunately he did 
not bring his fowling-piece with him, or it is poſſible that, in at- 
tempting to ſhoot the Editor, he might have killed the Printer's 


Devil, or the printing-preſs. For fear of ſome ſuch horrible acci- 
dent, the following very ſatisfactory Apology appeared in the Ga- 


Zetteer a day or two atter :] 
APOLOGY, 


( 85 ) 
APOLOGY, 


E fome days ſince gave our Readers an account 
of a day's ſhooting on the ſea-coaſt. The 


principal ſportſman is one of our friends ; and being, as 
the French term it, a man, gui entend raillerie, he 
gave us permiſſion to relate the whimſical accidents he 
met with in the courſe of his amuſement, It not bein 
in every one's power to divert the public, he was ar, 
to afford a laugh, even at his own expence, eſpecially 
as no blame can attach to mere miſchances ; and as, all 
things conſidered, he had ſome reaſon to be proud, not 
having miſſed a ſingle ſhot, though he had never ſhot 
before, | 

We little thought that the miſapplication of this in- 
nocent ſtory would expoſe us to remonſtrances. Such, 
however, we have received, and of fo wrathful a tenor, 
that there is reaſon to fear, leſt 

% The children yet unborn ſhould rue 
The $HQOTING of that day.“ | 

As we did not mention the name of the perſonage, 
and as the great number of Bankers, who reſide in the 
vicinity of the Manſion Houſe, left a wild field for con- 
jecture, it is rather ſtrange, that any one ſhould have 
wrongfully placed this fancied ridicule upon him- 
ſelf, The firm of a reſpectable houſe was caſually in- 
troduced, it is true, but only to ſay, that its paper was 
deemed a ſatisfactory compenſation by the wounded 
Iſraelite, which is paying as high a compliment to the 
credit of a commercial eſtabliſhment, as can well be 
imagined. We can therefore only ſuppoſe, that this 
miſunderſtanding has ariſen from ſome other city gentle- 
man's having met with the ſame accident as our friend; 
although it is almoſt incredible, that two perſons ſhould 
each have ſhot a pig and a Few. If, however, the gen- 
tleman, who thinks himſelf aggrieved, will come for- 
ward and fay, that he rea/ly met with ſuch miſchances 
during his trip to the water-ſide, we will readily name 
bim; and aſſure the * that though he ſhot a pig 

and 


r 
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and a Jew, it was not he who ſhot the pig and the Few 
that we ſpoke of. 


ON READING THE ACCOUNT CF THE BATTLE 
OF ST. AMAND. 
ENIUS of Britain! was it thou, 
From whom th'admiring nations caught 
1 bat ſenſe of right, that patriot glow, 
That love of ſcience, force of thought, A 
Which o'er Oppreſſion's face diffuſe 
Guilt's wild paleneſs—Terror's dews? 
Genius of Britain! is it thou, 
To whom the vales of Gallia fair, 
The beauteous banks of Delaware, 
Their deareſt, beſt of plants, the plant of Freedom owe? 


It was not thou !—the hand which ſow'd, 
"Þ Would ne'er with impious hate have ſtriv'n 
'To blaſt the boon its love beſtow'd, 
Thoſe bloſſoms dear to Man and Heav'n. u 
The natural mother will not ſo 
Direct the murderous, deſperate blow, 
Againſt the offspring of her womb, 
As when acroſs the Atlantic wave, 
Ih veteran legions, vainly brave, 
| Were ſent to cruſh the birth they idoliz'd at home, 


|! It is not thou !—From Amand's wood, 
14 What means the dire, conflicting ſound? 
| Angels of mercy !—Is it blood 
| Which dyes ſo dreadfully the ground? v 
What mighty motive has thus join'd 
| The butchers fierce of human kind, 
The luſt of power, or Juſt of ſpoil ? 
Say whence the murderous phrenzy ſprings ! 
Is this the fav'rite game of Kings *? 95 
Are theſe the bleſt effects of conſecrating oil ? bh 
1 * * ; — 0¹ 
1 # Mar is a game that, were their ſubjects wile, l 
| Kings would not play at.“ COWPER, a 
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But who are thoſe whoſe timely aid 
The routed ranks of Slavery cheers, 
Midſt hoſts of tremblers undiſmay'd ? | 
My country !—do they call thee theirs ? 
« Ah! who are theſe,” exclaims the hoſt 
Of patriots, in amazement Joſt : 
te Can Freemen—Freemen wiſh t'enthral ?” 
Their boſoms heave with generous throes, 
Their hearts refuſe to call them foes, 
And not a Briton drops, but France bewails his fall ! * 


Source of all guilt and all diſtreſs! 
Deteſted War !—whate'er chy plea, 
The votaries of the Prince of Peace 
No fellowſhip can have with thee. 
But, when to introduce again 
Oppreſſion's harpies, Slavery's chain, 
And Superſtition's glox.ing crew; 
When to perpetuate vice and woe, 
Thou bid'ſt the ſtreams of crimſon flow, 
What words, invented yet, can paint th*abhorrence due 


Sweet Muſe of Hiſtory ! as thy art 
The lamentable ſcene diſplays, 
I fee the workings of thy heart, 
I feel the light'ning of thy phraſe ! 
Oh! hide it, hide it, Muſe ſublime, 
Where the keen eye of future Time 
The diſmal record ne'er may find: 
Nor in the number of the year b 
Let that opprobrious day appear, 
When Freemen join'd the league of Courts againft 
Mankind! Coroxus. 
Gazetteer. 
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* It is a fact, that when the French, at the affair of St. Amand, 
law the red, coats of the Engliſh troops---of a nation they were 
inclined to love before this horrible war broke out---they cried 
out, with a mixture of ſurprize and commileration---+ What is 
ic brings theſe gallant Engliſhmen here, to fight againſt the de- 
tenders of liberty, and of their country?” 
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A SAILOR'S LETTER. 


7 OUR Honour muſt know that I am juſt returned 
from a long voyage; and that, on my coming 
ataore, I met my old mefimate, Jack Spritſail, under a 
Jury-maſt, he having had his ſtarboard prop carried 
away in ſome fight with the French, under my old Com- 


modore Howe, in which, it ſeems, the Mounſeers were 


ſwinged. Jack has given me a meſs of news; but [ 
cannot believe half of it, unleſs I hear it confirmed by 
your Honour, When I ſet ſail, the Engliſh army had 


taken the Dutch in tow, with ſome other outlandiſh 


fellows, who, I think, are called Auſtrians and 
Pruffians ; they had run down the French army, and 
upſet Landrecies, a place which ſtood in their 
way, and were getting a-head at the rate of nine 
knots an hour, on their march to ſome treſh-water port, 
which I think they call Paris. Now Jack tells me that 
I had no ſooner cleared the Jand, than the French, un- 
der Mounſeer Pichegru, ſteered ſeveral points from the 
wind at firſt; but preſently luffed up, and broke the 
line at Menin and Courtray: that the Duke of York 
was obliged to back his ſails ; and that, when he came 
kami the French, they made him broach to, and 
almoſt ſet him on his beam- ends; that the Duke ſheered 
off; and that the French ſteered directly after him all 
the way into Holland, giving him ſeveral broadſides 
by the way; and that they have recaptured V alencien- 
nes, Conde, and all the Duke's other prizes. 

Jack alſo tells me, that ſome ſtrange things have 
happened at home ; as how that the Habeas Corpus 
Act, which is the main-maſt of Engliſh liberty, bas 
been ſprung ; and that Mr. Pitt, our head boatſwain, 
has thrown Horne Took, and ſeveral of his old mels- 
mates, into limbo. Theſe things are all fo ſtrange, 
that I know not how to believe them till they are con- 
firmed by you; but as your Honour knows of every 
2 that is a-float, I hope you will ſend me a line at 


the Bowl of Grog. Let me know whether you think 
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he Duke of York will be able to repair his damages, 
and tack about again. I hope to make another voyage 


it the preſent high wages. | | 
I am your humble ſervant to command, 
JOHN OAKUM. 


— 
A DIALOGUE: 


The Alarmiſts. 
O you not fee thoſe men upon the heath? —A 


ſtrange, ſour-looking gang, with a Parſon at | 


their head, 

John Bull. 1 think I do; but I am fomewhat near- 
lighted, 

1 There have been many robberies com- 
mitted on this heath formerly. | 

John Bull. So I am told. 1 

Alarmiſts. You heard of the terrible fire laſt nigh! 
over the river at Gaulſtown ? 

John Bull. I did. 

Alarmiſts. A moſt ſhocking fact —ſuppoſed to have 
deen ſet on fire by the gypſies. There was horrid plun- 
dering and murdering ; and ſeveral women and children 
tound roaſted in the rubbiſh, 

John Bull. Indeed! 

Alarmiſts (ignificantly.) Thoſe people muſt be the 
very gypfies. 

John Bull. They are coming this way, ſure enough. 

Alarmiſts, Highwaymen of the worſt fort ! You had 
better be upon your guard. Houſle-breakers, footpads, 
pick-pockets, fortune-tellers, all in one] There are 
kveral foreign ruffians come over lately to join them. 

Jobn Bull. J have a deal of property about me. 

Alarmiſts. The ſoldiers are very near; we had better 
ſce them to ſtand by us. 

John Bull. Aye, do, do. 

A By-ſtander. Really, Sir, there is no danger. 

Fobn Bull. No unge wretch ! I ſuppoſe you ar 
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in league with the rogues. Precaution is always pru. 
dence. 

Alarmiſts (ſeverally.) Let me take charge of your 
watch, Sir,—Give me your gold, Sir,—[']] 95 
your pocket-book—theſe bank-notes are better de- 
Rroved, Sir. Will you not take out your buckles 
£00 


John Bull. You are really very kind, gentlemen— 
but now I begin to ſee the men plainer ; I think I know 
them. O yes, perfectly. They are only the people 
that come from the Dipper's meeting. Vou may re- 


turn me my property, gentlemen. 
Alarmiſts. That, Sir, is impoſſible; *tis all diſpoſed 
of : 


John Bull. Diſpoſed of | How diſpoſed of? I might 
as well have given it to thoſe poor fellows. *Iis all 1 
one to me whom I am robbed by. 

| Alarmiſts, J rue, Sir; but it is not all one to us. 

1 — Chronicle, 


| 
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FROM FI-TI-LI, IN LONDON, TO HIS FRIEND LING- 
| CHING-SING, AT PEKIN “. 


[Tranſlated from the Original.] 


| Ling-ching- ſing, my friend, 
1 | [| Am forry that I cannot give thee a more favourable 
account of theſe iſlanders than what thou wilt find 
| - in this letter. I expected to meat with a very poliſhed 
| people ; but I fear they are far, very far indeed, from a 
ſtate of civilization. One of their principal marks of 
| barbariſm is their fondneſs tor war; for I underſtand that 
| 
| 


they are always either engaged in hoſtilities with ſome 
nation or other, or employed in preparations to attack 
their neighbours. 

 - In this their paſſion there is one thing very curious; 


1 which is, that at the beginning of a war, they always 


* 
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think it the fineſt, the moſt glorious, and the moſt ne- 
ceſſary thing in the world: but, at the end of ſeven or 
eight years, and by the time they have ſpent all their mo- 
ney, they begin to ſcratch their heads, and to diſcover 
that they have been fighting about they know not what, 


or at beſt about ſome bubble that they have loſt ſight of 


during the conteſt. 

The ſun has now performed one great revolution and 
a half ſince the governors of this iſland, which is the 
corn-market of half Europe, forbade their _— to 
ſell any wheat to a neighbouring nation called the 
French. They ſaid they were very kindly diſpoſed to- 
wards the French; they did not mean them any harm; 
they only wiſhed to ſtarve them. This the French, 
however, did not underſtand ; and, added to ſome other 
provocations, it brought on a war between the two 
countries, which continues to be carried on with the 
greateſt fury. . 

A few days ago, news was brought, that their fleet 


had fought with that of the enemy, and had taken fix of 


their great war-junks, I thought that, upon the ob- 


taining of ſuch an advantage, they would have gone 


quietly, as we ſhould do in China, to compliment and 
congratulate their friends, and that they would have af- 
terwards retired to reſt with a mixed ſentiment of plea- 
ſure and pain; for the ſix damaged junks of the French 
were purchaſed with the blood of a thouſand of their 
rountrymen. But, inſtead of that, for three ſucceſſive 
nights, they ran about the ſtreets, ſhouting and roaring 
like madmen; letting off fire-pans of all ſizes; firin 

crackers, which they learned to make of us Chineſe; and: 
breaking the windows, and ſetting tire to the houſes of 


the more peaceable inhabitants. What aſtoniſhed me 


moſt was, that, during the whole three nights, their go- 
vernment made no attempt to check this riot and devaſ- 
tation: and yet (would you believe it, Ling- ching- ſing?) 


* Among others, the houſe of Earl Stanhope was attacked: 
the windows were broken, and an attempt made to ſet it on fire, 
by a Church and King mob, ; 


theſe 


f 
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| theſe iſlanders ſwear they will not lay down their arms, 
till the French ſhall accept a government of their 
making | | 

They ys indeed, as an excuſe for the inaCtivity of 
their magiſtrates, that the windows broken belong to 
thoſe who are diſſatisfied with the abuſes that exiſt in the 
country. Now, ought they not rather to have broken the 
windows of thoſe degenerate men who are ſatisfied with 
abuſes? But every thing in this country runs counter 
to the current of plain ſenſe and reaſon. In China, as 
thou knoweſt, when any diſcontent ariſes, the Emperor 
enquires into its cauſe, and orders the Mandarins to be 
puniſhed, who have oppreſſed his children, or infringed 
their rights, Here, when a great part of the nation com- 
plains that the MHandarins of ſtate have aſſumed more 
power than belongs to them, and encroached upon the 
Tights of the people, what means doſt thou think that 
they take to cure the diſcontent ?!—Why, the great Man- 
darins aſſume more powers, and encroach till further 
upon the rights of the people! Now, is not this very 
ſtrange, Ling-ching-ſing, my friend ? 

Whenl left Pekin, thou deſiredſt me to make enquiry 
into the nature of the religion profeſſed by theſe iſlanders. 
My ſmall acquaintance with their barbarous idiom has 
not yet permitted me to inveſtigate this matter ſo pro- 
foundly as I could wiſh; but I much fear that they are 
addicted to the groſſeſt Polytheiſm. It is true, I have 
not heard them poſitively admit the exiſtence of more 
than two or three gods; but I have found, by my own 
obſervation, that they have a great number of deities, 
whom they invoke upon any ſudden emergency or diſaſ- 
ter: ſuch as their god Cur-ſit, and their god Sin-4:. 
'Thefr moſt favourite deity, however, ſeems to be the 
god Damme; and, if their having him for ever in 
their months be a ſign of devotion, the Engliſh are the 
moſt pious people in the univerſe. ; 

May the one and only God, the great Tien, preſerve 
thee, and ſend thee male children, Ling-ching-fing, my 
friend. ( Gazetteer.) FI-TI-LI. 
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A VINDICATION 
er THE KING OF GREAT BRITAIN FROM AN ODIOUS con- 
PARISON WITH THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


* MPER ego auditor tantum numquamne reponam ! 


dwelling with indignation, I have read, in a late pa- 
per, letters trom a dangerous and wicked correſpondent, 
ſtating our glorious conſtitution to be the ſame—with 
a few deviations, as he expreſſes it—as a fanatical trans- 
atlantic republic, which, he ſays, has tranſplanted every 
uſeful root and, among the reſt, the Habeas Corpus — 
of our conſtitution ; leaving us, of courſe, nothing but 
the branches. This ſcholaſtic perſon I muſt refute, af- 
ter the Socratic mode, by a few plain ſhort interroga- 
tories, ſuch as true loyalty ſuggeſt to me: for, with re- 
ſpect to his New People -“ Growing Govern- 
ments? “ Permanent Eſtates “ Standing Councils“ 
»—< Hereditary Eſſences“ and ſuch like perfumery and 
haberdaſhery, I leave him to retail them to his own cuſ- 
tomers, who are probably more intelligent in ſuch wares 
than I pretend or deſire to be. 

I will begin with what they call a Preſident; whom 
this correſpondent ſtates to be within one flep of the 
throne. How impudent the very idea | | 

Is their Preſident the ſovereign Lord of America? 
Are the lands his gift, and the people his ſubjects ? 

Do we there hear of the Preſident's highway? the 
Preſident's peace? or has he homage, fealty, and alle- 
giance, ſworn to him ? 

Is he not deprived of the glory of quelling ſedition 
putting down treaſon; and annihilating infurrection— 
becauſe none exiſt? Why do they not exiſt in Ameri- 
ca, as well as here? Has not America been chiefly peo- 
pled by the dregs of our community—the convicts, and 
the factious Diſſenters? 

What wholeſome reſtraint has he over the licentiouſ- 
neſs of the preſs? What ſort of a poltroon is his At- 
torney General, if he has one? 

Has he the right of bringing in Heſſians, Swiſs, or 

Britiſh 
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Britiſh troops, and of hiring 120,000 Auſtrians, and 
62,000 Pruſſians, to ſupport rational liberty—i. e. his. 
own authority ? 

Has he Exchequer- bills, mitres, and coronets, at his 
diſpoſal ? | 

Would any young Waſhington get 100,000]. per an- 
num, for marrying, and his debts paid, over and over, 
and eyery time the laſt? 

Has he the power to diffolve the congreſs, .and create 
hereditary ſenators without end ? 

Does he nominate ſheriffs, and of courſe juries, to 
try thoſe who murmur agaiift his infallibility ? 

Is he head of the church? or, indeed, is there any eſ- 
tabliſhed church? and, if not, can there be any religion 
in that i//-fated country! 

Has he a parliament of his own-to ſupplicate him for. 
liberty of ſpeech? . 

| Can he make war or peace, even with the moſt deſpi- 
Ll! cable horde upon the frontier of that degraded nation ? 

| Where are the monuments of his magnificent pa- | 
tronage? who has he raiſed to immenſe opulence, by 
11 means of multiplying places ?' Which of his miniſters | 
| enjoy 20 or 30,000]. per annum, for complying with 
his wiſhes ? | 

Could he make, in time of war, a firſt Lord of the Ad- 
miralty of a man who does not know the jib-boom from 
| the hen-coop, nor the South-Sea from Lough Lomond? 

Has he royal fiſh ? If a ſturgeon comes upon the coaſt, 
does he get the whole of it? If a whale, is it enough 
that he gets the head, and his wife the tail for whalebone ? 
aunt For with us— 
mg De ſturgeone obſervet quoa rex illum habebit integrum : 

[| de balena vero ſufficit, ſi rex habeat caput et regina cau- 

wot dam.,—Pryn. Aur. Reg. 127. 
11 What has a Preſident to make him reſpected by the 
| if vulgar mais? How many millions of money does he 
ii get, to diſtinguiſh him from other men? How many 
"tt palaces has he ? How many battle-axes, kettle-drum- 
| l mers, trumpeters, pages, equerries, &c. attend * on 
ü ate- 
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ſtate- days? Who carries the ſword of ſtate and cap 


of maintenance ? 

Is he not—lſo far from holding the ſovereignty in con- 
tempt of the people elected periodically on account of 
his capacity, employed to perform certain duties, and re- 
munerated like a clerk ? 

Does he live for ever ? Can he do no wrong? On the 
other hand, is he not reſponſible to the loweſt of the 
rabble for every act of his adminiſtration ? | 

Is not the Prefident ſubject to be tried before the Se- 
nate, which may turn him out of his office, and diſ- 
qualify him from ever holding any place of honour, 
truſt, or profit, and may he not afterwards be indicted 
and puniſhed according to la for the _ ſame offence ? 

Can he get a bill of attainder paſſed, or can he by 
any means work a corruption of blood ? | 

Can all his influence, in or out of his mock Parlia« 
ment, extend ſo far as to protect our holy religion from 
Atheiſts, Deiſts, Pagans, Mabometans, Papiſts, or 
Preſbyterians, by the impoſition of a ſalutary teſt ? 

Inſtead of being ſovereign lord of all, is he not the 
ſervant of all? | 

Has he a ſenate compoſed of members who trace 
their honcurs to the conqueſt of their country, to the 
holy cruſades, and to the bounty of ancient ſovereign 
lords, his royal predeceffors ? Has he a royal magic to 
communicate the tame hercditary virtues to the ignoble 
but rich? 

Has he a ſenate, with © eccentric privileges,“ to be 
hereditary counſellors and judges? Has he any holy 
men in that ſenate, with long fleeves and mitres, to 
repreſent tithes as the fine qua non of true religion? 
Has he any gentleman-uſhers of the back- ſtairs, lords in 
waiting, black-rods, and gold-ſticks, deliverers of 
greens, and grooms of the ſtole, legiſlating in that ſe- 
nate? 

What ſort of Houſe of Commons has he? Can he 
influence elections? Has he any cloſe and pot-wallop- 
ping boroughs, where no property is the qualification, 

to 
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3 oppole to county elections, where property is requi- 
te! 

What does a ſeat in his Repreſentative Houſe ſell for 
at the market? s it not ſo deſpicable, that inſtead of 
paying four thouſand pounds, the members of it, ay 
well as of the Senate, are ſo beggarly as to receive 
daily wages from the people for drudging through the 
— F | 

Are their privileges undefined, and only to be known 
by an intricate debate among themſelves, and not to be 
mentioned with impunity by any other ? 

Does that ſcurvy people receive any money or pre- 
ferment for their votes at elections? Is there any glory 
in ſuch unbought votes ? 

Did not our glorious conſtitution grow from beneath 
the throne of William the Conqueror, except ſome de- 
viations adopted from the Saxons ; and was not the 
clumſy pile of American republicai::ſ\m, built by the 
hard hands of the fanatical rabble ? And is it not at the 
mercy of the giddy people, as often as they chute, to 
alter or aboliſh, as they may think proper; whereas, 
our conſtitution is not only perfect, but immortal and 
unperiſhable ? | 

Finally, is not Waſhington a republican, and is not 
America a republie ? Who then is he, that will dare to 
compare that vile ſyſtem, unhallowed by the pyrimidical 
orders of civilized ſociety, and unſanctified by time, 
with our firm, but mild—fimple, but mixed—ancient, 
once perfect, but ſtill improving, and now full-grown 
limited Monarchy ? 

Now, Mr. Editor, I take my leave of you for the 
preſent ; but let me warn your inſidious correſpondent 
(whom I plainly diſcover to be a concealed Jacobin) 
not to vilify our King and his kingdom, under the thin 
veil of love for a conſtitution, of which he appears 
groſsly ignorant, by comparing it to an 1. Re- 


eee After this caution, ſhould he ſtill perſevere, 
et the law take its courſe; and although there is no 
danger of his dying a“ Martyr to Liberty,“ he may 
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yet be convinced, to his aſtoniſhment, that we have an 
Attorney-General to proſecute inlidious friends, as well 


* 


as declared enemies. 


1 


The invention of that wicked inſtrument the Tele- 
graphe, proves, to a demonſtration, that a Republican 
Government is not ſuited to an extent of territory, 
above three yards broad, and fix yards long. 


Your's, &c. 


Y. 


[The following was one of the moſt popular Airs with the Sol- 


diers of the Army of the North.] 


COUPLETS BACHIQUES ET GUERRIERS, * 
OULEZ. vous ſuivre un bon conſeil? 


Buvez avant que de combattre 


De ſens froid je vaux mon pareil 


Mais quand j'ai bien bu j'en vaux quatre. 
Verſez donc, mes amis, verſez 
Je n'en puis jamais boire alles. 


Ma foi ! c'eſt un triſte ſoldat 
Que celui qui ne ſait pas boire, 
II voit les dangers du combat 
Le buveur n'en voit que la gloire. 
Verſez donc, &c. 
Come ce Vin tourne ||Efprit, 


Comme il vous change une perſonne | 


Tel qui tremble s'il reflechit, 
Fait trembler quand il deraiſonne. 
Verfez donc, &c. 
Cet Univers, ah qu'il eft beau 
Mais pourquoi dans cet ouvrage, 
Le Seigneur at- il mis tant d' Eau, 
Le Vin me plairoit d'avantage. 
Verſez donc, Le. 
Sy n'a pas fait un element, 
De cette 1:queur rubiconde, 
Le Seigneur s'eſt montre prudent, 


Nous euſſions defi=che le Monde. 


Verſez donc mes amis, verſez, 
Je * puis jamais boire aſſez. 


IMITATION 


8 * 
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RINK, Soldiers ! noble is the plan, 
Ere dreadful on the foe you pour; 
'T'hough I can fober fight my man, 
My bottle 12 me ſtrength for ſour. 
hen fill the bumper, let it paſs ! 
I'm never weary of my glaſs. 


He that to battle ſober goes, 

Will dimly ſhine in future ſtory; 
He views the danger of the blows, 
Ihe toper only views the glory. 

Then fill, &c. 


As wine the heart of man can cheer, 
And raiſe him to a brighter fellow ; 
He that when ſober ſhakes for fear, 
- Makes others ſhake when he gets mellow. 
TE Then fill, &c. 


This world's a wond'rous work, and fine, 
Feet to my mind the Great Creator 
Was ſomewhat ſparing of his wine, 
And mighty laviſh of his water. 
Then fill, &c. 


Twas wiſe though not to bid the tide 
With ruby coloured nectar flow; 
Our drinking, elie, the world had dried 
To duſt and aſhes long ago. 
Then fill, &c. 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH. 


7 HRO UGH the channel of your paper permit 
me to pour forth the effuſions of my joy, on 

my happy return to my native country, after a very 
tedious peregrination, and woeful ſufferings, the con- 
ſequence of an unfortunate laxity of ſpeech, which 
makes me inconſiderately expreſs every idea that riſes 
in my mind. Being in Kuſlia at the acceſſion of the 
| preſent 
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preſent Czarina, I very imprudently took it into my 
head to inveſtigate her title to the Imperial crown, and 
the means by which ſhe aſcended the throne. The 
Czarina hearing of it, ſent an officer to me, who told 
me, in French, that his miſtreſs, underſtanding that I 
was a traveller of great penetration, had graciouſly de- 
termined to ſend me to Siberia, where 1 might make 
obſervations upon the foil and climate, free — 
[ remained there till towards the cloſe of her firſt war 
with the Turks, when I was ſent to join the army that 
was beſieging Adrianopte, Making my eſcape from 
thence, I reached the capital of the Ottoman empire, at 
a time when the Muſſulmen were going in folemn pro- 
ceſſion to call down bleſſings from Heaven upon their 
arms, and were killing a Jew and an aſs at every place 
where they made a halt s. Though I had almoſt forgot 
the uſe of my tongue in Siberia, could not help ſaying 
that the murdering of Jews was an odd way of ſhewing 
their reſpe& for the great prophet Moſes, whom all 
Mahometans pretend to revere; and that if they thought 
to gain victories by killing aſſes, they were aſſes them- 
ſelves. I was overheard, and carried before the Cadi, 
who liſtened attentively to the depolition againſt me: 
Allah is merciful,” ſaid he; © give the Chriſtian dog 
three hundred blows on the ſoles of his feet, and ſend 
him to the pallies.*” I had not been long there, when 
in the only battle fought by the Pope's gallies in the 
preſent century, it was my good fortune to be taken by 
the Capitana, and carried into Civita Vecchia. 

From Civita Vecchia I went to Rome, where I was 
ed by a Signor Abbate, if it was not my intention to 
Kiſs the Pope's toe, © If,” faid I, © the Pope imitated 
him whoſe Vicar he is upon earth, he ought rather to 
waſh my feet, than expect me to kiſs his.” The Prieſt 
being an informer, accuſed me to the Holy Office, who 


* This is actually the practice of the Turks, when they meet 
vich any ſignal military misfortunes, 
12 ſent 
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fent a Captain of the Guards to arreſt me, As the ſc. 
rocco was blowing, the Captain came in fanning him. 
ſelf; and after luffering me to treat him with ices, ex- 
plained the nature of his buſineſs, and carried me to the 
Caſtle of St. Angelo, in the name of the /anti/ſimo 
Padre. 

At the Jubilee in 1775, a general and plenary indul- 
gence for their fins was granted to all Catholics, and a 
general remiſſion of their puniſhment to all priſoners; 
to that I once more obtained my liberty. But I did 
not preſerve it long ; for going to Venice, I could not 
help expreſſing my horror at the letter-boxes ſtuck in 
the walls of the Doge's palace, to receive denunzie ſe- 
grete againſt ſuch as ſpoke of ſtate-affairs. I alſo ven- 
tured to hint at ſome improvements in the Venetian 
Government, which would be equally beneficial to the 
ſenators and people. It was Carnival time ; and as the 
Sbirro, who came to take me into cuſtody, was drefled 
in a black domino, and had a vizor maſk upon his elbow, 
J took it for a maſquerade frolic. I ſoon found it, how- 
ever, more ſerious than I ſuppoſed, and was detained 
ten years in priſon. At the end of that period, a Sena- 
tor waited upon me, and told me, with great politeneſs, 
that my ſecluſion from ſociety did not proceed from any 
fears entertained by the Senate, who governed the 
people only for their own good ; but that it was a little 
ſalutary admonition they were accuſtomed to give to fo- 
reigners, by way of rendering them more cautious in 
countries where imprudencies of the like nature were 


looked upon in a more ſerious light. 


From Venice I went to Spain; where I had ſcarcely 
been two days, before I found myſelf ſnugly lodged in 
the priſon of the Inquifition. Soon after an old Monk 
aſked me, in the moſt affectionate manner, if I could 
not gueſs at the cauſe of my confinement ? but, as J 
hope to be ſaved, I am ſo great a reprobate, that I could 
not divine for which of my profane jokes I was laid in 
limbo, till being put upon the rack, I recollected that | 


had called the Recollet friars, who have no beards, but 
wear 


> 
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wear the ſame habit as the Capuchin Monks, the fe- 
males of that ſpecies of animal. This reminiſcence 
ſaved me from further torments ; and it pleaſed God to 
et me get out of their hands, with no injury but the diſ- 
location of my wriſts and ancles, and alittle flagellation, 
by way of penance. 

I will not tell you how I was put into the Baſtile by 
the old Government of France; nor how I found my 
way into one of the King's Caſtles in Pruſſia: theſe are 
accidents of an ordinary kind ; but I muſt again expreſs 
the joy I feel at being in a free country, where a man, 
who, like me, ſays every thing he thinks, is in ſafety. 

Here we are in no danger of impriſonment, pillory, 
or tranſportation, for delivering our opinions; here a 
man may ſay which kind of Government he thinks the 
beſt, without reſerve. Here are no ſpies, no informers ; 
nor if there were, would they be liſtened to. Here a 
man may indulge his paſſion for liberty over a bottle, — 
Here we are not obliged to whiſper our opinions in 
Coffee-houſes, or look behind us in the public walks.— 
Here we are in no danger of illegal commitments by 
Juſtices of the Peace. —Here a few unguzarded and un- 
meaning words, ſpoken in ſmall companies, are not 
tortured into ſedition, Which means an open attempt 
to ſtir up the people to acts of violence againſt Govern- 
ment. Here no Judge endeavours to influence the 
jury; gives a ſtrained interpretation to the law, or in- 
fits exceſſi ve puniſhments. Here there are no abuſes ; 
or if there ate, they are immediately reformed. —Here 
no attempts are made to delude the people, becauſe our 
Governors conſult the general intereſt of the commu- 
nity alone. No; the privileges of free Britons, 
winch we have enjoyed fo long, we ſtil} enjoy in the 
fulleſt extent, and live in the utmoſt happineſs and har- 
mony, What a pleaſure is this for a 

Gzetteer. 17 COSMOPOLITE ® | 
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This letter appeared ſoon after the eſtabliſhment of Mr. 
Reeves's inquiſition, and about the time of Mr. Froſt's impriſon- 
ment, the ſentences of the Scotch Judges,”and many extraordinary 
commitments for ſuppoſed ſeditious words. Ws; 
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IMITATIONS OF HORACE, 
CARM. LIB. I. ODE Xiv. TRANSLATED. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


= Poet makes a voyage to Britain, in purſuance 
of his promiſe—lib, III. Ode iv. lin. 33.— 
« Viſam Britannos hoſpitibus feros”-—< I will viſit 
the Britons, inhoſpitable to ſtrangers.” The veſlel in 
which he failed was called the Britannia, whether 
from the place of its deſtination, or from the circum- 
ſtance of being built of Britiſh wood, I cannot deter- 
mine ; but, I believe, for both reaſons. After a tedious 
voyage, at laſt, he arrived ſafe at Portſmouth.---The 
{hip was grievoully ſhattered ; but the Captain deter- 
mined to go out again immediately, before ſhe was 
well refitted, and while the weather was very unpro- 
miſing Several of the crew were heard to mutter, in 
conſequence of this proceeding ; upon which the Cap- 
tain, by advice of the pilot, put them in irons.-—But 
the moſt curious incident was (if we may believe 
Quintilian), that Horace was indicted for a libel, as 
if, under the allegory of a ſhip, he had intended to 
paint the dangers and diſtreſſes of the commonwealth 
—-W hoever peruſes my verſion, will ſee how ground- 
leſs and abſurd this accuſation was The reader need 
only keep in mind, that the Poet, more ſafe at ſhore, 
makes this pathetic addreſs to the veſſel, in which his 
life and fortunes were ſo lately riſked-—- 


TO THE GOOD SHIP BRITANNIA. 


BRITANNIA, while freſh ſtorms are brewing, 
I wonder what the devil you're doing 

Put back to harbour, might and main, 

Nor venture out to ſea again: 

Your hull's too tender long to laſt, 

You're fain to try a jury-maſt ; 

Your tackle's old, your timber's crazy, 


The winds are high, the weather hazyz  _ 
2 Your 
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Your anchor's loſt, you've ſprung a leak ; 

Hark, how the ropes and cordage creak | 

A rag of canvas ſcarce remains; 

Your pilot idly beats his brains — 

A cub that knows not ſtem from ſtern, 

Too high tobey, too proud to learn 

In vain you worry Heav'n with pray'rs: 

Think you that Heaven one farthing cares 

Whether a failor prays or ſwears! 

In vain you ſport your threadbare joke, 

And call yourſelf “ Old Heart of Oak.” 

No ſeaman, that can box his compals, 

Truſts to your daubs, or titles pompous. 

Take Har leſt Boreas plays the mocker, 

And cry-—-<< This ſnug in Davy's locker.” 

Though while on board as ſick as hell, 

At ſhore, old girl, I wiſh you well. 

Beware of ſhoals—-of wind and weather, 

And try to keep your planks together ; 

Or elſe the rav*nous ſea will gorge, 
a 


And lodge you next the Royal George. 


Q. HORAT. FLAC. ARM. LIB. 1. ODE I4, 


(0) Navis, referent in mare te novi 
Fluctus. © quid agis? fortiter occupa 
Portum. nonne vides ut 
Nudum remigio latus ? 

Et malus celeri ſaucius Africo, 
Antennzq ; gemant ? Ac ſine funibus 
Vix durare carinæ 

Poſſint imperioſius 

Afquor ? Non tibi ſunt integra lintea; 
Non dii, quos iterum preſſa voces malo: 
Quamvis Pontica pinus, 

Silvæ filia nobilis 

Iactes et genus, & nomen inutile. 
Nil pictis timidus navita puppibus 
Fidit Tu niſi ventis 
Debes ludibrium, cave. 
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Nuper ſollicitum quæ mihi tædium; 
Nunc deſiderium, curaque non levis, 
Interfuſa nitentes | 


Vites zquora Cycladas ! 


MR. EDITOR®, 


NDERSTANDING that my !aſt tranſlation of 


an Ode of Horace did not diſpleaſe the beſt judges, 
I have taken the liberty to ſend you a ſecond attempt, 
which I ſubmit to your candour. It may ſeem matter 
of wonder to you, as it does to me, that neither Quin- 
tilian, nor Will Baxter, nor any other hunter of alle- 
gories, ſhould find out the real drift of this ode, which 
is ſo very caſy to be diſcovered, The cafe, in ſhort, is 
as follows. Auguſtus, in the midft of peace and tran- 
quillity, felt or feigned, an alarm, on account of ſome 
books written by perſons ſuſpected of an attachment to 
the party of Cato and Brutus, and recommending repub- 
lican principles. Now, Horace having been a colonel 
in Brutus's army, and being rather too free in pee 
his religious ſentiments, naturally paſſed for an athei 
and a republican. Auguſtus publiſhed an edict to tell his 
ſubjects how happy they all were, in ſpite of the ſuggeſt- 
ions of mal- contents; commanding them to ſtick cloſe 
to their old religions; and threatening, that whoever was 
not active in athiſting the government, ſhould be treated 
as an enemy to church and ſtatz, Upon this occaſion 
Horace read —or affected to read, for I will not take my 
cath to his fincerity—a recantation. In one part of the 
ode he ſays—“ Jupiter, who generally thunders and 
lightens in cloudy weather, now has driven his chariot 
through the ſerene air.” This is fo plain an emblem of 
Auguſtus fulminating his cenfures in a time of perfect 
tranquillity, that it needs no farther comment. Our 
author refers to this circumſtance again, CARM. vii. 5. 


* This Letter and Tranſlation allude, wi h great delicacy, in- 
gennity, and fue, to the viſionary alarm about republican prin- 
ciples, raiied at the beginning of the preient war. 1 

| | | «K Cx 
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« Clo tonantem credidimus Jovem regnare: præſens Di- 
ws habebitur Auguſtus Wie have believed that Ju- 
piter reigns thundering from heaven : Auguſtus ſhall 
be eſteemed a preſent God.” In another place he ex- 
preſsly calls Auguſtus Jupiter—Ee1sT. i. 19—43.— 
Rides ait, et Jovis auribus iſta ſervas“ “ Y ou joke, 
ſays he, “ and reſerve your veries for the ear of Jove.“ 
For all ſovereigns, while they are in power, are com- 
pared to the | che ta of the Gods, however weak, 
wicked, or worthleſs they may be— 


Nihil eft quod credere de ſe, 
Non poſſit, cum laudatur Dis æque potentas. 


I muſt not forget to add, that this edict of the Em- 
peror was followed with numerous addreſſes from large 
bodies of the men who were once called Romans, 4 
lowing the reality of the plots, lamenting the decay of 
piety, and promiſing to refiſt all innovation, and to de- 
fend his ſacred Czlarean Majeſty with their lives and 
fortunes, | 

HOR Ack, BOOK I. ODE XXXIV: 


TILL now T held free-thinking notions, 
Gave little heed to my devotions; 

Scarce went to church four times a-year, 
And then ſlept more than pray'd, I fear: 
But now I'm quite an alter'd man 
I quit the courſe I lately ran; 
Aud giving heterodoxy o'er, 
Unlearn my irreligious lore. 
Yet, leſt you entertain a doubt, 
I'll tell you how it came about, 

Jove ſeldom lets his lightnings fly, 
Except when clouds obſcure the ſky, 
As well you know; but t'other morning, 
He thunder'd without previous warning, 
And flaſh'd in ſuch a perfect calm, 
It gave me a religious qualm: 
Nor me alone—the frightful ſound 
Reach'd to the country's utmoſt bound; 


— — — _ * 
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And ev'ry river in the nation, | 
From concave ſhores made replication®, 
The brutiſh clods, in ſhape of cits, 
Were almoſt frighten'd into fits. 
Henceforth I bow to every altar, 

And wiſh all infidels a halter. 

I fee what power your Gods can ſhew, 


Change low with high, and high with low ; the 
Pull down the lofty from his place, the 
And in his ſtead exalt the baſe : ble 
'Fhus Fortune's gifts ſome loſe, ſome gain, he 


While mortals gaze, and gueſs in vain, 


HORAT. LIB. I. ODE 34. 
PAR cus deorum cultor et infrequens 
Inſanientis dum ſapientiæ | 
Conſultus erro, nunc retrorſum 
Vela dare, atque iterare curſus | 
Cogor reliEtos---Namque Dieſpiter 
Igni coruſco nubila dividens, 
Plerumque per purum tonantes 
Egit e volucremque currum: 


Quo bruta tellus, et vaga flumina, In 
Quo Styx, et inviſi horrida Tænari th 
Sedes, Atlanteuſque finis on 
Concutitur Valet ima ſummis | m 
Mutare et inſignem attenuat Deus, hc 
Obſcura promens---Hinc apicem rapax ec 
Fortuna cum ſtridore acuto 5 
Suſtulit: hic poſuiſſe guadet. / 
ö THE EMBASSY TO CHINA+. 8 
| HE jealouſy of the Chineſe, who, judging from the A 
| example of India, might ſuſpect that the mercan- 1 
| tile eſtabliſhments which we afked for, were meant as t 
| '# Shakeſpear's Julius Cæſar, Act i. Scene 1. | 
i + The ludicrous circumſtance that gave riſe to this Jeu d' Eſprit 5 
1 was ſtrongly affirmed to be a fact by ſeveral of the Eaſt-India ; 
| Company's officers. 
| pany the 
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the firſt ſtep to an aſſumption of power and territory, 
that might enable us to give them the law in their own 
dominions; this ealouty, added to ſundry other grave 
reaſons of ſtate, are generally ſuppoſed to have occaſi- 
oned the failure of the magnificent embaſſy we ſent 
acroſs the Indian eas. 

That theſe reaſons would have had due weight with 
the wary Chineſe, and that they might have baffled all 
the {kill of the moſt artful negociator, is highly proba- 
ble; but the abrupt termination of the treaty is ſaid to 
be owing to another cauſe: to a cauſe ſo curious, that 
to obtain belief it was neceſſary that the information 
ſhould be ſeriouſly given, as it really was, by officers 
who left China in the fleet under convoy of the Lion. 

It ſeems, that the ſagacious perſons who were em- 
powered to make a ſelection of proper preſents for the 
mighty Emperor of China, wiſhing to give ſomething 
to utility, as well as to ſhew, included among the ſpeci- 
mens of the ingenuity of our artiſts, a newly-invented 
cabinet Paiſance, in plain Engliſh, a patent water-cloſet. 

It is not eaſy to determine by conjecture, whether the 
Interpreter of the ſolemn embaſſy explained by words 
the conſtruction of this curious machine, or whether 
one of the Ambaſſador's retinue was appointed to de- 
monſt rate its purpoſe by appropriate action. As ſoon, 
however, as the nature of it was known, nothing could 
equal the horror and diſguſt of the Mandarins of State. 
By the immortal Tien, it was too much! What! did 
thele audacious foreigners ſuppoſe that the Holy San of 
Heaven, the Sole Governor of the Earth, could have o- 
calion for a water-cloſet ! In all the countleſs ages 
that China has exiſted as a ſtate; during the twenty 1 
naſties that have ſucceſſively held the reins of govern- 
meat, ſuch a ſhocking affront had not been 1 to 
the majeſty of the empire 

And, indeed, to a people ſo ceremonious, ſo refined, 
and fo full of veneration for their auguſt Emperor, the 
indecency muſt have appeared as groſs, as would ap- 
pear to the modefty of the Engliſh court the preſent of 
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a Lob-lob book from the merchants of Canton. It was 
as bad as it would be at Madrid to ſuppoſe the Queen 
of Spain to have legs, or to peep at thoſe of a favourite 
Sultana on the banks of the Boſphorus. It amounted 
to what the French uſed to call Leze-Maje/te au premier 
chef. It was a ſort of ſacrilege; and doubtleſs would 
have been puniſhed accordingly, if the Ambaſſadors had 
not been protected by their diplomatic character. 

The nature of ſeveral other preſents was very diſſa- 
tisfactory to the Chineſe; but it was chiefly the cabinet 
d'aiſance that made them turn up their noſes at our com- 
mercial offers. . 

The failure of ſo grand an enterprize, from a cauſe of 
ſuch low import, is a new proof that great effects ma 
ſpring from little cauſes: and it will, no doubt, furniſh 
matter of regret to thoſe who ſelected the preſents, when 
they reflect, that their dreams of finding gold in China 
might poſſibly have been realized, if their ideas had not 
favoured ſomewhat too ſtrongly of geld. finding. 
Gazetteer, | 
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COPY OF A LETTER * 

From BANEELON, one of tbe Natives of New South Wales, now 

in London, to bis Wife BARANGAROO, at Botany Bay. 
HOUGH this is a very fine country, my dear 
little Barangaroo; though I every day fee very 
fine ſights ; and though there is great plenty of kanga- 
roos and fiſh, yet I wiſh I were got back to my wife 
and the woods, as I am afraid ſome accident will hap- 
pen to me here; having juſt learnt, that all the men in 
King George's country are mad; as for ſome time 
paſt, I have heard them fay nothing to one another, 
dut—“ What's the news?“ I ſaid the ſame to one of 
them this morning; and he told me very ſtrange and 

ſad things, indeed. 

He ſaid, that ſome months ago it was diſcovered, 


» 


This letter appeared ſome months after the declaration of 
war, when Baneclon was in London, | 


that 
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that a part of the tribe of Engliſh-gal#* meant to take ad- 
vantage of the reſt, by putting every body upon the 
ſame footing ; and were deſirous of ruining, their own 
country entirely, by way of being happy. hat a great 
many of the red men were called together, to prevent 
their doing ſo, juſt as they uſed to prevent our taking 
bread, when we were hungry at Botany Bay. I then 
aſked him, if the red men had killed them, as they did 
ſome of the tribe of Comeringal in our country; and 
to my great aſtoniſhment, he told me, that the red men 
had left all theſe miſchievous men juſt as they were, 
and had gone acroſs the great water to fight the tribe of 
French-gal. : 

When I aſked, why they made war upon the tribe 
of French-gal, he told me, it was for fear the tribe of 
French-gal ſhould make war upon them ſome hundred 
moons hence; and that the-Engliſh, who were the only 
people in this half of the globe, who had cut off the 
head of their Chief, and made their own laws, were re- 
ſolved never to forgive the other tribe, becauſe they had 
cut off the head of their Chief, and wanted to make 
their own laws. He ſaid, beſides, that, as it was much 
to he feared that the tribe of French- gal might fall out, 
and kill one another, the Engliſh, and a number of 
other tribes, were gone to prevent it, by killing the 
greateſt number of them poſſible. “ Sun and Moon !”? 
exclaimed I, “ can this be true!“ And the Engliſhman. 
laid his hand upon his breaſt, and ſaid it was true. 

He then went on to tell me, that becauſe the other 
tribes were afraid, that certain opinions of the tribe of 
French-gal ſhould find their way into their country, 
they ſent thither all the Frenchmen they could lay hold of ; 
and that, becauſe-the French had threatened to kill the 
Princes of this country, the Engliſh Princes were gone 
to be killed in the country of the French, Here, my 


— 


Gal, in the language of the natives of New Holland, is a 
kind of generic termination, indicating a trihe or nation. 
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dear Barangaroo, my patience ran away from me, and 
I ſwore by my father's bones, that the people of this 
country muſt be mad. The Engliſhman, to whom [ 
was ſpeaking, and who, I believe, is not quite ſo mad 
as the reſt, ſaid, with the tears ſhining in his eyes, that 
he was afraid ſo too; and that very learned men had 
proved, that the whole tribe of Engliſh-gal went mad 
once in ſeven years.—« And is there no way of pre- 
venting it?“ ſaid I.—« Alas! no,” anſwered he; © for 
we never find out that we have been mad till ſeven years 
after.“ 

It has been propoſed to me to go and throw my ſpear 
at the French; but I have always ſaid, that as the 
French never took away my wife, or ſtole my fiſhing- 
nets, lines, and throwing-ſtick, I was not angry with 
them ; and that I could not fight without being angry. 
No, my dear Barangaroo, I hope to eſcape in ſafety 
from this mad country; and in the mean time, I beg 
of the great Spirit to ſave you from lightning, ſharks, 
and red men. What can I ſay more ? 


Gazetteer. BANEELON, 


MY POOR TURKEYS#. 
MR, EDITOR, 


| AVING a conſiderable number of turkeys to 

1 fend to town, I truſted my ſecond fon with the 
care of driving them, and gave him a proper charge, on 
his ſetting oft, to be very careful that he loſt none by 
the way; he then flouriſhed his red rag, at the word of 
command, and departed with the whole corps in ex- 


— 1 
** 


* This letter appeared ſhortly after the Duke of York received 
his firſt reinforcement of cavalry ; at the embarkation of which, 
our moſt gracious Sovereign attended in perſon, and generouſly 
gave the ſoldiers one ſhilling each. His Majeſty is alſo ſaid to 
have encouraged the ſoldiers, by ſaying- “ Hurra, my boys! 


this is my va. But this latter ſact we do not affirm, and ſhould 
he lotu to be. 


cellent 
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cellent order. The firft half mile was attended with 
no accident worth mentioning, except the lots of 
three fowls, which were ſwept into a gypſey wo- 
man's apron; but, a little farther on, when he 
came to a bridge, he drove twenty-fhve of them 
into the ſtream, and ſuffered five more to tumble 
through the balluſtrades, all of which were loſt irre- 
coverably. It appears, that in the next two miles he 
loſt but three in all, two of which were run over by a 
broad-wheel waggon, and the other was ſnugly depo- 
ſited in a tinker's wallet. Still, however, he went on 
without miſſing them, though four more fell down a 
cellar- window by the market-place at Norwich, ſixteen 
were ſtolen by a foraging party of militia- men; nine 
walked into a farm-yard, and two of the largeſt in the 
whole fluck were flogged up into the boot of a mail- 
coach, while his head was turned another way, At 
laſt, being informed that his number was diminiſhed, 
he wrote to me for a reinforcement, which I attended 
myſelf on their journey for a part of the way, and ] 
had the ſatisfaction to hear that they joined him in good 
order ; but, by the ſame expreſs, I found that he had 
lamed thirty-five of the firſt flock, by driving over 
flint-ſtones, and had borrowed more than- as many 
butcher's ſkewers to iplice the legs of others ; that three 
ſhepherd's dogs had killed eleven, and left ſixteen more 
without hopes of recovery ; that a penny pye-man had 
hid two fine cocks in his baſket; that a countryman, 
ſtaggering drunk from the fair, had knocked down two 
more, miſtaking them for weazles; and that a higgler 
coming by in the night, while my boy was found 
aſleep, had condeſcended to load his cart with them. 
I ſhall ſay nothing of the one hundred and fifty that 


ſtrayed away; of the dozen that dropped into a well; 


of the four-and-forty that were trod to death by a drove 
of oxen; of the ſeven-and-twenty demoliſhed by poach- 
ers; of the nineteen that took phyſic for indigeſtion, 
and died under the operation ; but content myſelf with 
obſerving, that nine-tenths of my "Turkeys were at 
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length deſtroyed, and that of the few which remained, 
there were hardly any worth faving. As faſt as I ſent 
a ſupply, my turkeys diſappeared: till at length I could 
not help exclaiming, with a deep ſigh from the bot- 
tom of my heart---< I have brought my turkeys to a 
fine market !” 

Chronicle, A NORFOLK FARMER, 


— — 


12 


BURGESSIANA, 
SIR *, 

1 AM ſurprized you ſhould have lately have permit- 

ted a paper, generally ſo correctly conducted as the 
Morning Chronicle, to become a channel of the groſſeſt 
ſlander, on the character of a private and a . in- 
dividual. A malicious writer in your paper, no doubt 
by impoſing on your credulity, has repeatedly endea- 
voured to impreſs the public with an opinion that Mr. 
BuRGEss, the Oil and Pickleman, in the Strand, is 
the ſame perſon as Mr. BurGEss, Under Secretary 
of State. The intereſt I feel in the credit of your 
paper, and the reſpect I entertain for Mr. B. the oil- 


man, induce me to contradict ſo vile an attack on his 


credit and reputation. Whether the calumny has ori- 
r from an —_ of Mr. B. the oilman, or a 
ying friend of the Under Secretary's, I cannot con- 
jecture. But as I know the family of Mr. B. the oil- 
man, friendſhip and Juſtice towards them require me 
to declare, that Mr. C. the Under Secretary is not re- 
lated to, or even in any manner connected with them. 
The calumniator of Mr. B. the oilman, could only 
have been led to invent ſuch a falſehood from the name 
being the ſame with the Under Secretary's; as in moſt 


—— — 


The following whimſical ſeries of letters were written in 1793, 


to ridicule Mr, Burgeſs, now Sir James Bland Burgeſs, on ac- 
count of the ſhare he was ſuppoſed to have in the property, if not 
in the compoſition, of a ſtrange newſpaper, called very improperly 
the True Briton, which was at that time particularly acrimonious 
in its attacks upon Mr. Fox. 

other 
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other reſpects they are extremely different. Mr. B. the 
oilman is a worthy man, and does no dirty work, ex- 
cept in his ſhop and his cellar; is ingenious in his bu- 
ſineſs; and when he advertiſes for cuſtom, does it 
openly and fairly: he is grateful for favours, and civil 
to his cuſtomers. His family is reſpectable; all his 
near relations being decent, and one of them an honour 
to the clerical profeſſion, He continues to follow the 
honeſt buſineſs to which he has been bred, and in which 
he is raiſing ” commendable induſtry a conſiderable 
fortune; and I can aſſure you, from my own know- 
ledge, Mr. B. the oilman, does not ever wiſh to force 
himſelf, by meanneſs, into any ſituation for which his 
E habits of life, and education, render him unqua- 
lified. 

Chronicle. I am, Mr. Editor, 


Your ſincere well-wiſher and conſtant reader, 
A FRIEND TO THE HONEST BURGESSES. 


SIR, 
OU have inſerted a letter in your paper of Satur- 
day, in which a friend of Mr. Burgeſs, the oil- 
man, has taken great pains to prove the ſaid oilman to 
be a different perſon from the Under-Secretary Bur- 
gels. I know not how this may be; if it be true, 
certainly it was the duty of every ſincere friend of the 
oilman to vindicate him from the aſperſion. But this 
vindication, however well meant, has done me a ſig- 
nal injury, by a transfer of the ſame diſgrace, Mr. 
Under-Secretary, it ſeems, now diſclaims all relation- 
ſhip to the oilman ; pleads a difference of ſpelling in 
the two names; and derives his own title and deſcent 
from an antient and reſpectable Italian family. Con- 
ſidering myſelf as the only branch of my family reſident 
in this country, I cannot, in juſtice to myſelf, fit down 
patiently under ſuch an imputation, and ſhall therefore 
briefly refute all the claims ſet up by this pretender, 
K 3 that 


beyond even the magnificent imagination of the late Mr, Burke. 
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that I may no longer be expoſed to the hard thoughts 
of the credulous, or the hard words of the malignant, 
His firſt proof of his country and his extraction, is his 
talent for poetical and muſical compoſitions. But I hereby 
caution the public “ to beware of counterfeits,” and 
to reject with diſdain the loathſome uff to which he 
may affix my name. For though I have no relations 
bigh in the church, nor am in the way, I am afraid, of 
acquiring a conſiderable fortune, I truſt I am as honeſt 
a man, and have as hearty a contempt for every thing 
that is low and mean, as any oilman in the Strand, 
What might contribute to circulate a report ſo perni- 
cious to my character, is a circumſtance of which [ 
have been informed by more than one or two govern- 
ment clerks, that this pretender often amuſes himſelf, 
and annoys them, by reading paragraphs and para- 
phraſes out of ſome outlandiſh newſpaper. Theſe he 
never fails to cry up to the ſkies; and if they do nor 
take the hint (which they indeed are ſeldom apt to do 
at firſt) he praiſes them in a ſtil] louder key, and hints 
pretty broadly, that they are written by one of our 
family, inuendo, himſelf. At other times, I am told, 
he torments theſe unfortimate clerks by ſtrumming for 
hours together what he calls muſical compoſitions, 
from the ſame quarter.* Now, Sir, as I dare ſay you 


— CW 


* Mr. Burgeſs uſed not only to cntertain his clerks in this way, 
but alſo his friends and acquaintance. If he chanced to find a 
harpſichord in any room, down the Under-Secretary would tit un- 
invited; and would play--- heaven how he would play, without 
end, or meaſure ! He is alſo a poet; and it cannot be denied that 
his verſes are very {mooth and wery pretty, The moſt celebrated 
of his poems is called the Birth and Triumph of Love; and was 
written to illuſtrate a ſeries of allegorical deſigns made by the 
Princeſs Elizabeth. The Triumph of Lowe contiſts in the little 

od's purſuit of two very curious objects, which he at laſt tranſ- 
To with a ſingle ſhaft; and which prove to be the tender-hearts 
of our auguſt Sovereigns, King George, and Queen Charlotte.--- 
Two bleeding, conſequently bloody hearts, hopping about upon 
their nether ends, form a ſublime and beautiful poetical image, 


will 
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will agree with me, that to a man, who has the leaſt 
value for his reputation, theſe rumours and ſuſpicions 
cannot but be extremely galling, I truſt, nay I de- 
mand, that you will do me the ſame public juſtice that 

ou have done the other gentleman. For ſurely the 
character and conſequence of an Italian poet and muſi- 
cian is more at ſtake from impoſtures, than any ven- 
ders even of Italian pickles poſſibly can be. I am, Sir, 


Your humble ſervant, 


Chronicle. BLANDOSO BORGHESE, 
Real Italian Poet and Muſician 


SIR, 


N conſequence of the confuſion and contradiCtion 

which the name of Burgeſs has lately occaſioned, 
[ have taken ſome pains to ſet myſelf, and, I hope, 
the world right on a point, which, if not cleared up 
in due time, will terribly perplex all future hiſtorians, 
Mr. Under-Secretary Burgeſs, it ſeems, at firſt called 
himſelf a native of this iſland : but whoever examined 
this pretence, quickly found that he had not an atom 
of the genuine Briton in his compoſition. This claim 
being therefore defeated, Mr. Under-Secretary, or his 
friends for him, next derived him from Italy, But 
this ſtory is eaſily confuted by his total want of the 
true genius for muſic and poetry. All the mufic he 
3 by a long application, amounted to a very mo- 
derate performance on the Jew's-harp. In 2 (if 
ſo it may be called) he is far inferior to Hayley, Anna 


Matilda, or even the Laureat. After a long enquiry, - 


the moſt probable account I can gather is, that the 
gentleman in queſtion is a Swiſs, a member of that 
illuſtrious body, which may properly be ſtiled, The 
impartial Defenders of Royalty. 

P. S. Ought not the Under-Secretary to reſume the 
old French orthography ot his name, Bourgeois? 
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SIR, 
Apprehend Sig. Blandoſo Borgheſe has diſcovered 
Mr. Burgeſs, the Under-Secretary, to have been in 

the oil and pickle trade; and conceiving that I had inti- 
mated the contrary in my former letter, he has ex- 
preſſed a doubt of the correctneſs of my ſtatement 
reſpecting Mr. Burgeſs, the oil and pickle man in the 
Strand, not being the ſame perſon with Mr. B. the 
Under-Secretary. If he will take the trouble of re. 
peruſing what I have there written, he will then per- 
ceive, that I have not any where aſſerted, either di- 
rectly or by implication, that Mr. B. the Under-Se- 
cretary had not kept an oil and pickle ſhop. If Sig. 
B. B. ſhould declare he knows the fact to be ſo, I dare 
ſay the public would take his word for it, even in oppo- 
ſition to the moſt ſolemn denial of the Under-Secre- 
tary. I am only deſirous of removing one ſpot from 
the family of my friend the oilman, and of reſtoring 
him to that peace of mind and privacy of which he has 
been diſturbed by cruel and ſpiteful miſrepreſentation, 
As Sig. B. B. is a foreigner, and writes under the im- 
preſſion of a warmth commendable in defence of the 
honour of his family, and a dread of his own reputa- 
tion being injured by a miſtake, 1 can excuſe his im- 
plicd ſuſpicion of my veracity. But if he ſhould again 
have occaſion to rid his old family coat of a noxious 
and loathſome inſect, I would adviſe him, for his own 
ſake, to pick it off, without endeavouring to puff it on 
another man's mantle, J am, Sir, your conſtant Reader, 

A FRIEND TO THE HONEST BURGESSES, 


sIR, | 
UCH confuſion has ariſen, I ſee, from the ori- 
ginal obſcurity of Mr. ptr vn; Placid ; and 
two worthy men, a Pickle-Dealer and an Italian Fidler, 
have had their pride wounded by the imputation of 
being related to him. I am happy to be able to ſet the 
future Hiſtorian right on this important point. =_ is 
| neither 
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neither an Engliſh Burgeſt an Italian Borgheſe, nor 


even a Swiſs Bourgeois. Mr. Placid, Sir, is a Spaniard: 
| had it from his own mouth; for, being with him one 
day during the Spaniſh Armament, I found the Under- 
Secretary buſy in ſcratching his head over a letter, 
Forgetting, I ſuppoſe, that I knew his only patron, 
to whom his Majeſty had entruſted the whole conduct 
of foreign affairs, a fit of vanity came over him; and 
loftily raiſing himſelf on his ſeat, he aſſumed an air of 
true Caſtilian gravity, and ſaid “ Is not this a ſtrange 
vicifitude of fortune! that I, who was born a ſubject 
of the King of Spain, ſhould now be appointed to con- 
duct the war againſt him?” I ſmiled at the Spaniſh 
Don's thus raiſing himſelf above the Engliſh Duke. 


Chronicle, AN ENVOY. 


SIR, 

1 been much diverted with the intereſting 
correſpondence which has lately been carried on 

in your paper, between Signor Blandoſo Borgheſe, mu- 
ſician, on the one part, and an independent pickle- 
man, who ſigns himſelf * A Friend to honeſt Bur- 
geſſes, on the other. It would be the higheſt pre- 
ſumption in me to pronounce abſolutely in favour of 
thoſe gentlemen, who, in point of abilities, ſeem to be 
ſo very well matched; and at the ſame time I ſhould 
conſider it an act of the groſſeſt injuſtice, both to them 
and their innocent families, to prejudge a diſpute on a 
matter of no leſs importance than that of ſatisfying 
their friends which of them is not the relative of a 
certain notorious Under-Secretary, I muſt however 
confeſs, with all my partiality for my own country- 
men, that I think ſome advantage has been gained by 
the Italian profeſſor; and that, notwithſtanding our in- 
genious oil-man has evidently put in practice all the 
reſources which he has been able to derive from long 
expericnce in the /ubricity of his trade, the dexterous 
foreigner has compelled him to admit, that the Under- 
Secretary 
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Secretary may, for aught he can tell to the contrary, 
have had ſome concern in the oil and pickle buſineſs, 
I muſt own, notwithſtanding, Sir, that the myſtery is 
by no means explained to my ſatisfaction by either of 
thoſe writers, and that were I diſpoſed to give credit 
to the aſtertions of the one or the other of them, a 
new perplexity would ariſe from the letters of your 
two correſpondents, one of whom politively affirms 
that the Under-Secrctary is a Sw:/s, and the other a 
Spaniard, Now, Sir, in the midſt of all this biogra- 
phical erudition, I ſhould be free to confeſs myſelf 
among the number of the puzzled, if I had not been 
fortunate enough to get at ſome very material evi- 
dence, which will not only throw light upon this 
complicated matter, but help to reſcue my friend, the 
Under-Secretary, fron the hands of thoſe who ſeem to 
pay ſuch littie reſpect to the ancient blood which cir- 
culates in his veins. It happened to me the other day, 
vir, to fall in company with a very near and dear rela- 
tion of the Under-Secretary, an odd, merry dog, and 
facetious gentleman, as ever the earth produced. The 
authenticity of my narrative will, I flatter myſelf, ad- 
mit of no diſpute, when I inform you that this per- 
ſonage was no other than the celebrated Signor Placido, 
alias the Little Devil; a perſon whoſe ingenious exer- 
ciſes on the ſlack-rope at Sadler's Wells have long 
been a theme of admiration to an anxious and — 
ened public. From him I learned ſeveral particulars 
concerning the ſubject which now ſo deſervedly occu- 
pies the ſpeculations of the curious. It ſeems that their 
common anceſtor was a celebrated German Rope-dancer, 
(not a Dutch Skipper, as it has been maliciouſly re- 
ported, perhaps with an intention-of confounding his 
pedigree with that of one Mr. George Roſe) who was 
a great man in his time, and author of a famous recipe 
for curing corns. His name was Fyn/iegelacvelbrand- |} 
tenfaſthout, and he flouriſhed about the time of the | 
Norman conqueſt. What ſerves to aſcertain this point 
more fully is an anecdote talked of to this G_— the 
OLLE 
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RoLLE family, which mentions that this very perſon 
bad the honour of being toſſed in a blanket at a feaſt 
given by one of the Duke Rollos, on his marriage with 
the Frow von Pompernicle, the famous Weſtphalian 
beauty with a wide mouth, and a great bolter of her- 
rings. After this he paſſed over into England, where 
he was long a favourite with the public, and exerciſed 
his various performances on the ſlack and tight-rope, 
to the great edification of our youth, It was at this 
period that an accident happened to the family name 
which it has never thoroughly recovered. Being none 
of the eaſieſt to remember, and having, withal, him- 
ſelf the misfortune to be a heavy, purſy man, ſome 
miſchievous wags took the liberty of adding to his Ger- 
man appellation the familiar nick-name of Barge—ſe, 
which the delicacy of modern pronunciation, by a very 
allowable corruption, has metamorphoſed into that of 
BurGEss. From this illuſtrious practitioner, my new 
acquaintance, the Little Devil, affures me they are 
both /ineally deſcended, and corroborates it by appeal- 
ing to various records in the poſſeſſion of the officers of 
police in ſundry parts of Europe, all of which agree 
in repreſenting the family, who were fond of travel- 
ling, as having Jaboured in their ſeveral vocations ta 
the great encouragement of the cultivation of hemp. 
hope, Sir, by this clear and ſatisfactory account of 
the manner in which the name was acquired, that 
vour correſpondents will acknowledge no farther diſ- | | 


pute can be maintained on this ſubject, and eſpecially 1 
that the gentleman who favoured us with a hint about ft 
the propriety of my friend's reſuming the original ll 
mode of ſpelling his name, which he contends to be li 
Bourgeois, will in future abſtain from his officiouſneſs, I 
ſince he muſt know that, in theſe days, Bourgeois is | 
but another name for a /ans-culottes, and he mult be | 
convinced by this account of Placid Burgeſs*s deſcent, 
that the culattes muſt have been a moſt indiſpenſible | 
article in the wardrobe of the founder of the family. 0 
Jam, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, | 
A TRUE BURGESSIAN, 
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Ecce iterum Criſpinus. - 

SIR, 

OTWITHSTANDING the ſkill and fetti. 

. gliezza with which the ingenious foreigner, Signor 
Blandoſo Borgheſe, endeavoured to parry off the reproach 
of being related to the placid Under-Secretary, the lat. 
ter's Italian warehouſe and complexion ſtill left the mat- 
ter in doubt. However, if he were a native of that 
land of mummery and muſic, could he be entirely igno- 
rant of his mother- tongue? Now, in the Under-Se- 
cretary's paper, I found an account of a ſhip being ar- 
rived at Genoa from Ponente. Where the d-y-l is 
Ponente?“ ſaid I to myſelf. „ I have been in every 
port of Italy, great and ſmall, from Civita-vecchia and 
Leghorn, to Nettuno and Porto-Fino, and yet I never 
heard of this Ponente.“ I took the map, and examined 
it-ſcrupuloufly from Reggio to Nizza, and ſtill no Po- 
nente was there. At aft. Jrecollected that Ponente was 
Italian for the weſt, and that the veſſel was merely ar- 
rived from the weſtward. From this, and many other 
blunders of the Under-Secretary, and ſtill more from 
his admirable aſſurance and intrepidity of countenance, 
I am inclined to believe a friend of mine who aſſerts, that 
he is an Iriſhman, and that his original name was 
Brogues; a diſtinction his family obtained by beginning 
ſome time fince to wear ſhoes. It is eaſy to conceive 
that the natural tendency of all languages to euphony, 
may have occaſioned the tranſpoſition of the r, of which 
we have many inſtances, as in burnt from brent, &c. 
The other trifling changes any etymologiſt will account 
for. Though the ſubject is almoſt as ſtale as the 
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* It there were any ſpecies of radiſh at all reſembling the Un- 
der-Secretary's complexion, he would be an excellent illuſtration 
of Shakeſpeare's whimfical deſcription of “ a forked radiſh, with 
a head moſt fantaſtically carved upon it,” When his yellow 
pock-marked face is puckered up into a ſweet-dimpled ſmile, 
which occurs at almoſt every moment, it is hardly poſſible to avoid 
catching the infection. 
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Under-Secretary's olives, yet as his birth has been aſ- 
ſigned to almoſt all the countries of Europe, by inſert- 
ing this letter, which proves him an Iriſhman, you will 
do a piece of ſervice to mankind in general. | 

| VAN TRUMP, 


THE LAWYER'S FAREWEL TO HIS MUSE. 
BY THE LATE SIR W. BL a\CESTONE, KNT., 


\ 8, by ſome tyrant's ſtern command, 
n 


A wretch forſakes his native land, 

foreign climes condemn'd to roam, 
An endleſs exile from his home; 
Penfive he treads the deſtin'd way, 
And dreads to go, nor dares to ſtay ; 

Till on ſome neighb'ring mountain's brow 

He ſtops, and turns his eye below ; 
There, melting at the well-known view, 
Drops a laſt tear, and bids adieu: 
So I, thus doom'd from thee to part, 
Gay Queen of Fancy and of Art, 
ReluQant move, with doubtful migd, 
Oft' ſtop, and often look behind, 


Companion of my tender age, 
Serenely gay, and ſweetly ſage, 
How blithſome were we wont to rove 
By verdant hill, or ſhady grove, 
Where fervent bees, with humming voice, 
Around the honey'd oak rejoice, 
And aged elms, with awful bend, 
In long cathedral walks extend ! 
Lull'd by the lapſe of gliding floods, 
Cheer'd by the warbling of the woods, 
How bleſt my days, my thoughts how free ! 
In ſweet ſociety with thee ! 
Then all was joyous, all was young, 
And years unheeded roll'd along 
But now the pleaſing dream is o'er 
Theſe ſcenes muſt charm me naw no more: 
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Loſt to the field, and torn from you— 
Farewel !—a long, a laſt adieu 


Me, wrangling courts, and ſtubhorn law, 
To ſmoke, and crowds, and cities draw 
There ſelfiſh Faction rules the day, 

And Pride and Av'rice throng the way : 
Diſeaſes taint the murky air, 

And midnight conflagrations glare; 
Looſe Revelry, and Riot bold, 

In frighted ſtreets their orgies hold j— 
Or, when in ſilence all is drown'd, 
Fell Murder walks her lonely round: 
No room for peace, no room for you, 
Adieu, celeſtial nymph, adieu! 


Shakeſpeare no more, thy ſylvan ſon, 
Nor all the art of Addiſon, 
Pope's heay*n-ſtrung lyre, nor Waller's eaſe, 
Nor Milton's mighty ſelf muſt pleaſe . 
Inſtead of theſe, a formal band, 
In furs and coifs, around me ſtand ; 
With ſounds uncouth, and accents dry, 
That grate the ſoul of harmony, 
Each pedant ſage unlocks his ſtore 
Of myſtic, dark, diſcordant lore; 
And points with tott'ring hand, the ways 
That lead me to the thorny maze, 


There, in a winding, cloſe retreat, 
Is Juſtice doom'd to fix her ſeat; 
There, fenc'd by bulwarks of the Jaw, 
She keeps the wond'ring world in awe 
And there, from vulgar fight retir'd, - 
Like eaſtern queens, is more admir'd. 


O let me pierce the ſecret ſhade, 
Where dwells the venerable maid ! 
There humbly mark, with rev'rent awe, 
The guardian of Britannia's law. 
Unfold with joy her ſacred page, 

(Th' united boaſt of many an age, 


Where 
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Where mix'd, yet uniform, appears 
The wiſdom of a thouſand years) 
In that pure ſpring the bottom view, 
Clear, deep, and regularly true, 
And other doctrines thence imbibe, 
That lurk within the ſordid ſcribe 
Obſerve how parts with parts unite, 
In one harmonious rule of right 
See countleſs wheels diſtinctly tend, 
By various laws, to one great end; 
While mighty Alfred's piercing foul 
Pervades and regulates the whole. 

Then welcome buſineſs, welcome ſtrife, 
Welcome the cares, the thorns of life : 
The viſage wan, the pur-blind fight, 

The toil by day, the lamp at night, - 

The tedious forms, the ſolemn prate, | 
The pert diſpute, the dull debate, 1 
The drowſy bench, the babbling hall, | 
For thee, fur Juſtice, welcome all! I 

Thus though my noon of life be paſt, - i | 
Yet let my ſetting ſun, at laſt, | 
Find out the ſtill, the rural cell, a 3 
Where ſage retirement loves to dwell! | 
There let me taſte the home-felt bliſs | 
Of innocence, and inward peace; 
Untainted by the guilty bribe; | l 

| 


Uncurs'd amid the happy tribe; 7 _—_— 
No orphan's cry to wound my ear, | 
My honour and my conſcience clear : | 
Thus may I calmly meet my end, i 
Thus to the grave in peace deſcend, q 


— ————— — 


PITT'S SPECIFIC, l; 
* Proprietor of this invaluable Medicine, begs 


(i 

leave to recommend it to the public in general; Il 
and thoſe of his friends in particular, for whoſe paſt fa- 10 
L 3 vours | | | 


ONns 
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vours he hereby acknowledges his moſt grateful obli- 


gations. He preſumes it is unneceſſary to remind them 


of the extraordinary talents of that Great Man, who 


firſt diſcovered its uſe, and its wonderous efficacy, in 


invigorating the Conſtitution. It is well known, that 
that Great Man, who was not leſs famed for his pene- 
tration in diſcovering the ſeat of a diſeaſe, than for his 
nice judgment in applying the proper remedy, was ac- 
cuſtomed to boaſt that he never found any caſe too deſ- 


_ perate; and that, whenever he had a reaſonable encou- 


ragement from his patients, and promiſes that they 
would abide ſtrictly and implicitly by the regimen he 
preſcribed, he was never known to have given them 
over, as the phraſe is. It would be needleſs to trace 
the progreſs of the patent from the original Inventor to 
the preſent Grantee let it therefore ſutfice, that the Pro- 
prietor, although he has not a regular diploma, yields 
not in point of medical ſkill to his predeceſſor, and in 
general adheres tohis ſyſtem, except that, by ſome 
captious perſons, he has been thought a little too fond 
of bleeding, and has occaſionally recommended evacu- 
ations before the prime vie were properly cleanſed. 
However, the practice is not without precedent, as 
the Preſident of the College of Phyſicians has inva- 
riably adopted it, and recommended it to the young 
licentiates. 

The Proprietor thinks he may be pardoned for re- 
commending his medicine during the preſent foggy 
and uncheering ſtate of the atmoſphere, whilſt the ba- 
rometer is below ſeventy, and will probably fall much 
lower, as it is conjectured by certain proficients in 
aftrological ſpeculation. He ſuppoſes the public are 
aware of the many complaints to which the nervous 


em is at preſent expoſed, partly owing to the a 


pheric influence, partly to a vicious tendncy to irrita- 
tion in the general habit; and therefore can, with con- 
fidence, ſuggeſt the peculiar virtues of his Specific. It 


is univerſally allowed to be a Sovereign remedy in con- 


fumptive caſes, when any ſymptoms of internal decay. 


have 
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have appeared in the Conſtitution. In ſuch caſes it will 
remove that febrile diſpoſition, and hefic heat, com- 
monly called Gallimania; and, by a few doſes, the pa- 
tient finds himſcif perfectly free from all complaints of 
weakneſs or indigeſtian, except that he may poſſibly be 
troubled occaſionally with acidities at the ſtomach, which 
however ſeldom happens, except when he indulges in 
high ſeaſoned French diſhes. Its deobſtruent qualities, 
are admitted on all hands; and it is ſaid to reconcile 
the palate to the graſſaſt and moſt nauſeous 026, and to 
ſtrengthen the tone of the ſtomach in ſuch a manner, 
that nothing can be too hard for digeſtion. 

The Proprietor begs leave to aſſure the Public, that 
there is no Mercury in the compoſition ; although it 
is apt to promote very copious difcharge of ſaliva. He 
truſts that it is unneceſſary to enlarge any farther upon 
its particular uſes ; but he cannot reſiſt the preſent op- 
portunity of making known its fingular efficacy in 
nervous Caſes, as will appear by the teſtimonies ſub- 
joined; and affures the Public, that the ingredients are 
of ſo ſimple a nature, that it tas been adminiſtered with 


perfect ſafety and ſuccefs to children, 


To the PROPRIETOR of PITT'S SPECIFIC, 


<. oa, 


&« HAVING received great benefit from the uſe of 
your incomparable Specific, in a diſorder with which I 
was moſt grievouſly affficted, I think it a duty, as well 
to the public as to yourſelf, to bear my teſtimony to its 
merits, I have luffered much from a cutaneous erup= 
tion, which I attribute partly to the company I have 


lately been accuſtomed to keep, and partly to a poverty 


of blood, as is frequently the caſe with gentlemen of my 
country. The palms * of my hands itched to ſuch a 
degree, that I was compelled to try every medicine that 


* Caſſius, you are much condemned to have an itching 
palm,” Shakeſpeare's Julius Caſar, a 
| | promiſed 
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promiſed ſucceſs ; but without effect. At laſt, I had 
recourſe to your inimitable Specific, which has com- 
pletely cured me, and which 1 have endeavoured to 
circulate as far as I was able amongſt my friends, ſe. 
veral of whom have been afflicted with the like diſeaſe, 
You are therefore authorized to publiſh this teſtimony, 
which I freely and readily give to a diſcovery that pro- 
miles to be of ſuch general uſe. 


(T. S.) © LoucGaB wn.” 


To the PROPRIETOR of PITT'S SPECIFIC. 
« In, 


« T HAD for ſome time laboured under a flow, ner- 
vous fever, for which I could only account by ſup- 
poſing it the effect of a ſudden alarm which ſeized 
me laſt year, and which left my nerves in fo ſhat- 
tered and irritable a ſtate, that I was adviſed by my 
phyſician to take a voyage to the South of France; 
where, by the help of your incomparable Specific—not- 
withſtanding I did not derive the advantage from the 
change of climate which I was encouraged to expect— 
I have again recovered my ſtrength and ſpirits. 

© G=—LB—T E—LL—T." 


To the PROPRIETOR of PITT'S SPECIFIC, 
cc SIR, , 


« I THINE it my duty to acquaint you, that I have 
received great benefit from the uſe of your Specific, 
having been moſt ſeverely attacked by a late epidemical 
diſorder, called the Yellow Fever ; of which, by the 
help of your invaluable medicine, am now perfectly 
recovered. My diſorder aroſe from a coldneſs of the 
ſtamach; to remove which 1 was obliged to call for 
cordials fo frequently, that my friends thought it un- 
ſafe to ſupply me any longer ; and recommended to me 
the uſe of your a I am now—lI thank God 
and your Specific |—reftored to ſuch a ſtate of health 
and ſpirits as I had no reaſon to expect, and which I 

never 
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powerful medicine. 
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never ſhould have attained, but for the uſe. of your 
Specific. I am, Sir, your humble Servant, 
« ANSTR——ER,*” 


To the PROPRIETOR of PITT'S SPECIFIC. 


« SIR, 


« ] HAVE for ſome time been afflicted with a de- 
preſſion of ſpirits, which my phyſician treated as hy- 
ochondriacal. However, by the help of your Specific, 
which I always wear at my breaſt, and mean foon to 
take inwardly, I feel myſelf quite ſtout again; and 
truſt I ſhall foon be able to return you my thanks in\ 
perſon for the benefit I have received from your very 


© CAR——LB,” 
To the PROPRIETOR of PIT T's SPECIFIC, 
R, : | 
« I WAS for ſome years ſuppoſed by my phyſicians 
to be in a decline; and by their advice I took ſeveral 
voyages, thinking that a change of climate would do' 
me good; which, indeed, were of ſome ſervice to me: 
but 1 found, that though I could bear the extremes of 
heat and cold equally well for a while, I could not en- 
joy my health in either for any length of time. I there- 
fore had recourſe to your Specific; and can now ſay, 
that I enjoy my health ſo well in my preſent ſituation, 
that I do not mean to quit it—ſo long as I can have a 
regular ſupply of your medicine. 
« I am, Sir, yours 
© AUCKE———ND.” 


—m—_—. 


—_ 


On this gentleman, who has obtained a high judicial ſitua - 
tion, the following Epigram was made: 


Neceſſity and Anſtr----r are very like each other; 
Neceflity has no law; neither has Anſtr r. 
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| LESSON FOR YOUNG BARRISTERS. 
HOW TO EXAMINE A WITNESS, 
Dramatis Perſonæ. 


THE BARRISTER— THE WITNESS. 


B. NALL John Tomkins. 
. Here (is ſworn.) 
B. Look this way What's your name? 
FW. John Tomkins. 

B. John Tomkins, eh! And pray, John Tomkins, 
what do you know about this affair ? 

W. As I was going along Cheapſide 

B. Stop, ſtop ! not quite ſo faſt, John Tomkins, 
When was you going along Cheapſide? 

. On Monday, the 26th of June. | 

B. Oh, oh! Monday, the 26th of June—And pray, 
now, how came you to know that it was Monday the 
26th of June? | 

W. I remember it very well. 

B. You have a good memory, John Tomkins—here 
is the middle of November, and you pretend to remem- 
ber your walking along Cheapſide in the end of June. 

Ves, Sir, 7 remember it as if it was but yeſterday. 

B. And pray, now, what makes you remember it 
ſo very well? 

V. I was then going to fetch a midwife— 

B. Stop there, if you pleaſe, Gentlemen of the jury, 
pleaſe to attend to this—So, John Tomkins, you, a 
hale, hearty man, were going to fetch a midwife, 
Now, anſwer me directly look this way, Sir—what 
could you poſſibly want with a midwife ? 8 

I. I wanted to fetch her to a neighbour's wife, 
who was ill a-bed. 

B. A neighbour's wife! What, then, you have no 
wife of your own? 1 

_— 1 

B. Recollect yourſelf; you ſay you have no wife of 
your own. 

V. No, Sir; I never had a wife. 
B. None 
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B. None of your quibbles, friend; I did not aſk you 
if you ever had a wife. I atk you if you have now a 
wife? and you ſay no. 

IV. Yes, Sir; and I fay truth. 

B. Yes, Sir! and no, Sir! and you fay truth! we 
ſhall ſoon find that out. And was there nobody to 
fetch a midwife but you? 

IV. No; my neighbour lay ill himſelf — 

B. What! did he want a midwife too? (a loud laugh.) 

. He lay ill of a fever; and fo I went, to ſerve him. 

B. No doubt, you are a very ſerviceable fellow in 
your way. — But pray, now, after you had fetched the 
midwife, where did you go? 

I. I went to call upon a friend 

B. Hold! What time in the day was this? 

I. About ſeven o'clock in the evening. 

B. It was quite day-light, was it not? 

IV. Yes, Sir; it was a fine ſummer-evening. 

IV. What! is it always day-light in a jummer- 
evening. 

I. I believe ſo—(ſmiling ). ; 

B. No laughing, Sir, if you pleaſe; this is too ſe- 
rious a matter for levity. What did you do when you 
went to call upon a friend? | 

V. He aſked me to take a walk; and, when we were 
walking, we heard a great noiſe— | 

B. And where was this? 

. In the ſtreet. 

B. Pray attend, Sir—I don't aſk you, whether it 
was in the ſtreet I aſk you what ſtreet ? 

FW. don't know the name of the ſtreet ; but it turns 
Gown from 

B. Now, Sir, upon your oath—do you ſay you don't 
know the name of the ſtreet? 

. No, I don't. 

B. Did you never hear it? 

V. I may have heard it; but I can't ſay I remember it. 

Z. Do you always forget what you have heard? 

e . I don't 


# 
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NV. I don't know that I ever heard it; but J may 
have heard it, and forgot it. 

B. Well, Sir, perhaps we may fall upon a way to 
make you remember it. 

V. I don't know, Sir; I would tell it if I knew it, 

B. O! to be ſure you would; you are remarkably 
communicative, -Well, you heard a noiſe, and I ſup. 
poſe you went to ſee it too. 

7 Yes; we went to the houſe where it came 
from— 

B. So! it came from a houſe, and pray what kind 
of a houſe? 

IJ. The Cock and Bottle, a public-houſe. 

B. The Cock and Bottle] why I never heard of ſuch 
a houſe. . Pray what has a cock to do with a bottle? 

FF. I can't tell; that is the ſign. 

B. Well—and what paſſed then ? 

V. We went in to ſee what was the matter, 
and the priſoner there 

B. Where? 

V. Him at the bar, there; I know him very well. 

B. Yau know him? how came you to know him? 

V. We worked journey-work together once; and 
I remember him well, 

- B. So! your memory returns: you can't tell the 
name of the ſtreet, but you know the name of the pub- 
lic-houſe, and you know the priſoner at the bar. —You 
are a very pretty fellow] And pray what was the pri- 
ſoner doing? 

V. When I faw him, he was 
B. When you ſaw him! did I aſk you what he was 
doing, when you did not fee him? 

V. I underſtood he had been fighting. 

B. Give us none of your underſtanding—tell what 
you ſaw. 

J. He was drinking ſome Hollands and water. 

B. Are you ture it was Hollands and water? 


. Ves; he aſked me to drink with him, and I juſt 
put it to my lips. | 
B. No 


. 
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B. No doubt you did, and, I dare ſay, did not take 
it ſoon from them. But now, Sir, recollect you are 
upon oath—look at the jury, Sir—upon your oath, 
will you aver, that it was Hollands and water? 

IP. Yes, it was. 

B, What! was it not plain gin? 

IV. No; the landlord faid it was Hollands. 

B. O] now we ſhall come to the point The land- 
hrd ſaid! Do you believe every thing the landlord of 
the Cock and Bottle ſays ? 

I. don't know him enough. 

B. Pray what 9 — are you of? 

IV. I am a Proteſtant. 

3. Do you believe in a future ſtate? 

V. Yes. 

B. Then, what paſſed after you drank the Hollands 
and water ? 

I. I heard there had been a fight, and a man killed; 
and I faid, O]! Robert, I hope you have not done 
this:“ and he ſhook his head 

B. Shook his head ! And what did you underſtand by 
that ? 

W. Sir! 


B. I fay, what did you underſtand by his ſhaking | 


his head? 

. I can't tell. 

B. Can't tell Can't you tell what a man means 
when he ſhakes his head ? 

W. He ſaid nothing. 

B. Said nothing! I don't aſk you what he ſaid 
What did you ſay? 

J. What did I ſay? | 

B. Don't repeat my words, fellow; but come to the 
point at once. Did you ſee the dead man? 

. Yes; he lay in the next room. 

B. And how came he to be dead? 

. There had been a fight, as I ſaid before 

B. ] don't want you to repeat what you ſaid before. 

V. There had been a fight between him and the — 

„ ˖˙˖˙¹ 
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B. Speak up—his lordſhip don't hear you—can't 
you raiſe your voice ? 

. There had been a fight between him and the 
priſoner 

B. Stop there Pray, when did this fight begin? 

W. I can't tell exactly; it might be an hour before. 
The man was quite dead. 

B. And ſo he might, if the fight had been a month 
before that was not what I aſked you. Did you ſee 
the fight? 

. No—it was over before we came in, 

B. We! What we? 

M. I and my friend. | 

3. Weil—and it was over—and you ſaw nothing: 

W. No. Le 

B. Gem'men of the jury, you'll pleaſe attend to 
this—he politively ſwears he ſaw nothing of the fight, 
Pray, Sir, how was it that you ſaw nothing of the 
fight? 


V. Becauſe it was over before I entered the houſe, 


as I ſaid before. 

B. No repetitions, friend. Was there any fighting 
after you entered? 
M. No, all was quiet. 

B. Quiet! you juſt now ſaid, you heard a noiſe— 
you and your precious friend. 

IV. Yes, we heard a noiſe 

B. Speak up, can't you ; and don't heſitate ſo. 

. The noiſe was from the people, crying and la- 
menting— 

B. Don't look to me—look to the jury—well, cry- 
ing and lamenting. | 

. Crying and lamenting that it happened; and all 
blaming the dead man. | 

B. Blaming the dead man! why, I ſhould have 
thought him the moſt quiet of the whole - (another 
laugh)—But what did they blame him for? 

I. Becauſe he ſtruck the priſoner ſeveral times, 


without any caule, 
B. Did 


th 
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an't B. Did you ſee him ftrike the priſoner ? 
1. No; but I was told that 
| the Z. We don't aſk you what you was told What did 


ou ſee? | 
? IV, I faw no more than I have told you. 
fore. B. Then why do you come here to tell us what you 
heard? 
"nth **. I only wanted to give the reaſon why the com- 
| ſee pany blamed the deccated. 


B. O! we have nothing to do with your reaſons, 
or their's either, . 

. No, Sir, I don't ſay you have. 

B. Now, Sir, remember you are upon oath—you 


g ſet out with fetching a midwite; I preſume you now 
went for an undertaker, 
to . No, I did not. 
ht, B. No! that is ſurpriſing; ſuch a friendly man as 
he you ! I wonder the priſoner did not employ you. 
*. No, I went away ſoon after. 
HY B. And what induced you to go away ? 
M. It became late; and I could do no good. 
g B. I dare ſay you could not—And ſo you come here 


to do good, don't you? 
u. I hope I have done no harm—l have ſpoken 
— like an honeſt man—I don't know any thing more of 
the matter, | 
B. Nay, I ſhan't trouble you farther ; (witneſs re- 
tires but is called again). Pray, Sir, what did the pri- 
a ſoner drink his Hollands and water out of ? 
JV. A pint tumbler. 
B. A pint tumbler! what! a rummer ? 
V. I don't know—it is a glaſs that holds a pint, 
B. Are you ſure it holds a pint? 
. I believe fo, 
B. Aye, when it is full, I ſuppoſe. —You may go 
your ways, John Tomkins.—A pretty hopeful fellow 
that. | Aſide. Monthly Magazine, 


N. B. The neceſſity of giving the above Leſſons will appear by 
the following Article ;----- 
M 2 AN 
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AN INTERESTING ANECDOTE. 


X T a trial ſome few years ago in Ireland, a Mr, 
Morton proſecuted one John Farrel for an af. 
lault, with an attempt to commit a rape, upon his 
daughter. When Mr. Morton had given his teſti. 
mony for the crown (as the term is), he was croſs- 
examined by the counſel for the priſoner. The firſt 
queſtion aſked him by one of theſe counſel was, Pray, 
Sir, is the young lady your daughter?“ The witnets 
replied, “ Yes.” Pray, Sir” continued the counſel, 
« How do you know ſhe is your daughter ?” 

The witneſs thus expreſſed himſelf: 

“Gentlemen of the jury, I am called upon in this 
court to give my teſtimony—l have given it; and 
have given it honeſtly as to my mind, and true as to 
the fact. A counſel (at leaſt I ſuppoſe him fo by his 
impertinence) has aſked me, Whether I can, upon 
cath, ſwear that this young lady is my daughter f— 
Many of you are fathers, and will feel upon the occa- 
ſion as I do. 

« One obſervation I beg permiſſion of the court 
to make: it 1s, that in ſupport of the laws of my 
country, I come forward here to puniſh a tranſgreſſor 
at my own expence, and that the man who has aſked 
me the queſtion as to my daughter's legitimacy, and 
viho, no doubt, means to aſk many more of the ſame 
fort, is a perſon BRIBED to prevent the courſe of juſtice, 

Gentlemen, I will prove the aſſertion. Look to 
his briet—he there acknowledges to have received ter: 
guineas to defend a villain. 

„Will you believe the teſtimony, on cath, of a 
man who is not purchaſed, in preference to the argu- 
ment of a man who is publicly bribed, or will you not? 
That is the queſtion.” 

This ſo completely humbled the ſelf-ſufficient doun- 
ſe], that he was immediately dumb-foundered, and the 

ifoner was convicted, and ſentenced to two years 
impriſonment, and to give ſecurity for his good beha- 
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viour during life, himſelf in two thouſand pounds, and 


his ſecurities in one thouſand pounds each. 
If every witneſs would act in like manner, the 


ſcandalous liberties of counſel] would be leſs frequent. 


Courier, 


SIK 
Paſſing this morning through the Treaſury paſſage that leads into 
the Park, I picked up a packet which I found to be an open 
letter, adrefſ-d to the Editor of ſome Newſpaper ; but the 
name of the paper having been torn off, I could not diſcover 
which it was, In this ſituation, being your conſtant reader, I 
ſend it to you. If it is your property, all is well; it not, 
you may, I think, fairly take advantage of this accident, 
which procures you ſo early and important intelligence. 
I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 
Weſtminſter, Aug. 6, 1793. AMBULATOR, 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

OW TI admire your talents! When I compare 

1 your works with mine, I ſee evidently my 
own littleneſs: the wonders related by you in your 
truly Royal Papers, as much i mine as the 
refulgent Sun, riſing in the evening, does the Moon at 
roon-day. Nevertheleſs, I will venture to recount 
to you a ſimple and unadorned narrative of an excur- 
hon I made yeſterday ; only requeſting, that before 
you inſert it in your journal, you will throw a little 

embelliſhment over it, in your own inimitable manner. 
After having had the honour to breakfaſt with the 
Prince of Cobourg, I ſet out by his Highneſs's com- 
mand in a balloon, to reconnoitre the town and citadel 
o Lifle from above. Not having the proper guidance 
cf the machine for ſome time, it ſoon roſe with me to 
an extraordinary height, not leſs than fifteen miles, 
from whence you cannot conceive the beauty of the 
proſpect ; it exceeded even your imagination, Having 
a remarkably good glaſs with me, I had a diſtinct view 
of all Europe. In the South of France, I every 
where ſaw the Royaliſts and the Spaniards killing 
taouſands of raſcally and cowardly Sans-culottes, I ſaw, 
in the Mediterranean, Lord Hood capture a large fleet 
M 3 6f 
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of the enemy, Looking over to your delicious iſland, 
I alſo faw a very hot engagement between two noble 
armies, which ſurprized me much, as I had not heard 
that the French had made their projected invaſion of 
England; but I ſoon found it was only a grand field- 
day, anda mock engagement; after which both armies 
went cordially together, to receive their dinners from 
cooks dreſſed in captains' uniforms. 
But what you will more particularly rejoice to hear, 
I faw Briſſot ſitting ina dark cell of the Abbey Priſon, 
with the identical journal on a table before him, which 
you unluckily quoted without being able to produce 
your voucher, and could diſtinctly read in it every 
ſyllable that you have aſſerted, and a great deal more, 
If any one, after this, ſhould be hardy enough to 
queſtion your veracity, you have only to make uſe of 
my name. | 
The immediate buſineſs of my miſſion, however, 
obliged me to turn my eyes directly under me. The 
Allied Army began a furious bombardment of Litle, 
Although I was fo high in the air, I could diſtinctly 
hcar the ſcreams of the women in the town ; but this 
is not at all ſurpriſing, when we conſider how much 
ſound aſcends. Theſe ſcreams, however, and the 
longs of Ca Ira, were ſoon drowned by the noiſe of the 
cannonading, both of the armies without, and the for- 
treſs within, In the midſt of the ſmoke, I could 
diſtinctly perceive 10,000 French lying dead in the 
ſtreets. As a great ſcarcity of cannon-balls took place 
in the garriſon, the troops, with great preſence of 
mind, cut off the heads of the ſlain to ſupply their 
place; but theſe being ſtill inſufficient, a guillotine 
was ſet to work, to prepare heads for that purpoſe. 
At this time one of the engineers in the town having 
diſcovered me, placed a 42 pounder perpendicular, and 
fired it right at me. The ſhot took effect, it went 
right through the balloon, and proceeded on till it 
{tuck in a ſtar. This I diſtinctly ſaw while I was 
falling, having fortunately my glaſs in my hand. It 
was 
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was a lucky circumſtance for me, that by this time 
they had piled up the dead bodies in the town in a heap, 
which was at leaſt a mile high—as I fell upon them, 
I was not at all hurt. | 

I now expected to be made a priſoner, and was con- 
gratulating myſelf that it was no worſe, when moſt 
tortunately the beſiegers forced their way into the 
town. he Auſtrian troops now took an ample re- 
venge on the garriſon. They killed every ſoul in the 
place, except one old woman, .who was ſaved as a 
living witneſs of the valour of the beſiegers. On 
muſtering the troops of the allies, we had the pleaſing 
ſatisfaction to find, that the only men killed were, 
two horſe, a trumpet, and a drum, 

You will no doubt receive exaggerated accounts of 
this glorious action; what I have ſent you, you may 
depend on, as I had a better opportunity than any per- 
lon, from my ſituation, to ſee the whole, And as I 
ſhall fend this expreſs by a pigeon, you may, with 
great propriety, boaſt of the ſuperiority and priority 
of your intelligence. 

We now only wait the arrival of the Duke of 
Brunfwick, to march againſt Paris, which is to be 
razed to the ground, and all the inhabitants guillo- 
tined, a full account of which you will receive in m 
next. I beg my beſt reſpects to your worthy — 
jators, and J am, my Year Sir, your's very ſincerely, 

THE BARON MUNCHAUSEN, 
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THE APPOINTMENT. 


THE Honourable Charles Wildflor, to whoſe gal- 

lantry a ſeries of conqueſts have given an air of 
eaſe, not riſing to confidence, but not embarraſſing its 
object by timidity, obſerved the intereſting Caroline, 
at the Counteſs of Crib's rout, held unpleaſantly under 


the eye of her Chaperon, She could not turn without 
being 
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being watched, nor talk to any one of the beaux that 
fluttered round her, without having her words liſtened 
to and treaſured. Charles ſaw the ſparks of ſtifled paſ- 
ſion flaſhing from her eye. There is nothing, he knew, 
which ſo thoroughly vexes the female heart, as the 
control that diſappoints opportunity. The Chaperon 
was her huſband's ſiſter, who had by the marriage loſt 
what, to a heart which age had confirmed in youthful 
avarice, was truly important—the profitable place of 
ſuperintendant of his houſehold ; and ſhe had now ſunk 
into the office which faſhion, in this country, prevents 
even jealouſy from executing for itſelf—of companion 
to her ſiſter-in-la w. Charles fancied that he ſaw Ca- 
roline looking wiltfully around the gay circle for a 

knight ſufficiently chevalereſque to relieve her, b 
bravery or ſtratagem, from her bondage; and for ſuch an 
adventure he felt a prompt alacrity. A quick ſpirit ſug- 
geſted to him, in an initant, the means of an introduc- 
tion at once unſuſpected and recommendatory : he 
whiſpered his friend George Driver to bruſh the old 
woman, and contrive to diforder her dreſs, George 
ſwore an American oath, that he would dock the harri- 
dan; and, with a precipitancy that might have betrayed 
the purpoſe, he trod on her crape train, and turning 
ſharp round, under the pretence of an apology for the 
accident, tore the gauze completely out of its gathers, 
Charles ſeized the happy moment of her vexation, 
and ingratiated himſelf in the old woman's ſavour, by 
the gentlemanly intereſt which he took in her misfor- 
tune, and the leverity with Which he rebuked George 
for his clumſineſs. He entered into converſation with 
Caroline; and, while the old woman was venting her 
ſpleen on the monſter, and putting her dreſs into ſome 
order, he candidly whiſpered Caroline, that, diſtracted 
by love, he had contrived the incident for the purpoſe 
. of throwing his heart at her feet. A half-formed frown, 
which ſhe was directing againſt him, was turned into 
a ſmile, on ſeeing the air of pitcous ſupplication that he 
had thrown into his features, h 
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« You are a moſt impudent fellow, Mr. Wildflor, 
to have the confidence to ſuſpect that fuch condugt 
ſhould be pleaſant to me !” | 

« I am not ſo impudent as to believe that the ten- 
derneſs of your heart will permit you to ſee even juſtice 
inflicted on her, who gives you, if I ſuſpect right, 
many irkſome moments.“ 

« And pray, Sir,” ſaid Caroline, kindling at the 
unexpected ditcovery, © how do you know that ſhe 
makes my moments irkſome *” 

« From the means which my paſſion has prompted 
me to uſe for the ſake of diſcovery—means which no- 
thing but paſſion could juſtify.” 

« I beg your pardon, Sir: I did not ſuſpect you to 
be an eaves-dropper ] 

At this moment the old woman returned from the 
mirror, to whichſhe had gone to adjuſt her dreſs ; while 
Charles felt abaſhed at the unpromiſing outſet of his 
affair. 

« Did you ever,” ſaid the old lady, “ ſee any thing 
fo ſhocking as my accident I am quite a fright! But 
I am ſure, Mr, W 
you for the very kind intereſt you took in my misfor- 
tune,” 

« Yes,” ſaid Caroline, with a malicious ſmile, 
“ and you are more indebted to the gallantry of Mr, 
Wildflor than you are aware.“ 

„What!“ exclaims Charles: © Good God! my 
dear Madam I entreat you: pray, think no more of 
it —Obliged to mc |—not at all—not at all.” And, 
turning to Caroline, he whiſpered—«< Why, in the 
name of Heaven ! you will not tell her; will you!“ 

« The gallantry of Mr, Wildflor is proverbial :;— 
but how am I further obliged to him?“ 

« You are not obliged to me at all,” ſaid Charles 
haſtily : „I beg we may go and look at the tables.” 

Indeed you ſhall not: I am determined my ſiſter 
{hall hear how much ſhe is indebted to you.“ 


Charles 


ildflor, I am very much indebted to 
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Charles gave himſelf up; and the old woman made 
a curt'ſey, in anticipation. Caroline enjoyed the di- 
lemma, and prolonged it by an elegant compliment on 
the graceful modeſty which glowed fo viſibly on his 
cheek. 

« Do you know, my dear ſiſter,” continues Caro. 
line, «© that Mr. Wildflor ſays he ſaw your picture 
at Mr. Coſway's, and that he thinks it a moſt faithful 
and elegant likeneſs.” : 

Mrs. Sourcrout made him one of the moſt complai. 
ſant of her bows, to which he, his heart filled with 
the happineſs of Caroline's unlooked-for ſurrender, was 
utterly unable to attend; and, making his obedience to 
the old lady, he ejaculated— 

« Charming Caroline, I ſhall hope to meet you 
there,” Chronicle. 


MR. EDITOR, 


E have ſeveral Tranſlations of Horace ; but 

none that I have ſeen appear to do the author 

33 There is in Horace a grace, a delicacy, a 
ivelineſs, a fulneſs of expreſſion, and a harmony of 
verſification, that at once captivate the ear and the 
heart. I need not explain to you how far ſhort of 
theſe excellencies our tranſlators in general have fallen. 
Having myſelf ſtudied this poet with uncommon at- 
tention, I have, with all my might, endeavoured to 
preſerve theſe qualities in my verſion, of which I ſend 
you the incloſed Ode as a ſpecimen. If you judge it 
to have leſs merit than the partial parent believes, you 
will {til} allow it, I hope, to ſoar above the common 
flights of modern poetry. It is not heavy as lead, like 
. 
nor mad as a March-hare, like our preſent excellent 
Laureat; nor ſtupid— but I ſhould never make an 
end, if I went on with my compariſons. If this 
ſample takes, I mean to publiſh a tranſlation of the 
whole by ſubſcription: it will be printed on wirc- 
| wove 


; nor dull as ditch-water, like Anna Matilda; 
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wove paper, and hot-preſſed not to exceed two vo- 
lumes quarto. A great number of engravings will be 
added by the moſt eminent artiſts. The obſcenities 
will be left out of the common copies; but printed ſe- 

arately for the uſe of the curious and critical readers, 
The paſſages that have an improper political tendency 
will be carefully omitted; ſuch as— | | 


Sed magis 
Pugnas, et exactos tyrannos 
Denſum humeris bibit aure vulgus. 


« The cluſtering mob is more delighted to hear of 
battles and the expulſion of tyrants.” 


Or that addreſs to Fortune 


Purpurei metuunt tyranni, 
Injurioſo ne pede proruas 
Stantem columnam; neu populus frequens 
Ad arma ceſſantes, ad arma 
Concitet, imperiumque frangat. 

« Purple tyrants dread thee, O Fortune, leſt thou 
ſhouldſt kick down the ſtanding pillar [of exiſting cir- 
cumſtances] ; leſt the thronging pipulace ſhould ſummon 
the loiterers To ARMS, TO ARMs ;—and demoliſh the 
empire.” 

But theſe paſſages, thank God ! are very few, and 
ſtall be ſtudiouſly ſuppreſſed. Luckily, Horace is 
full of loyal effuſions, which I ſhall endeavour to ren- 
der with ſpirit as well as fidelity. What, for inſtance, 
can be more applicable than the following paſlage to 
the preſent holy war ?-— 


Diu 
Lateque victrices caterve, 

Conſiliis Juvenis repreſſæ, 
Senſere, quid mens rite, quid indoles 
Nutrita fauſtis ſub penetralibus 

Poſſet quid Auguſti paternus 

In puezos animus Nerones. 


« The 
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c The armies, ſo long and fo far victorious, were 
checked by the conduct of a young Prince, and became 
ſenſible what could be done by a mind and a diſpoſition 
duly nurtured under an auſpicious roof—what could be 
achieved by the paternal aſfection of Auguſtus to the 
young Neroes.” 

But it is time to releaſe you from this tedious pre- 
face, and give you my ſpecimen.— Why, thus it runs, 
then: 


HORACE, LIB, I, OD. 27, TRANSLATED. 


Fye, friends! were glaſſes made for fighting, 
And not your hearts and heads to lighten ? 
Quit quit, for ſhame, the ſavage faſhion, 

or fall in ſuch a bloody paſſion. 


« Piſtols and ball for ſix !”” what ſport ! 

How diſtant from“ Freſh lights and Port!“ 
Get rid of this ungodly rancour : 

And bring your—elbows to an anchor, 


Why, though your ſtuff is plaguy heady, 
ll try to hold one bumper ſteady, 

Let Ned but fay, what wench's eyes 
Gave him the wound, of which he dies. 


You won't ?—then, damme if I drink ! 
A proper queſtion this to blink 
Come, come; for whomſo'er you feel 
Thoſe pains, you always fin genteel. 


And were your girl the dirtieſt drab— 
You know I never was a blab) 
ut with it ; whiſper ſoft and low ;— 
What ! is it ſhe ? the filthy frow ! 
You've got a roaring ſea to tame, 
Boy, worthy of a better flame 


What Lapland witch, what cunning man, 
Can free you from this haridan ? _. 
St. George himſelf, who ſlew the dragon, 
Would idly waſte his ſtrength this hag on. 


HORAT. 
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HORAT. ARM. 1. 27. 


Natis in uſum lætitiæ ſcyphis 
Pugnare Thracum eſt; tollite barbarum 
4 verecundumque Bacchum 
Sanguineis prohibete rixis. 


Vino et lucernis Medus acinaces 
Immane quantum diſcrepat: impium 
Lenite clamorem, ſodales, 
Et cubito remanete preſſo. 


Vultis ſeveri me quoque ſumere 
Partem Falerni? Dicat Opuntiæ 
Frater Megillæ, quo beatus 

Vulnere, qua pereat ſagitta. 


Ceſſat voluntas? Non alia bibam 
Mercede: quæ te cunque domat Venus, 
Non erubeſcendis adurit 
Ignibus, ingenuoque ſemper 
Amore peccas. habes, age; 
Depone tutis auribus. Ah miſer 
Quanta laboras Charybdi, _ 
Digne puer meliore flamma ! 


Quæ ſaga, quis te ſolvere Theſſalis 
Magus venenis, quis poterit Deus? 
Vix illigatum te triformi 
Pegaſus expediet chimæra. 
Chronicle. — 
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EING a plain count „and maſter of a farm 

of two hundred acres of land, though I fay it, as 
good arable as any in the pariſh, I have neither time 
nor opportunity to look into old records of State Trials 
or books of law, by which many things that are paſſing 
at preſent might be rendered intelligible to me. 1 
ſhould therefore be very glad if any of your Jarned 
correſpondents would anſwer a handful or two of queſ- 


lions that I am going to put to them, 
that J am going Andy Was 
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Was there as much talking on the trial of Algernon 
Sidney, who was talked to death by the Crown Lawyers, 
as on the trial of Horne 'T ooke and Hardy? 

As the Attorney and Solicitor General affirmed, that 
all attempts to reform the Common's Houſe of Parlia- 
ment were treaſon by clear law, what made them talk 
ten or a dozen hours each to prove it ? 

Is there ſuch a term in the language of the courts 
as legal botheration? 

The Crown Lawyers and the Bench admitting that 
Mr. Pitt and the Duke of Richmond are criminal, as 
well as the perſons at preſent under trial, can the At- 
torney- general, conſiſtently with his duty, neglect to 
proſecute them? 

How happens it, that the meaning of the law of trea- 
ſon, which was enacted by a Parliament where no lawyer 
was allowed to fit, ſhould be a legal queſtion, and not 
to be underſtood by any man, who has not a big wig 
upon his head? 

When Judge Foſter ſaid, that “ The priſon and the 
grave of a King are not far diſtant,” was it a witty 
jaying, or a poſitive truth, ſufficient for the conſtructing 
of a new ſpecies of treaſon ? 

If to conſpire to depoſe a King, neceſlarily implies 
his death, how comes it that the laſt King whom we 
depoſed lived to a good old age m France, and at laſt 
died quictly in his bed: 

Were the Englith aſſociates of King William, who 
depoſed King James, and ſettled the ſucceſſion on the 
houſe of Hanover, guilty of high treaſon in ſo doing! 

If they were, what fort of a title has his Majelty, 
God bleſs him! to the throne? , 
| When Edward the Third's parliament declared that 
nothing was treaſon but levying war againſt the King, 
compatling his death, or adhering to his enemies, did 
* mean that any thing elſe was? 

How happens it, that the Court Lawyers, one and 

all, are ſure to find treaſon, where Juries can ſee no 

ſuch thing? , 
$ 
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Is this oppoſition of ſentiment always the effect of 
chance, or of the influence of the ſtars, or is it the ef- 
fect of influence of any other kind? 

is there any law againſt conſpiring, by judicial chi- 
canery, to take away a fellow-citizen's life? 

As it is admitted on all hands, that a nation has the 
right of changing its government, how happens it that 
it is treaſon in a part of the people to propoſe the reform 
of ſuch abuſes as may exiſt in ther:”'s 7 

If the individuals that have uſurped the rights of the 


people, refuſe to reſtore them, after being requeſted ſo 


to do in a polite way, is it treaſon for che nation to 
endeavour to recover them by means leſs conſiſtent 
with urbanity ? | 

Have the good people of England any right to their. 
rights! 

I hep have, has any body a right to with-hold 
them! | 

Does the right of the people in this country to be 
freely repreſented depend upon the —_ of thoſe 
who repreſent them againſt their will! 

If it does not, is there any puniſhment for thoſe who 
invade the privileges of the people? And is it likely 
that Mr. Attorney-general will proſecute the delin- 
quents ? 

If he does not, who will ? 


And, laſtly, would there be any remedy for a man 


who ſhould be firſt kept up for ſix months, like a bagged 
fox, by Miniſters, and afterwards hunted down by the 
Court Lawyers, for no other reaſon than becauſe cor- 
rupt majorities of the Legiſlature might call it treaſon 
to reſiſt corruption? 

I truſt, Mr. Editor, you will forgive me for being 
rather minute and particular in my queſtions, for I was 
always mortally afraid of law-ſuits, and ſhould be very 
lorry to commit high treaſon, without dreaming of ſuch 
a thing, Beſides, whenever the Sunday paper is re- 

eived, and I read it to my ploughmen and —_— 
they are ſure to aſk me a ſcore of ſuch queſtions as 
N 2 have 
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have been aſking you, and Jang me, if I ſometimes Let 
know how to anſwer them, thof I'm reckoned about 


as cutea hand as any in the county. 70 
A MAN OF KENT, 

———— An 

/ 

PORTRAIT OF A WOM AN. (BI 

OW ſee my goddeſs, earthly born, | 


With ſmiling looks, and ſparkling eyes, 

And with a bloom that ſhames the morn, 

New riſen in the eaſtern ſkies. 
Furniſh'd from Nature's boundleſs ſtore, 

And one of Pleaſure's laughing train 
Stranger to all the wiſe explore, 

She proves all far- ſought knowledge vain, 
Untaught as Venus, when ſhe found | 

Herſelf firſt floating on the ſea, js 


And, laughing, begg'd the Tritons round, 5 
For ſhame, to look ſome other way! * 


And unaccompliſh'd all as Eve, 

In the firſt morning of her life, 
When Adam bluſh'd, and aſk'd her leave, 

To take her hand, and call her wife. 
Yet there is fomething in her face, 

Though ſhe's unread in Plato's lore, 
Might bring your Plato to difgrace, 

For leaving precepts taught before. 
And there is magic in her eye 

(Tho' ſhe's unſkill'd to conjure down 
The pale moon from th' affrighted ſky) 

Might draw Endymion from the moon. 
And there are words which ſhe can ſpeak, 
| More eaſy to be underſtood ; | 
More ſweet than all the Heathen Greek, 

By Helen talk'd, when Paris woo'd. 
And ſhe has raptures in her power, 

More worth than all the flattering claim 
Of learning's unſubſtantial dower, 

In preſeat praiſe or future fame. 
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Let me but kiſs her ſoft warm hand, 
And let me whiſper in her ear, 
What knowledge would not underſtand, 
And wiſdom would diſdain to hear! 
And let her liſten to my tale, 
And let one ſmiling bluſh ariſe, 
(Bleſt omen that my vows prevail) 
I' ſcorn the ſcorn of all the wiſe, 
Morning Poſt, 
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HILE our nobility are generouſly eating brown 

bread for the good of the country, it gives 

me much pleaſure to find that the newſpapers are no 
leſs generouſly ſeconding their efforts, by recommend- 
ing various ſubſtitutes for bread, and that the Lady 
Lountifuls of the metropolis. have given up the entire 
copy-right of Sunday puddings and cakes, which may 
be uſed inſtead of bread. _— 
I ſhould be ſorry if my pen were idle on ſuch an 
occaſion. Permit me, therefore, to recommend, what 
have from experience found to be excellent ſubſtitutes 


—— 


— — 


* The above whimfical letter appeared at the time of the great 
ſcarcity, when the Privy Council recommended the eating of meat 
and vegetables as feine, for bread. This was very wile ! meat 
and vegetables being ſtill dearer than the article inſtead of which 
they were to be uſed. Other perſons, with Sir John Sinclair, 
and oxconomiſts of the ſame ſtamp, at their head, made bread of 
flour and potatoes mixed. This was alſo very wiſe ; as a very 
indifferent compound was produced by the combination of two 
things, perfectly good when eaten alone, without a ſingle Fw 
of ſuſtenance being gained. Others firſt made potatoes into flour, 
and then into bread. This was wiſer till! for by theſe means, 
much of the nutritions ſubſtance of the potatoe was loſt, the facula, 
by far the ſmaller part, being alone preſerved. In ſhort, not one 
ot the wiſe heads, ho are good enough to regulate all our concerns, 
was able to diſcover that the only remedy for a ſcarcity, is to di- 
miniſh the conſumptiqn, or increaſe the ſtock of provitions ; till at 
laſt fear did what reflection could not, and a bounty was given for 
the importation of corn. | 
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3 
for bread; and what, you will perceive, are not only a; 
well ſuited to the ability of the common people as any 
which have been recommended, but alſo muſt be eaſily 
procured by a nation abounding in wealth and com. 
merce, the natural conſequences of a ſucceſsful, juſt, 
and neceſſary war. 
My firſt {ubRitute, Sir, is butcher”s meat of every 
kind, particularly veal and beef, neither of which are 
et at a ſhilling a pound. Houſe-lamb, when in ſeaſon, 
1s alſo an excellent ſubſtitute : a quarter of houſe-lamb 
ſeldom exceeds twelve or fourteen ſhillings, and would 
make one very good meal for a man, his wife, and 
four children. 
Poultry has lately been ſo moderate, that it is won- 
derful it has not been more uſed. At all times, a 
couple of ice chickens may be had for ſeven or eight 
Hillings; and I am certain the poor would find them 
exceedingly reliſhing, if they would but make a trial, 
But my great and grand ſubſtitutes yet remain— 
veniſon and turtle. Veniſon is very cheap this year, 
owing to the diſcontinuance of public dinners; and you 
will pieaſe to obſerve, that it has a ſuperior advantage 
to every other kind of meat, inaſmuch as the mono- 
polizing and foreſtalling butchers cannot take in the 
public, becauſe none of them deal in the article, I 
lately dined on a very fine haunch, which coſt only 


two pounds, fourteen ſhillings ; and as we are to have no 


more public dinners, I have no doubt that the price 
will ſoon fall, perhaps, to a couple of guineas, A 
haunch of this price would, I imagine, ſerve for din- 
ner for ſix men of good appetite—beſides what might 
be ſerved up next day in the form of a haſh, I am 
reatly miſtaken, if the poor would not take very 
ingly to this diet, were it once ſet before them. 

As to turtle, which will be ſoon plenty, from the 
arrival of the Weſt-India fleet, and cheap from the 
fame cauſe as the veniſon, I need ſcarcely fay how 
very nouriſhing it is; in that reſpec; indeed, excelling 
all other food. The ſucceſs of our armies in Flanders 
18 


is juſtly imputed to the Commiſſionersꝰ ordering great 
quantities of plump turtles. to be ſent over. There 
can be little doubt that the price will not exceed eight 
ſhillings a quart; and, at that price, I am ſure, the 
poor would find it a moſt delicious and palatable food, 
provided they have no natural antipathy to it, as 
people ſometimes have for what they are not uſed 
to. By way of inducing them to give up ſuch whims, 
they might be adviſed to take a rummer-glaſs of punch 
between every three or four mouthfuls, which 1 have 
always found very reliſhing. Indeed, this is a fact 


which has often been fworn to before the Aldermen of 


London. 

To theſe valuable ſubſtitutes for bread—and, by the 
bye, before I proceed one ſtep farther, let me remark, 
that it is the opinion of many learned phyſicians, that 
bread is not quite ſo wholeſome as ſome people igno- 
rantly think. They ſay that it creates wind, Now, if 
the exiſtence of wind be known by its effects, I think 
it is very obvious that the poor are afflicted with it, 
from this very cauſe - for among the the poor, you are al- 
ways ſure to hear more grumbling than among the rich; 
it is but fair to attribute this to their not being able to 
raiſe the wind. Such would not be the caſe, if they 
could be induced to uſe the diet I here recommend. 

Leaving this digreſſion, let me obſerve, that to the 
above ſubſtitutes for bread, may be added % of all 


kinds, particularly turbot, with /obſter-ſauce, which is 


highly nouriſhing, and far more fattening than the 
produce of a wheat-field can poſſibly be. Now, Sir, a 
very nice turbot may be bought for ſeven or eight /hile 
lings, and ſerve three moderate eaters very well. In- 
deed, I have made all my calculations for the ſcale of 
moderate eaters, becauſe my object is to ſerve the poor, 
who are confeſſedly of that claſs, 

With reſpect to vegetables, they ought unqueſtion- 
ably to accompany the above courſe of diet; but they 
ought to be eaten only at the beginning of the ſeaſon, 

| when 
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when they are young. The ſame remark may be ex. 
tended to fruit, particularly pines, melons, and peaches, 
A very good ſized pine may now be purchaſed for ff. 
teen ſhillings, and is a moſt delicious fruit. But I muſt 
confeſs, that I would not have the poor to indulge too 
much in theſe articles, unleſs they are plenty, and the 
warmth of the weather requires a vegetable regimen, 

It may be expected I ſhould ſay fomething of li. 
gquors:; with regard to them I have, however, only to 
remark, that gin is a very unwholeſome liquor, and is 
lately riſen in price. Wine is much more to be pre- 
ferred ; but in order to drink it pure, it ſhould be pur. 
chaſed in the pipe, and kept for ſome time before it is 
bottled, —Experto crede.— I think that, in the preſent 
ſtate of affairs, French wines may be diſpenſed with by 
the poor. 

Having thus diſcharged a duty to them, and to the 
public at large, I am, vr, 

Your moſt obedient ſervant, 


[ Telegraph.] MAZARINE MUNCHET\, 


COSMOGUNIA. 


The following elegant Dialogue, ſaid to be the production of an 
eminent female writer, is copied from the Monthly Magazine 


for February 1796, 


„„ „ 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN MADAM COSMOGUNIA, AND APHILOo- 
SOPHICAL ENQUIRER OF THE 18TH CENTURY, 


E. I REJOICE, my good Madam, to ſee you. You 

bear your years extremely well. You really 
look as freſh and blooming this morning as if you were 
but juſt out of your leading- ſtrings, and yet you have 


I forget how many centuries upon your ſhoulders. 5 
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C. Do not you know, Son, that people of my ſtand- 
ing are by no means fond of being too nicely queſtioned 
about their years? Beſides, my age is a point by no 
means agreed upon. 

E. I thought it was ſet down in the church-regiſter ? 

C. That is true; but every body does not go by your 
regiſter. The people who live eaſtward of us, and have 
ſold tea, time out of mind, by the great wall, ſay I am 
older by a vaſt deal; and that, long before the time 
when your people pretend I was born I had near as 
much wiſdom and learning as I have now. 

E. I do not know how that matter might be; one 

thing I am certain of, that you did not know your /et- 
ters then; and every body knows that theſe tea-dealers, 
who are very vain, and want to go higher than any 
body elſe for the antiquity of their family, are noted for 
lying. 
0 C. On the other hand, old Jſaac, the great chroni- 
cler, who was ſo famous for caſting a figure, uſed to 
ſay that the regiſter itſelf had been altered, and that he 
could prove I was much younger than you have uſually 
reckoned me to be. It may be ſo; for my part, I can- 
not be ſuppoſed to remember ſo far back. I could not 
write in my early youth, and it was a Jong time before 
I had a pocket-almanac to ſet down all occurrences in, 
and the ages of my children, as I do now. 

E. Well, your exact age is not fo material; but 
there is one point which I confeſs I with much to aſcer- 
tain: I have often heard it aſſerted, that, as you in- 
creaſe in years, you grow wiſer and better; and that 
you are at this moment, more candid, more liberal, a 
better manager of your affairs, and, in ſhort, more 
amiable in every reſpect than ever you were in the 
whole courſe of your life: and others—you will excuſe 
me, Madam,—pretend that you are almoſt in your 
dotage ; that you grow more intolerable every year you 
live, and that, whereas in your childhood you were a 
ſprightly, innocent young creature, that roſe with the 
lark, lay down with the lamb, and thought or faid no 

harm 
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harm of any one, you are become ſuſpicious, ſelſiſh, 
intereſted, fond of nothing but indulging your appe- 
tites, and continually ſetting your own children to- 
gether by the ears for ſtraws. Now I ſhould like to 
know where the truth lics. | 

C. As to that, J am, perhaps, too nearly concerned 
to anſwer you properly. I will, therefore, only ob. 
ſerve that I do not remember the time when I have not 
heard exactly the ſame contradictory aſſertions. 

E. I believe the beſt way to determine the queſtion 
will be by facts. Pray be ſo good as to tell me how 
you have employed yourſelf in the different periods of 
your life; from the earlieſt time you can remember, 
for inſtaicec ? 

C. I have a very confuſed rememvrance of living in 
a pleaſant garden, full of fruit, and of being turned out 
becauſe I had not minded the injunctions that were laid 
upon me. After that I became fo very naughty that 1 
got a ſevere ducking, and was in great danger of being 
drowned, | 

E. A hopeful beginning, I muſt allow ! Pray what 
was the firſt piece of work you recollect being en- 
gaged in? 

C. I remember ſetting myſelf to build a prodigious 
high houſe of cards, which I childiſhly thought I could 
raife up to the very ſkies. I piled them up very high, 
and at laſt left off in the middle, and had my tongue flit 
for being ſo ſelt- conceited. Afterwards, I baked dirt 
in the ſun, and reſolved to make ſomething very mag- 
nificent, I hardly knew what: ſo I built a great many 
mounds in the form of ſugar-loaves, very broad at bot- 
tom, and pointed at top :—they took me a great many 
years to make, and were fit for no earthly purpoſe 
when they were done. They are ſtill to be ſen, if 
you choole to take the trouble of going ſo far. Tra- 
vellers call them my folly. 

E. Pray what ſtudies took your attention when you 
firſt began to learn ? 

C. At 
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C. At firſt J amuſed myſelf, as all children do, with 


ictures; and drew, or rather attempted to draw, figures 
of lions and ſerpents, and men with the heads of ani- 
mals, and women with fiſhes” tails; to all which I 
affixed a meaning, often whimſical enough. Many of 
theſe my firſt ſcratches are {till to be ſeen upon old 
walls and ſtones, and have greatly exerciſed the inge- 
nuity of the curious to find out what I could poſſibly 
mean by them. Afterwards, when I had learned to 
read, I was wonderfully entertained with ſtories of 
giants, griffins, and mermaids, and men and women 
turned into trees, and horſes that ſpoke, and of an old 
man that uſed to eat up his children, till his wife de- 
ceived him by giving him a ſtone to eat inſtead of one 
of them, and of a conjurer that tied up the wind in 
bags, and 

Z. Hold, hold, my good Madam; you have given 
me a very ſufficient proof of that propenſity to the mar- 
vellous which I have always remarked in you. I ſup- 
poſe, however, you ſoon grew too old for ſuch nurſery 
{tories as theſe. 

C. On the contrary, I amuſed myſelf with putting 
them into verſe, and had them ſung to me on holidays; 
and, at this very day, I make a point of teaching them 
to all my children, in whoſe education I take any pains. - 

E. I think I ſhould rather whip them for employing 
their time ſo idly: I hope, at leaſt, theſe pretty ſtories 
kept you out of miſchief? 

C. I cannot fay they did; I never was without a 
ſcratched face, or a bloody noſe, at any period I can 
remember, 

E. Very promiſing diſpoſitions, truly ! 

G. My amuſements were not all b miſchievous. I 
was very fond of ſtar-gazing, and telling fortunes, and 
trying a thouſand tricks for good luck, many of which 
have made ſuch an impreſſion on my mind, that I re- 
member them even to this day. | 

E. 1 hope, however, your- reading was. not all of 
the kind you have mentioned, 

C. No, 
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C. No. It was, at ſome very famous races, which 
were held every four years for my diverſion, and which 
J always made a point to be at, that a man once came 
upon the race-ground, and read a hiſtory-book aloud 
to the whole company: there were, to be ſure, a num- 
ber of ſtories in it not greatly better than thoſe I have 
been telling you; however, from that time, I began to 
take to more ſerious learning, and likewiſe to reckon 
and date all my accounts by theſe races, which, as I 
told you, I was very fond of. 

E. I think you afterwards went to ſchool, and learnt 
philoſophy and mathematics ? | 

C. I did fo: I had a great many famous maſters, 

E. Were you a teachable ſcholar ? 

C. One of my maſters uſed always to weep when 
he ſaw me; another uſed always to burſt into a fit of 
laughter. I leave you to gueſs what they thought 
of me. 

E. Pray what did you do when you were in middle 
zge? That is uſually eſteemed the moſt valuable part of 


life. 
C. I ſomehow got ſhut up in a dark cell, where I 


took a long nap. 
E. And after you awaked 
C. I fell a diſputing with all my might. 
E. What were the ſubjects that intereſted you ſo 


much ? 

C. Several, 

E. Pray let us have a ſpecimen ? 

C. Whether the light of Tabor was created or un- 
created? whether one be a number? whether men ſhould 
croſs themſelves with two fingers or with three? whether 
the creation was finiſhed in ſix days, becauſe it is the 
moſt perfect number; or whether ſix is the moſt per- 
fect number, becauſe the creation was finiſhed in fix 
days? whether two and one make three, or only one ? 


E. And pray what =y be your opinion of the laſt 
pr opoſition, particularly ? | 
| C, I have 
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C. J have by no means made up my mind about it; in 
another century, perhaps, I may be able to decide upon 


the point. 

4 Theſe debates of your's had one advantage, how- 
ever; you could not poſſibly put yourſelf in a paſſion 
on ſuch kind of ſubjects. 

C. There you are very much miſtaken. I was con- 
ſtantly in a paſſion upon one or other of them; and if 
my opponent did not agree with me, my conſtant prac- 
tice was to knock him down, even if it were in the 
church. I have the happineſs of being able to intereſt 
myſelf in the moſt indifferent queſtions as ſoon as I am 
contradicted upon it. I can make a very good diſpute 


out of the queſtion, Whether the preference be due to 


blue or green, in the colour of a jockey's cap? and 
would 4 no better cauſe of a quarrel than, Whether 
a perſon's name ſhould be ſpelt with C, or with K? 

E. "Theſe conſtant diſputes muſt have had a very bad 
effect on your younger children. How do you hope 
ever to have a quiet houſe? | 

C. And yet, I do aſſure you, there is no one point 
that I have; laboured more than that important one of 
family harmony. 

E. Indeed ? 

C. Yes; for the ſake of that order and unanimity 
which has' always been dear to me, I have conſtantly 
inſiſted, that all my children ſhould ſreeze and blow their 
1:/es at the ſame time, and in the ſame manner, 


. May I preſume to aſk the reaſon of that in- 


jun ion 


G. Is it poſſible you do not ſee the extreme danger, 
as well as indecorum, of ſuffering every one to blow: 
his noſe his own way? Could you, truſt any one with 
the keys of yout offices. who ſneezed to the right when 
other people ſneezed to the left, or to the left when: 
they ſneezed to the right ? : 

E. I confeſs J am rather dull in diſcerning the in- 
convenience that would enſue; but pray have you been 
able to accompliſh this deſirable uniformity ? 

C. I acknowledge I have not; and indeed I have 
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met with ſo much obſtinate reſiſtance to this my wiſe 
regulation, that, to tell you the truth, I am almoſt on 
the point of giving it up. You would hardly belieye 
the perverſeneſs my children have ſhewn on the occa- 
ſion; blowing their noſes, locked up in their rooms, 
or in dark corners about the houſe, in every poſſible 
way; ſo that, in ſhort, on pretence of colds, tender 
noſes, or want of pocket-handkerchiefs, or one plea or 
another, I have been obliged to tolerate the uncomply. 
ing, very much againſt my will. However, I contrive 
to ſhew my diſapprobation, at leaſt, of ſuch ſcandalous 
irregularities, by never ſaying God Bleſs you ! if a perſon 
ineezes in the family contrary to eſtabliſhed rule. 

E. I am glad, at leaſt, you are in this reſpect got a 

little nearer to common ſenſe. As you ſeem to have 
been of ſo imperious a diſpoſition, I hope you were not 
truſted with any miſchievous weapons. 
C. At firſt i uſed to fight with clubs and ſtones; 
afterwards with other weapons ; but at length I con- 
trived to get at gunpowder, and then I did glorious 
miſchief. 

E. Prayhad you never any body who taught you better? 

C. Yes; ſeveral wiſe men, from time to time, attempt- 
ed to mend my manners, and reform me, as they called it. 

E. And how did you behave to them ? 

C. Some 1 about; ſome I poiſoned ; ſome I 
contrived to have thrown into priſon; ſome I made 
bonfires of; others I only laughed at. It was but the 
other day that one of them wanted to give me ſome 
hints for the better regulation of my family, upon 
which I pulled his houſe down: I was often, however, 
the better for the leſſon, though the teacher had ſeldom 
the pleaſure of ſeeing it, 

E. I have heard it faid you are very partial to your 
children; that you pamper ſome, and ſtarve others. 
Pray who are your favourites ? 3 

C Generally thoſe who do the moſt miſchief. 

E. Had you not once a great favourite called Lewis, 
whom you uſed to ſtyle the immortal man ? 

C. I had fo, I was continually repeating his _ 1 
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{ct up a great number of ſtatues to him, and ordered that 
every one ſhould pull off his hat to them as he went by. 
E. And what is become of them now: 
C. The other day, in a fit of ſpleen, I kicked them 
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all down again. 


E. I think I have read that you were once much 
under the. influence of an old man, with a high- 
crowned hat, and a bunch of keys by his ſide? 

C. It is true. He uſed to fighten me by ſetting 
his arms a-kimbo, and ſwearing moſt terribly ; beſides 
which, he was always threatening to put me in a dark 
hole if I did not do as he would have me. He has con- 


jured many pence out of my pocket, I aſſure you; and 


he uſed to make me believe the ſtrangeſt ſtories ! But 
I have now pretty nearly done with him; he dares not 
ſpeak ſo big as he uſed to do: hardly a ſhoe-black will 
pull off his hat to him now ; it is even as much as he 
can do to keep his own tight upon his head; nay, E 
have been aſſured, that the next high wind will cer- 


tainly blow it off, 
E. You muſt doubtleſs have made great advances in 


the art of reaſoning, from the various lights and expe- - 


riments of modern times: pray what: was the laſt phi- 
loſophical ſtudy that engaged your attention? 

C. One of the laſt was a ſyſtem of quackery, called 
Animal Magnetiſm. 

E. And what in theology? 

C. A ſyſtem of quackery, called Swedenborgianiſm. 

Z. And pray what are you doing at this moment? 

C. I am going to turn over quite a new leaf, I am 
linging Ca Ira. 

K. T*% not know whether you are going to turn 
over a new leaf or no, but I am ſure, ; £42. this ac- 
count, it is high time you ſhould. All I can fay is, 
that if I cannot mend you, I will endeavour to, take 
care you do not ſpoil me; and one thing more, that 1 


wiſh you would lay your commands on Miſs Burney, 


to write a new novel, and make you laugh, 
[ Monthly Magaxine. O 2 
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NEW MODE OF WARFARE, 

- 81R, 
| Az a time when the exertions of the greateſt part of 
Europe are of no avail in reſiſting the arms of the 
French nation, and even the conceptions of our Britiſh 
Falinurus are rendered abortive, it becomes every Eng- 
chman to exert himfelf againſt the common enemy, 

Nunc olim quocunque dabunt ſe tempore vires, 
Litora litoribus contraria, fluctibus undas 
Imprecor, arma armis.--- 

After revolving in my mind the various plans which 
have been defeated by their vile machinations, it ap- 
pears to me that our pilot {who, I hope, is not yet, 
aſleep at the helm) ſhould, as he has done on many 
other occaſions, follow the example of our enemy, i. e. 
attack them in a maſs. But, Sir, I would not re- 
commend fuch a burleſque maſs as an army of meagre, 
famiſhed Frenchmen. I would have a real maſs, and 
every man ſhould be like Falſtaff—a moving maſs, 
An army of fine fat fellows, ſuch as I recommend, 
would drive Frenchmen before them as eaſily as boys 
do butterflies, and we ſhould have an additional reaſon 
to glory in the roaſt beef of Old England. 

I believe there would be no ditficulty in producing 
an army of theſe Titans ; for as this is deemed a war 
for the defence of our property, thoſe will ſurely come 
forward as volunteers who have ſo large a ſtake in the 
community. For inſtance, the Aldermen and different 
corporate bodies in the kingdom would form a conſi- 
derable army. The beneficed clergy too would furnith 
many regiments, who might be called the Black Hul- 
fars. But it is needleſs for me to point out the paths 
of rotundity, as the ſpies of Government may be bet- 
ter employed than they have lately been, in tracing 
them. To fill up the grenadier companies, it might 
be expedient to fend for a few cargoes of Patagonians ; 
and if this were done in the manner of embaſſy, it 
would open a new ſource of patronage, and we might 


alſo have the honour of granting another ſubſidy, if 
Ty there 
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there be a King in that country to receive it. As the- 
troopers would be of an enormous ſize, eſpecially the 
Black Huſſars, it would be extremely neceſſary to have 
them mounted on camels and elephants—the former to 
ſupply the place of light cavalry, and the latter that of 
the heavy horſe. The conſumption of proviſions in 
ſuch an army as this, an be objected to as unbearable z 
but as they would moſt of them be volunteers, the 
bounty-money would be faved ; and as they would 
ſoon be quartered on the — this very circumſtance 
would render them more ſpeedily victorious, and thus 
accompliſh what our worthy Premier propoſed early in 
the war To reduce them by famine.” —In ſhort, I 
conceive our troops would find their ſucceſs far more in 
eating than in fighting, and it is pfobable their ſtomachs 
would be better adapted for the former than the latter. 
Another article of economy might be adopted in their 
equipments, by having the frying-pans, &c. made of 
2a more commodious form, ſo as to be worn on the head 


inſtead of helmets, and this might ſerve to diſtinguiſh _ 


the different companies ; for what could be more ap- 
propriate than the Frying- pan company, the'T in-kettle 
company, the Porridge-pot company, &c. &c. Spits 
might be worn inftead of ſwords, and the dripping-pans 
might be ſo contrived as to form a bridge inſtead of 
boats, to croſs rivers; and there would be no fear of 


the bridge being captured by the enemy, as our troops 


would fight deſperately for their culinary utenſils: all 
that might be dreaded is, that they would give no 
quarter, if the ſcoundrels made the attempt. There 
would be no neceſſity for muſical inſtruments ; the 
ſound of the kettles would be infinitely better reliſhed 
than kettle-drums; and a table-cloth would be 2 more 
attractive rallying point than any ſtreamer ever borne 
by a Roman or Britiſh legion. Knives and forks of a 
proportionate ſize would be terrible weapons in their 
hands, if reduced to the neceſſity of fighting, and they 
would contend, even to death, ere they would ſurren- 


der ſuch arms to the enemy. 
| O 3 Thus 
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Thus armed and capariſoned, and marching in full 
array, the very breath of their noſtrils would be more 
deſtructive than artillery, and ſweep myriads of French- 
men away with the force of a tornado; and if, through 
unforeſeen circumſtances, they ſhould be panic-ftruck, 
and turn their backs on their enemies, they would be 
more formidable in their retreat, than even were the 
Parthians—more eſpecially if, like the Duke of Brunſ- 
wick's army, they had made free with the new wines 
of Champagne. 

It would be neceſſary for the General of ſuch an army 
to pay more attention to Farley and Mrs. Glaſſe, than 
to O' Rourke or Muller; for on ſuch knowledge might 
depend the iſſue of the campaign. On the proper ſea- 
ſoning of their ſauces would reſt the power and nature 
of their courage; they might be either hot as pepper, 
ſharp as vinegar, active as muſtard, or ſtrong as gar- 
lick, according to the intention of the cook in chief. 
Their diſhes too might determine their military opera- 
tions ; for inſtance, thoſe intended for a deſperate enter- 
priſe ſhonld be fed with ſalamander ; if for a ſecret ex- 
ped:tion, with ſhoulders of mutton, &c. ſurpriſed ; thoſe 
for a long quick march to cut off a retreat, with haſty 
pudding. * compliment to the origin of the war, an 
eligible difh would be cal ves head, the German way. 
I would recommend a frequent repetition of penny- 
royal dumplins; but quaking pudding, and French 
flummery, ſhould be ſtudiouſly avoided, 

I have now, Sir, only juſt given, you the outlines of 
my ſyſtem of the art of war, which I have no doubt 
will immediately be adopted by Mr. Pitt, and for which 
he will, in all probability, with his uſual good nature, 
offer a ſinecure place or a penſion. But if ſuch an offer 
be made, I ſhall, with the ſame diſintereſted generoſity, 
refuſe it, having, like him, much of the pure ſpirit of 
Patriotiſm, and ſhall content myſelf with the pecuniary 
emotument and fame which I ſhall obtain when our 
troops have taken poſſeſſion of Paris, and J have pub- 
liſhed my royal edition of Epicurean tactics. 

T Chrazicts.] HEL1OGABALUS, 
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BY SIR WILLIAM JONES. 
HAT conſtitutes a State ? 


mound, 

Thick wall, or moated gate; 

Not cities proud, with ſpires and turrets crown'd ; 
Not bays and broad-arm'd ports, 

Where, laughing at the ſtorm, rich navies ride z 
Not ſtarr'd and ſpangled courts, 

Where low-brow'd baſeneſs wafts perfume to pride 
No: men, high-minded men, 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued, 
In foreſt, brake, or den, 

As beaſts excel cold rocks and brambles rude : 
Men, who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain 
Prevent the long-aim'd blow, 

And cruſh the tyrant, while they rend the chain: 
Theſe conſtitute a State, | 

And ſovereign law, that State's collected will, 
O'er thrones and globes elate 

Sits Empreſs, crowning good, repreſſing ill. 
Smit by her ſacred frown, 

The fiend Oppreſſion, like a vapour ſinks, 
And een th” all-dazzling crown . 

Hides his faint rays, and. at her bidding ſhrinks, 
Such was this heav'n-lov'd iſle, 

Than Leſbos fairer and the Cretan ſhore ! 
No more ſhall freedom ſmile ? 

Shall Britons languiſh, and be then no more ? 
Since all muſt life reſign, 5 ON 

Thoſe ſweet rewards, which decorate the brave, 
"Tis folly to decline, 

And ſteal inglorious to the filent grave. 


Not high-rais'd battlement, or labour'd 
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1 HAVE long had the happineſs of being marr jed, 
as I have often ſaid and ſworn, to the beſt of all 
poſſible wives; but as this beſt of all poſſible wives has 
a few fancies, which I ſhould be glad ſhe were cured 
of, I have taken the liberty to = my caſe before 
ou, 
E My wife, Sir, has been much admired in her time, 
and ſtill is, in my eye, a very deſirable woman; but 
you well know, Sir, that let wives wear as well as 
you can ſuppoſe, they will be the worſe for wear; and 


ſo it is with my dame; and if I were to ſay, that I 


can ſee in her neither ſpot, nor wrinkle, nor any ſuch 
thing, I ſhould belie my own eye-ſight. I like her, 
however, altogether, better than any woman I know ; 
and we ſhould jog on quietly enough together, but 
that, of late, ſhe has been pleaſed to inſiſt upon my 
declaring, in all companies, that ſhe is abſolutely the 
handſomeſt woman under the ſun; and that none of 
my neighbours? wives are fit to hold the candle to her: 
and there is one Squire Edmund, a hectoring bullyi 
fellow, who, they ſay, is a little cracked (a great fa- 
vourite with my wife, notwithſtanding, ever ſince he 
has flattered aud ſpoke her fair; for it is not long ago 
that he uſed to be drawing caricatures of her) he, | 
ſay, goes about every where, telling people that I 
ought to challenge any one who preſumes to aſſert to 
the contrary.— Cara Spoſa,” have I often ſaid to her, 
ce js it not ſufficient if I /ove thee beſt, and that for the 
beſt reaſon, becauſe thou art my wife? I choſe thee 
freely, and am content to be © to thy faults a little 
blind but to be entirely fo, is neither good for thee 
nor for me.” —She lately made me ſign a paper, that 
ſhe was, in all parts, of the exact proportions of the 
Venus di Medicis; though, heaven knows! I never 
meaſured them together; and that not only there never 
was a more beautiful creature — upon God's 
earth, but that it was utterly impoſſible for the ima- 
gination of man to conceive a more beautiful, I * 
| — ie bb, 
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ſeſs, I was a good deal aſhamed to make ſuch boaſts; 
nevertheleſs, 1 complied, for the ſake of peace. My 
wife, moreover, entertains an idea, that every man 
who ſees her, is in love with her; and, like Beliſe in 
the Femmes Scavantes, ſhe is reſolved not to give up 
the point, though' the beſt compliments ſhe has met 
wich of late from her neighbaurs have been, © that ſhe 
looks very well for a woman of her years; that ſhe 
wears well, conſidering ; that ſhe has fine remains, 
and that one may N fas ſhe has been a handſome 
woman in her time.” heſe are ſpeeches, one would 
think, not very apt to feed her vanity ; yet, whenever 
ſhe hears of a match that is likely to take place, ſhe 
cannot help fancying the lover was attracted by ſome 
remote reſemblance to her admired perſon. “ Yes,” 
the will cry on ſuch occaſions, “ there was a tint of 
my complexion, which did the buſineſs; not ſo bril- 
liant indeed—ſomething of my majeſtic look,—and an 
evident imitation of my walk.” With all this opinion 
of herſelf, my poor wife, eſpecially of late, has been 
diſtractedly jealous of me. She is continually teaſing 
me with embarrafling queſtions ; as, „whether I love 
her as well as I aid on my wedding-day , whether I 
will promiſe to love her if ſhe ſhould be blind, or de- 
crepid, or out of her wits, &c.”—A circumſtance has” 
occurred lately, which has increaſed this jealouſy ten- 
fold. My next-door neighbour, you muſt know, is 
married again; and ever ſmce that event, ſhe watches 
me as a cat watches a mouſe. I cannot look out of 
the window, or enquire which way the wind fits, but 
it is in order to admire my neighbour's new wife. She 
pretends to have found love-letters which have paſſed 
between us; and is ſure, ſhe ſays, I deſign to part with 
her, « falſe-hearted man as I am;” upon which, the 
other day, ſhe threw herſelf into violent hyſterics, and 
alarmed the whole family and neighbourhood. 

To be ſure, the bride did ſend me a favour, which 
] wore in my hat, openly; and I do not deny but 1 


may have paid her a few compliments, and written 
ſome 
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ſome verſes upon her, for ſhe is a ſhowy, fine-ſpoken 
woman; but for all that, I would not marry her, if ] 
were free to-morrow ; for, to tell you the truth, I ſuſ- 
pect her to be too much of a termagent for me; and 
beſides, John Bull is not given to change. 

My wife has another Biling, Sir. She is fond of 
every thing that is old, becauſe it is old; and ſhe never 
will give any reaion, except a woman's reaſon, (which, 
you know, is no reaſon at all,) for any one thing ſhe 
does. If I preſume to hint, things might be better 
after a different faſhion, I can get no other anſwer 
than © that it his her way—that her grandmother and 
great-grandmother did fo befqgre her; and that it is her 
maxim never to alter the family management.“ I can 
ſcarcely ſtir about my houſe, it is ſo filled with heavy 
lumbering furniture, half of which is worm-eaten, and 
of no uſe but to harbour vermin; but my wife cannot 
perſuade herſelf to part with any of it, the has ſuch a 
reſpect for a fine piece of antiquity; and then, _ 
ſhe, „old furniture has ſuch a creditable look!“ © 80 
it might, my dear,“ ſay I, © if it were all of a piece; 
but, you know, we are continually þuying new, and 
when one article does not ſuit with another, you muſt 
be ſenſible nothing can have a worſe effect, For in- 
ſtance, now; this diſmal old tapeſtry, how prepoſ- 
terous it looks along with the Indian matting and 
painted rout-chairs! I wiſh you would let it come 
down, it is fit for nothing but for the rats to play at 
hide and ſeek behind it. I would not have it down, 
my dear,” ſays ſhe, „ for the world; it is the ſtory of 
the Spaniſh Armada, and was done in the glorious days 
of Queen Beſs.“ —< Then give it a thorough clean- 
ing, at leaſt,” returned I. If you offer to draw a 
nail,” rejoined ſhe, © there are ſo many private doors 
and ſecret paſſages made in the wall, you will be 
blinded with duſt and mortar; and, for aught I know, 
pull an old heuſe over your head.” „Let me at leaſt, 
give a bruſhing to the beards of the old dons,” replicd 


„A ſtroke of the bruth would ſhake them to 
pieces, 
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pieces,” infiſted my wife; they are as tender as a cob. 
web; I tell you, and I pofitively will not have them 
meddled with. Nobody, who has any regard for his 
anceſtors, would think of pulling down a venerable 
ſet of hangings,- made in the glorious days of Queen 
Elizabeth.” —Now, I care little when a thing was 
made; the queſtion is, what is it good for? and I 
know nothing ſo much uſeleſs lumber is good for, but 
to oblige us to keep a great many ſupernumerary ſer- 
vants, at high wages to look after it. 

I have ftill another grievance, Sir. If you are a 
married man, you may chance to know, that it is 
often as much as a man can do to manage his wife; 
but to manage one's wife and mother too, 1s a taſk too 
hard for any mortal, Now, my mother, Sir, lives 
with us, and I am ſure I have always behaved myſelf 
25 a dutiſul and obedient fon; her arm-chair is always 
ſet in the beſt place by the fire; ſhe eats of the beſt, 
and drinks of the beſt, neither do I grudge it her, 
though the poor children's bellies are often pinched, 
while ſhe is feaſting upon nice bits: but with all this, 
have much ado to keep her in good humour, If I 
{tir about a little more briſkly than ordinary, my mo- 
ther has weak nerves, and the noiſe I make over her 
head, will throw her into fits. If I offer but to duſt 
the books in my ſtudy, my mother is afraid ſome of 
them ſhould fall upon her head. Indeed, the old lady 
did get an unlucky blow with one or two of them, 
which has ſhaken her not a little. Beſides which, 
ſhe inſiſts, and my wife ſtands by her in it, that I 
ſhould conſult her in all matters of buſineſs; and if I 
do not, I am cried out againſt as a graceleſs atheiſtical 
wretch; and a thouſand idle reports are raiſed, that I 
am going to ſtrip and turn my poor old mother out of 
doors. Then, my mother is rather particular in her dreſs; 
and the children ſometimes will be tittering and making 
game, when ſhe is diſplaying ſome of her old fallals; 
upon which, my wife always inſiſts, I ſhould whip _— 
Which I uſed to do pretty ſeverely, though, of late, 

confeſs, 
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confeſs, I have only hung the rod up over the chimney, 
in terrorem—on ſuch occaſions, my wife never fails to 
obſerve, © how becoming it is in one of my mother's 
age to keep the ſame faſhion in her dreſs.” — This, b 
the way, is not true, for J remember my mother fuel 
all over with croſſes and embroidery to her very ihoes, 
with ſtrings of beads and ſuch trumpery; yet ſhe ſays, 
as well as my wife, that ſhe never changes any thing. 

. 1 am, myſelf, Mr. Editor, an eaſy, peaceable, plain. 
ſpoken man as any that exiſts; and am a man of little 
or no expence for my own gratification: yet ſo it is, 
that, what with the * eſtabliſhment of ſervants, 
which we are obliged to have, and the continual drains 
upon my purſe, to ſupply my extravagant neighbours, 
I run out every year, and cannot help having many 
ſerious thoughts and melancholy forebodings where all 
this may end. But I apprehend, the firſt ſtep ought 
to be, for my wife and I to conſult together, and 
make a reform in the family management wherever 
there may be occaſion. If, therefore, you can per- 
ſuade her to lay aſide her groundleſs jealouſies, and 
talk a little reaſon, I ſhall be highly obliged to you, 
and am your humble ſervant, Joan BULL, 
[Monthly Magaxine.] 
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TT is very well known throughout the Eaſt, that 
1 Haroun Al Raſchid, Caliph of Damaſcus, ac- 


companied by Miſnou, his favourite V izier, frequently 


walked through the {treets and ſuburbs of the city by 
night, and in diſguiſe. Thus he became acquainted 


with, and was able to correct various irregularities, 


which would otherwiſe have eſcaped the vigilance of his 
inferior Officers of Juſtice. One evening, the light 
of the moon enabled him to diſcover, beneath a portico, 
three men, whoſe dreſs and appearance diſcovered them 
to be of middle rank, in cloſe end ſerious conference. 
He approached them without being N ur 
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heard them making the bittereſt exclamations againſt 
their evil fortunes, which each, ſpeaking of himſelf, 
declared to be without parallel. Can any Muſſul- 
man, ſaid the firſt, (be ſo great a wretch as I am? 
May the Prophet never again favour his choſen tribe, if 
from morning till night I am not the victim of forrow 
and diſquĩietude! — I have a neighbour, whoſe-only 
ſtudy is to perplex me in my dealing, to injure me in 
my reputation and property, and whom Alla ſeems to 
have inſpired with extraordinary vigour of mind and 
body, for no other purpoſe than to counteract my pro- 
ſpects of intereſt or deſigns of pleaſure.” ——< Ah!“ 
faid the ſecond, © your condition is indeed pitiable ; but 
how much more e mine ?—Your days alone are diſ- 
treſſing to you; at night you can recline on your pil- 
low, and find conſolation in grateful lumber, forgetting 
your perplexities, your are and yourſelf; I, on 
the contrary, know no interval of peace my days are 
harraſſing, and my nights worſe. —Alas ! I have a wife 
who eternally torments me—at my buſineſs, my meals, 
nay, even in my bed, her preſence diſturbs, and her 
tongue wounds me. I live in inceſſant irritation, and 
have no hope of tranquillity but from death, which I 
am often tempted to anticipate, from the conviction that 
to Paradiſe no woman comes.“ Well!“ ſaid the 
third, “ I have patiently liſtened to you both, but am 
{till convinced that my cauſes of affliction are ſtill more 
aggravating than either—than both of your's. I have 
an extravagant, profligate, worthleſs ſon: in ſpite of 
remonſtrance or puniſkment, I have ſeen him ad / ance 
progreſſively from vice to vice, till I now ſee him a 
diſgrace to human nature, and every hour am expecting 
that the vengeance of Mahomet, or the laws of our 
country, will tremendouſly overtake him.” On this, 
the three complainers bade each other adieu, and ſe- 

parated for the evening. 
« Miſnou,”” ſaid the Caliph to his favourite, “ be it 
your care to find out who theſe men are, and ſee that 
thep 
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they fulfil my orders in full Divan to-morrow,” Mir. 
now obeyed his maſter; and the three trembling Mu. 
fulmen were conducted to the Seraglio, when each, 
though ignorant of their imputed crime, expected the 
bow-ſtring, or, at leaſt, the baſtinado, 

When the Divan was aſſembled, and the Caliph on 
his throne was ſurrounded. by the Imans, the Lain 
and the Grandees of his Court, with a loud voice he 
commanded the three miſerables to be brought forth.— 
« Friend,” ſaid Haroun Al-Raſchid to the firſt, © it 
ſeems thou ſayeſt of thyſelf, that thy condition is emi- 
nently unfortunate ; relate the cauſes of thy griefs to 
the wiſe men whom thou ſeeſt here before me.” The 
man at firſt was inclined to equivocate, but the Vizier 
pointing to the mutes, who ſtood prepared with the 
bow-ſtring, he declared that he, indeed, was of all men 
the moſt miſerable, inaſmuch as a wicked neighbour 
continually perſecuted him. As ſoon as he had finiſhed 
his narrative Take that fellow,“ ſaid the Caliph, 
in an angry tone, to his attendants, “ and give him 1.0 
hundred baſtinadoes.” The Imans, the Emirs, the 
Grandees, and the Court looked at each other in aſto- 
niſhment, but ſaid nothing. The Caliph, whoſe com- 
poſure was not in the leaſt diſturbed, called for the ſe- 
cond miſerable. « Well, friend,” exclaimed Ha- 
roun Al Raſchid, “ and what ſayeſt thou? Thou art 
alſo, it appeareth, one of thoſe whom Mahomet refuſes 
to ſmile upon.” The man, having witneſſed his neigh- 
bour's puniſhment, knew not how to act, and would 
willingly have held his peace; but being urged in a 
commanding voice, and fearing that even worſe than 
the baſtinado would attend his obſtinacy, acknowledged, 
with a faultering accent, that his evil genius, in the 
ſhape of a termagent wife, made his days and nights 
inſupportably vexatious. Take that fellow,“ faid 
the Caliph to his ſervants, & and give him inſtantly five 
hundred baſtinadoes.” The Imans, the Emirs, the 


Grandees, and the Court, a ſecond time looked at each 
| other, 
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other in aſtoniſhment, but preſerved the ſtricteſt filence. 
at the command of the Caliph, the third man ſtood, 
forth. “ Muſſulman,”* faid Haroun Al Raſchid, in 
ſomewhat of a leſs intimidating tone, © Jet us hear thy 
tale of ſorrow.” —*« Commander of the Faithful,“ ſaid 
the man, © I perceive that thou already knoweſt the 
frrows which oppreſs my heart; nevertheleſs, at thy 
command, I, without heſitation, repeat, in the hearing 
of the Court, that a profligate fon has been the diſgrace 
of my manhood, and is now the torment of my age.”” 
Take that honeſt fellow,“ ſaid the Caliph, “and. 
immediately give him a thouſand ſequins.” A third 
time did the Imans, the Emirs, the Grandees, and the 
Court look at each other in aſtoniſhment, without ven- 
turing to enquire the feaſon of the Caliph's moſt ex- 
traordinary deciſion. | 

Haroun Al Raſchid, after looking upon them for 
ſome time with complacency, roſe from his throne, and 
thus expreſſed himſelf ;— | 

„Children of Alla,“ ſaid the Caliph, © the judg- 
ment which I have this day pronounced, appears to 
ſome of you harſh and ſevere, and to all of you inexpli- 
cable: hear, then, my motives, and confels the juſtice- 
and beneficence of your prince. There is but one 
God, and Mahomet is his prophet. Shall Muſſulmen 
indulge in bitter exclamations againſt Alla for incon- 
ang and trouble, which their ewn_ exertions can 
remove f ' 

« Shall our holy Prophet be wearied with tears and 
?m;entations, which are only occaſioned by his ſervants* 
indolence and puſillanimity? The firſt man whoſe caſe 
| heard, and whom I puniſhed as he deſerved, impeach-- 
ed the goodneſs of Providence, and the juſtice of my 
government alſo, for an evil which he himſelf could 
have effectually removed. He had a bad and unjuſt 
neignbour. Granted—but was it not in his power to 
have changed his reſidence, and to have followed his 


6cupation as a merchant in ſome other place ? 


P 2 „ The 


RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 


The ſecond alſo was alike intemperate in his com- 
plaints. But why arraign Alla or his Prophet, when he 


himſelf poſſeſſed the remedy of his ſuffering? He had a r 
dad and worthleſs wife; but could he not immediately {Ml * 
have gone with her to the Iman, given her a writing % 
of divorce, and ſent her away ? 
« As to the third man, confult your own hearts, and : 
confeſs my juſtice. From an ungracious child who can = 
fiy? From that ſorrow, what change of place, or what g 
deciſion of the law, can preſerve us ? It follows us 
abroad, it wounds us in ſolitude, it diſturbs our meals, 0 
and haunts our pillows. In this caſe, pity is the ſlighteſt k 
8 we can beſtow, and liberality is no more than . 
uſtice.“ 
: 'The Imans, the Emirs, the Grandees, and the Court 


were no longer aſtoniſhed, but confeſſed aloud the wiſ- 
dom of the Caliph. 


© RETROSPECT OF POLITICS, 


FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 1793. 


OTHING could be more auſpicious, than the 
manner in which the ſun entered the balance : the 

ritiſh ſcale preponderated, and the French one kicked 
the beam. Our enemies had Joſt their courage, their 
| towns, and their breeches, and the brave Auſtrians 
threatened to ſtrip the ſkin over their ears. We had 
done much for the Emperor; the crowns we gave to 


| the King of Sardinia were enough to conſole him, 
| even if he had loſt his own ; and the Prince of H 


E! K . ² . oO  uen ne . ] ] Tx . TE Fray , = 


Caſſel was forced to confeſs, that if many of the ſtoiniſe 
multitude had been ſlaughtered, he had nevertheleſs 

brought his pigs to a fair market! 5 
But though, like generous hoſts, we began by 
Fl helping our friends, it was ſtill neceſſary to do ſome- 
''F thing for ourſelves. A law Lord, who remembered, 
4 that the wiſeſt thing he ever did was to quit his own 
| country, 
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country, thought that the French would readily retire 
from Dunkirk *; and that we ſhould be great gainers 
by taking a town, which one of our Kings had ſold for 

two hundred thouſand pounds, if it were only to ell 

again] Some Military Counſellors thought otherwile;, 
but cedant arma togæ was the word; and, in purſuance. 
of his advice, the French were to be ſerved with a 

writ of ejectment. But, ſome how or other, it proved a 
writ of error / | 

The braveſt army in the world carried on the ſiege, 
and as brave a one covered its operations ; but as there 
was nothing to cover the covering army, the perfidious 
French, whoſe punic faith is notorious, fell upon it. 
unawares, killed great numbers, and, that they might 
no longer be called Sans-Cullottes, were baſe enough to 
{rip the dead of their galligaſkins. 

An heaven-born and immaculate Miniſter was 
ſtanding ſtiff, erect, and muſing over the plan of 
Dunkirk, in the walls of which he had made a breach 
with the point of his compaſſes “ It we keep it at 
the peace, ſaid he to himſelf, © it will be the ruin of 
the ſmugglers :—if we give it up, it will be a for- 
tune to ſomebody ] At this moment a meſſenger made 
his appearance. © Sir,” ſaid the meſſenger, © the beſieg- 
ing army has taken” —* Dunkirk, no doubt?“ ſaid the 
Miniſter. “ No, Sir,“ replied the meſſenger, „the 
beſieging army has taken flight. The covering army,“ 
added he, „has made -“ A glorious ſtand, without. 
diſpute?” ſaid the Miniſter, interrupting him again. 
No, Sir,” rejoined the meſſenger, „the cover-- 
ing army has made off! As to the ſhot and ſhells, 
the French have carried them into Dunkirk, and ſaved 
us the trouble of throwing them over the walls.” 

The principal advantage gained by the enemy in this 
affair, was the poſſibility of coming at the Dutch, a. 


1 
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* The plan of attacking Dunkirk is attributed to Lord. 
Loughborough, 2 
oh. + nation. 
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nation nat wears five or fix pair of breeches a-piece, 
and j therefore the beſt game that can be purſued by 
" Sans-Culottes Our worthy allies, at whom we 
laugh alike, whether they fight or run away, had often 
manifeſted their rength; and it remained for them on 
this occaſion to ſhew their ſped; which, according to 
Homer, Hudibras, and other grave men, is not the 
leaſt neceſſary qualification for a warrior. As Atalanta 
of old delayed her fleet purſuer by throwing a rich 
temptation on his road, or, as the Caſtor is ſaid to 
ſatisfy the hunter by leaving his odoriferous burden 
behind him; ſo did the Dutch let drop their breeches 
in ſucceſſion, to favour their eſcape, The laſt pair, 
rich and redolent with gold of various coinage, was 
ſuch a load to the purſuers, that they gave up the 
chace : the young Prince, who was foremoſt in the 
race, went home to be breeched again; and it is ſup- 
poſed his troops will follow for the fame purpoſe. 

But let not our countrymen deſpond on hearing of 
events, which, if properly conſidered, are of no ſort of 
conſequence. The ground we loſt was not our own 
the men who were killed were luckily Heſſians and 
Hanoverians, and will ſoon be paid for ; and the French 
have promiſed to ſend us back our balls. | 


—— 
SIR, 


1 following fragment I found amongſt ſome 

old records relating to the kingdom of Lilliput: 

it appears to be a part # the hiſtory of that kingdom. 

If you think it, or any part of it, worth inſertion, it is 

at your ſervice. I am, Sir, | 
Your humble ſervant, 


CHARLES GULLIVER, 


The kingdom at this time was univerſally 
eonvulſed. The King had iſſued out his mandate to 
aſſemble the grand Senate inſtantly; whilſt the national 


militia were embodied and frightened out of their wits 3 
as 
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15 an inſurrection was ſuppoſed to exiſt in the very 
heart of the kingdom. I ſay ſuppoſed, but indeed there 
was good proof of itz as a man, with a red night-cap on 
his head, had been ſeen to walk ſeveral times paſt the 
Prime Miniſter's window, one evening at duſk. Billy 
Shallow, the Prime Miniſter, now wrote a very alarm- 
ing ſpeech, giving a horrid account of this inſurrection, 
which the King delivered at the opening of the Grand 
Senate. The war-whoop of alarm was ſounded from 
the throne to the cottage. The nobles trembled for 
their titles; the whole band of placemen and penſioners 
ſtood aghaſt; and the old women locked up their cats, 
for fear they ſhould be eaten by the ſwine, for the want 
of other food. Aſſociations were formed of placemen, 
penſioners, informers, and bill-ſtickers, for the pur- 
poſe of preſerving the Conſtitution, ( —_— their 
places and penſions,) with Inquiſitor Ninny, Efq. at 
their head, who very ſagaciouſly found out, that ten 
thouſand men, with red caps, and without breeches, 
were concealed in ſome gravel-pits near the metropolis. 
of the kingdom; and every man who dared to deny fo 
evident a fact, was ſtigmatized as an enemy to mankind. 
and his country. Debates now ran high in the Houſe 
of Tools, which formerly conſiſted of a number of in- 
dependent gentlemen, freely elected by the people at 
large to take care of their freedom, and to controul the 
Goveinment in any act which tended to prejudice the 
real intereſts of the nation ; but the Miniſters of late 
years have been ſo immaculate, aud fo extremely virtu- 
ous, that this check has been become unneceſſary. The 
majority of the Houſe now conſiſts of men appointed 
partly by the Miniſter, and partly by the great Lords, 
whole buſineſs is to give the formality of a legal ſanc- 
tion to the acts of the Miniſter, which otherwiſe would 
not quite accord with apparent law. A party who 
conſtantly oppoſe the Miniſter, always exiſts in the 
Houſe, which may be divided into three claſſes, viz, 
toſe who grow] becauſe the Miniſter won't admit them 
into place; thaſe who pawl and make a great _— in 
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hopes of e e Miniſter to ſtop their mouths 
with a loaf or a z and a third claſs, (which conſiſts 
of very few indeed) who have the real intereſts of the 
people ſolely in view. But enough of digreſſion. De- 
bates ran high in the Houſe: the Miniſtry, who, not- 
withſtanding they had the evidence of the red night. 
cap, and had made a ſtrict ſearch throughout the king- 
dom, could not find the ſo-much-talked-of inſurrection, 
now confidently aſſerted the fact of the ten thouſand 
men being concealed in the gravel- pits, whilſt the Op- 
poſition as confidently denied it. But the Miniſter's 
faithful majority concurred with him in an addreſs to the 
Throne, approving of the exertions which had been 
made to repel the inſurrection. This æra was rendered 
remarkable by Ned Rhapſodie, Will Logic, and ſome 
others of the Houſe of Tools, (who had been ftrenu- 
ous opponents of Billy Shallow,) dreaming of red caps 
and calves' heads, which ſo terrified them, that they fled, 
tremblingly alarmed, to the fide of the Miniſter, for 
protection againſt ſuch bugbears. The debates were 
likewiſe high in the Houſe of Grand Tools, which, it 
ſhould be obſerved, is formed, with reſpe& to majority 
and minority, in the ſame manner as the Houſe of Tools. 
Here, likewiſe, the Miniſter's faithful majority con- 
curred in the ſame meaſure as his band in the Houſe of 
Tools. The Duke of Turncoat, Lord Prateapeace, 
Lord Noodle, and ſome others in the Houſe of Grand 
Tools, were frightened in the ſame manner as Ned 
Rhapſodie and the others. Lord Prateapeace, in parti- 
cular, was ſo extremely alarmed, that he jumped into 
the Preſident's chair for protection. Billy Shallow now 
having his meaſures ſanctioned by legal formality, turned 
his thoughts to a war with the Galligaſkins, of whom 
it will be here neceflary to ſpeak. The Galjigatkin 
nation had for ſome centuries been obliged to eat their 
ſoup with the wrong end of the ſpoon, till at laſt daring 
to think for themſelves, they determined to eat it with 
the right end. This determination was no ſooner form- 
ed than executed by the greater part of the nation, whilſt 
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they baniſhed all thoſe who adhered to the old way. The 
ſurrounding Kings, whoſe ſubjects were till obliged 
to eat it with the wrong end, became furious to mad- 
neſs at the idea of a ſwiniſh multitude daring to think 
for themſelves, and determined to chaſtiſe them for 
their extreme inſolence. Accordingly, the Emperor of 
Whiſkerandos and the King of Swindlers attacked them 
moſt furiouſly, and in the end obtained the moſt glo- 
rious advantages, as the Galligaſkins conquered a va- 
luable part of the former's dominions, and then pro- 
ceeded to attack the Argentine nation, (a pretended 
Republic) cloſe adjoining, threatening it with total an- 
nihilation, During all this, Billy Shallow, not chufing 
to put himſelf to the pain of declaring open war, had 
proceeded in a back-ſtairs manner to inſult them, in 
many inſtances very groſsly, until 2 were goaded on 
to declare war againſt Lilliput. Maſter Billy, now ar- 
rived at the point he was aiming at, expoſed to the Se- 
nate the perfidy and villainy of the Galligaſkins, in de- 
claring war, without any provocation, and demanded 
the trifling ſum of two or three millions of argents (an 
argent is about twenty ſhillings ſterling) to defend the 
nation againſt ſo profligate an attacx. His faithful ma- 
jority accordingly granted all his demands, without a 
ſyllable of enquiry, truſting in all reſpects to his imma- 
culate purity, The Miniſter now ſent over a large 
body of troops, openly avowing it as their buſineſs to 
chaſtiſe the Galligaſkins, and oblige them to give up 
their conqueſts ; but ſecretly intending they ſhould join 
the confederated Kings in obliging that nation to eat 
their ſoup again with the wrong end of the ſpoon. 
More troops were afterwards ſent over for the fame pur- 
poſe; and the combined Powers, after the moſt glo- 
rious n 1h not only drove the Galligaſkins out of 
their conqueſts, but actually conquered a few inches of 
the Galligaſkin territory, with the loſs of ſome officers 
and only about 100,000 private men; an exploit that 
will cover the Generals with immortal honour. During 


this ſcene of glory and renown, many other remarkable 


events 
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events happened. Mr. Inquiſitor Ninny denounced 


impriſonment” and pillory againſt every man who ſhould 


dare to aſſert that the people had a right to eat their 

ſoup with the right end of the ſpoop; and ſome were 

actually puniſked for making the aſſertion. Lord Bo- 

badil and Sir Bilberry Diddle took a ſea-port belonging 

to the Galligaſkins, with ſeveral of their ſhips, and 
held them in truſt for an impriſoned Galligaikin Prince, 
until the combined Powers ſhould be enabled to com- 

plete their deſigns upon that nation, by extirpating all 

the men, and then obliging all the women and caildren 
to eat their ſoup with the wrong end of the ſpoon. For- 
tune, however, joſtled his Lordſhip and Sir Bilberry, 
and the town became untenable : when they moſt he- 
roically, and with the moſt exalted juſtice and equity, 
burnt the ſhips, and a part of the town, in truſt for the 
ſame Prince, The Duke of Gunpowder, who was the 
General of Fortification, fortified the tower of the me- 
tropolis in the moſt able manner, with ſand-bags and 
empty caſks ; intending, with the moſt engineer-like 
exactneſs, that the former ſhould be thrown at its aſ- 
ſailants, for the purpoſe of blinding them; and when 
that was effected, the latter ſhould be fired perpendi- 
cularly upon them; by which means each man being 
incloſed in a caſk, that, by its natural propenſity to 

rolling, would tumble him into the adjoining river, and 
by that means the aſſailants would all be drowned. 
Such was the immenſe and able plan of this exalted 
General, Letus now return to that moſt glorious and 
Juſt war, where we left the combined Powers in poſ- 
ſeflion of ſo much glory and renown. Theſe Powers, 
animated by their recent moſt glorious ſucceſſes, entered 
upon another campaign with fury, and had the moſt 
complete ſatisfaction of running away to the tune of 
Galligaſkin muſic, with which they were fo delighted, 
that they left their baggage and ammunition to the Gal- 
ligaſkins, as a reward for treating them with ſuch deli- 
cious tunes. An action that will cover them with im- 


meaſureable renown ! The trumpet of Fame will ſound 
it 
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it to poſterity as ah exploit never equalled by all the 
heroes of antiquity. During this, the Lilliputians had 
conquered ſome of the Galligaſkin colonies. Several 
remarkable events likewiſe happened. An alarm was 
ſounded from one end of the kingdom to the other, that 
the Galligaſkins had landed 100,000 men with red caps 
and no breeches, who were marching quick to the ca- 
pital, through the bye-roads and back-ways. Terror 
{hook the kingdom to its centre. Lawyers, Parſons, 
and Phyſicians, mounted their horſes, changed their 
gowns and wigs for ſwords and truncheons, and took 
the field, trembling at every bray of an aſs, fearing it 
to be the dreaded enemy. Books and papers were ſeized, 
that treaſon might be diſtilled out of them, whilſt their 
owners were ſent to priſon, till their offences were 
found out. The Miniſtry ſaw every thing through a 
red-cap medium; and the whole kingdom waited in 
dreadful expectation till the enemy ſhould think proper 
to appear. When lo! it turned out that all the terror 
was occaſioned by an Alarmiſt ſeeing the ſign of a red 
cap at a little diftance from the metropolis, which fo 
horribly frightened him, that he dreamt of a Galligaſkin 
army being landed, and believed it a real fact when he 
awoke. Filly Shallow now carried tax after tax in the 
Houſe of Tools, and invaded the liberties of the people 
with impunity. The Galligaſkins, in the mean time, 
continually victorious, entered the metropolis of the 
Argentine nation in triumph, and annihilated their pre- 
tended republic. Billy Shallow was now forced to beg 
humbly for peace; which was granted, on condition 
of giving up all the Lilliputian conqueſts ; of acknow+ 
ledging the right of the Galligaſkins to their new con- 
queſts; and likewiſe their right to eat their ſoup as they 
pleaſed. Theſe conditions the Minifter acceded to. 
Thus ended this moſt glorious, juſt, and neceſſary war, 
after having coſt Lilliput about 60 millions of argents, 
and about 100,000 men, The people, juſtly exaſpe- 
rated at ſo flagrant and profligate a waſte of their blood 
and treaſure, in ſupporting the perfidious pars of 
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their Miniſters, recovered from the deluſion in which 
they had been involved by the arts of the Miniſtry, and 
loudly and univerſal] / Hor that they ſhould be 
equally repreſented. The Miniſtry, unwilling to accede 


to a meaſure which would effectually take away their 


places, their influence and their patronage, temporized 
till the moment of conciliation was paſſed away. Cætera 


Deſunt, [ Chronicle. ] 
ABSENCE. 
WEET Girl! ſince you left me and went out of 


town, 
I ſcarce utter a word, and I conſtantly frown ; 
As for buſineſs or pleaſure, I think them but folly, 
And while others are laughing I'm quite melancholy, 
When [I wake in the morning, I turn me around, 
But, alas! my lov'd Szſan is not to be found; 
When your pillow unpreſs'd makes your abſence quite 


certain, 
I curſe blankets and ſheets, and ſwear at the curtain, 


When I leap out of bed, ſtill your image bewitches ; 
I'm at leaſt twenty minutes in finding my breeches 
And after I'm dreis'd a full hour or more, 


I find they are button'd the wrong ſide before. 


Ah! Szſan, at breakfaſt, how happy we've been, 
Ofer the fragrant infuſion of eight ſhilling-green, 
While rapture attended on every ſip, 

And I envied the cup the ſoft touch of your lip. 


But now on the table I careleſsly loll, 

My appetite's gone] can ſcarce eat a roll; 

And I cannot help thinking while drinking my tea, 
That the white ſugar's brown, and the hyſon---bohea, 


At dinner whenever your eye glanc'd a wiſh, 
Tow'rds the hot roaſted fowl-—how I ſeiz'd on the diſh ! 
Then ſent You a wing, and a bit of the breaſt 


For fancy ſtill whiſper'd me what you lik'd beſt. a 
| | ut 
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But now I'm fo ſtupid I care not a button, | 
Who carves out the beef, or who cut's up the mutton 
I ſpill butter and gravy all over the cloth, 

And when I drink porter run my noſe in the froth, 


The ſofa! on which we've ſo often beguiPd 

The lingering hours, while you liſten'd and ſmil'd ; 
Till rapture its tendereſt language would ſpeak, 

And the tears of delight I have'kiſs'd from your cheek, 


Sweet ſofa | farewel, for thy influence is o'er, 
The lingering hours, now but linger the more; 
And with tears of delight my eye never o'erflows, 
For I've got a bad cold and they run from my noſe. 


Then haſte back to town, my ſweet Suſan, and prove 
All the whimſical pleaſures that wait upon love; 

Our days ſhall be paſſed in frolickſome flirting, 

And as for our nights !---I here drop the curtain, 


—  FOZHUE, 
PHILOSOPHIE DE L'UNIVERS 
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OROMASIS. 


A POEM IN DIALOGUE, BY u. DUPONT DE NEMOURS, 
SCENE---At the Commencement of the World. 


Perſons of the Drama. Oromaſis and Arimanes, the Spirits of 
Good and Evil. 


« L* Exiſtence eft la demonſiration du bien. 
O* OMASIS.—At length I have overcome thee. 
In ſpite of thy oppoſition, I now aſſume poſſeſſion 
of matter, and proceed to create the world. 
Arimanes.— Thou haſt overcome, but thou haſt 
not deſtroyed me. My deſtruction is even beyond th 
power to accompliſh. Like thyſelf, I am — 
1 ſhall be thine eternal foe. Diſpoſe of matter at thy 
pleaſure, from which however thou ſhalt never be 
able to baniſh me. Create thy world. 
Oromaſis.—From the breaſt of Chaos ſeparate 
thyſelf; come forth, flame ethereal; unite again into 
globes, 
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globes, and in millions of milliards ; become Suns, 
revolving upon your axis, in the place which ſhall 
be fixed by the equilibriumof your reciprocal attrac- 
tions. Conſtitute the baſes and the movers of the 
Univerſe. | 

Matter leſs perfect, Air, Earth, Water—elements 
that aſſume theſe various ſhapes according to the dif. 
ferent degrees of heat with which you are impreg- 
nated—changing Proteus, triple Hecate—form your- 
ſclves into globes leſs conſiderable, leſs brilliant, more 
numerous, more habitable, Be diſtributed among thoſe 
Suns that ſhall communicate to you motion, and diſ- 
penſe to you light. 

Around that Sun by which they are governed, 
and in the mode preſcribed by his revolution, let the 
largeſt among you traverſe the circle of their vaſt orbit. 
Follow him like friends rather than ſlaves. You poſ- 
ſeſs an influence; diſplay it in the proportion of your 
maſſes, to the almoſt infinite diſtances by which you 
are ſeparated. Let your courſe through the ocean of 
light, already determined by the impulſion beſtowed 
by your particular Sun, be regulated by his attraction, 
by your own, by that which the Planets, your ſiſters, 
and yourſelves, ſhall mutually exert over each other, 
and even over him, 

Let the ſmaller, ſerving as Satellites to the former, 
re- acting upon them, yet carried along in a correſpond- 
ing revolution, more diſtinguiſhed by them than Suns 
of another celeſtial family by the ſuperior connexion 


they maintain, and the ſenſible influence they exert, 


compoſe perpetual links, revolving at once round their 
axis their Sun, and their prevailing Planet. 

Hoſt of Heaven, march ! 

Arimanes.—A]1) this is as yet but mechaniſm, with 
which my inventive genius takes no concern, Pro- 
ceed, Oromaſis. 

Oromaſis.—Pianets! My beloved daughters, let the 
aery fluid—let the vapours by which you are fur- 
rounded, refracting, collecting, concentrating the ſolar 

| rays, 
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rays, diffuſe over your vallies a genial warmth; 
while your mountains and your poles, reſervoirs of 
ice, which the obliquity of your ecliptic alternately 
melting and renewing, ſhall ſupply the channels of 
the rivers, and feed the waters of the ocean ; from 
which again ſhall proceed new vapours, inexhauſtible 
mothers of new ſprings. Let them be condenſed by 
the coolneſs of the morning into gentle dews, and, 
as the wants of Nature require, let them be precipi- 
tated by a rapid guſt of wind in copious ſhowers, 

Arimanes. Let them form alſo the dreary ſnow, 
the deſolating hail, the deſtroying thunder. 

1 far / Ariſe in your varied ſpecies, 
your different beauties, your tranquil enjoyments. In 
you ſhall commence animation. Upon you I beſtow 
the faculty of developing your own forms and pro- 
viding your own nouriſhment. You I endow with 
the bleſſing of reproducing yourſelves. Into you I in- 
fuſe the firſt ſpark of creative fire. You ſhall feel the 
power of Love: The youthful poppy, at firſt unable, 
without drooping, to ſupport the weight of his little 
bud, ſoon as the generative flame has glided through 
his fibres, ſhall rear aloft to heaven his ſpreading 
flower, gaudy in pride and voluptuouſneſs, now about 
to give place to his crowned fruit which ſhall ſcatter 
afar his productive grains. Palpitate, lovely and per- 
tumed roſe, rich and odoriferous pink, beauteous tulip, 
noble lily, ſweet tuberoſe, and thou too, timid vio- 
let, with thee alſo chaſte and modeſt muſhroom, live 
ive! Let the zephyr careſs you, let the ſhowers 
ſupply your nouriſhment, and let the Sun brighten. 
your colours, and confirm your ſtrength *. 

Arimaues. Among you 1hall poiſons ſpring. 

Oromaſis (to Arimanes).— They ſhall not, how- 
ever, be poiſons to themſelves, They too ſhall par- 
ticipate enjoyment like the reſt, and do you know that 


* Quem mulcent auræ, firmat ſol, nutrit imber. CATULILUS. 
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I may not endow them with as many uſeful properties 
as thou ſhalt infuſe noxious qualities. 

(Continuing his work.) Animals appear,—You in a 
higher degree than the plants, each according to your 
rank, ſhall poſſeſs memory, reflection, the power of 
reaſoning, and of labour, 

Your loves ſhall be more exquiſite and moral. 
They ſhall not be always confined to mere phyſical 
pleaſure, You will ſtrive to pleaſe, and you ſhall 
pleaſe. Many of you ſhall live together in families, 
Almoſt all your females, and part of your males ſhall 
know the tender delight of loving their children—a 


if ſentiment ſo delicious and ſo pure, as to inſpire me, 
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the Father and Ruler of the world, with the deſign of 
giving you life. 

r gentleſt of them ſhall wage war 
with thy plants, and with their teeth, ſhall, without 
remorſe, tear, mangle, and devour them. The greateſt 
part even ſhall devour one another. 

Oromaſis (to Arimanes).— It is neceſſary that they 
ſhould ceaſe to be; and I return you thanks, that by thy 
cruelty thou provideſt me, in this matter ſo limited, 
with the means of conferring exiſtence upon a greater 
number of animated beings. (Reſuming his work. ) 

I proceed to form the firſt of Animals, that which 
is deſtined to excel them all in knowledge and in hap- 
pineſs. His circular head ſhall contain a greater mals 
of that exquiſitely laboured matter, which I can ren- 
der the organ of thoughts. I ſhall place the occipital 
orifce nearer the face; and alone of all the creatures 
T have formed, this auguſt animal ſhall point his looks 
to heaven. He alone ſhall be able to conceive any 
idea of my exiſtence, feeble indeed, and inadequate, 
yet juſt, I will open his heart to the ſentiment of 
piety. He, in a higher degree than all the other 
beings I have created, ſhall be my er; for he alone 


g among them ſhall be able to recogniſe, and to adore 


| h in me a father and benefactor. His erect ſtature ſhall 


give his form an appearance of greater fize and dig- 
| nity 
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nity than moſt of the animals that are ſuperior to him 
n ſtrength. His legs ſhall be ſufficient for walking 
and running; his induſtrious hands ſhall be left free 
for arms + and for the arts. Theſe, but chiefly the 
{uperiority and perfectibility of his mind, ſhall ſubject 
to his dominion the various inhabitants of his terreſtrial 
globe. He ſhall become their King, The horſe and 
the dog ſhall be his amiable and faithful ſervants; the 
ſturdy bull, the ſanguinary wolf, the formidable lion, 
the furious tiger, the voracious crocodile, the huge 
and ſagacious elephant, the fierce rhinoceros, ſhall 
ricld him obedience, or fly from his purſuit. Behold 
Man! I breathe upon him with complacency the 
breath divine; I give him life 

Arimanes. And II give him death! 

Oromaſis. —Inſenſate, thou doſt not perceive, that it 
15 thou, thyſelf, that completeſt my work. Ah! What 
could be made of life without death ? 

Then I ſhould not have poſſeſſed the power to 
grant him love, Matter would have been inſufficient 
tor the multiplication of a race of immortal men. He 
would then have been no ſon, nor huſband, nor father. 
He would have ſunk below the plant. In his miſerable 
exittence, he would have experienced only torment 
without end. His life would not have been preferable 
to that death which he derives from thee, or rather 
trom me, through thy agency. Thou haſt rendered 
death hideous, and this is all thou art able to perform. 
Nature and I have made it ſalutary and good. 

(To Man.) Man! It is my will that you reſemble 
me as much as a creature can reſemble a deity, I 
{ive thee ſtrength. 

Arimanes—l thall conſume it by fatigue. 

Uromaſis, —Courage. 

/imanes.—l ſhall convert it into rage. 

(Ur omaſis, —Reaſon. 


— 


| Here the author is incorrect The neceility for the uſe of 
41:5 ought to have been an endowment of Arimanes. 
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Arimanes.— ſhall miſlead it by paſſion and by 
Error, 

Oromaſis (Still to man)*—<« For thy happineſs I ſhall 
combine all my efforts to form my laſt maſter-piece, 

« Among the plants, the flower which is deſtined 
to produce truit, I have formed in the moſt agreeable 
and brilliant ſhape, and finiſhed with the niceſt ſxill. 
HYoman ſhall be the flower of human kind. 

Come to me, all ye elements of beauty, of grace, 
virtue, ſenſibility, beneficence and gentleneſs, combine 
and arrange yourſelves to pleaſe and to enchant. Man 
I could form after my own image; for Woman I have 
no model, but in bright fancy. Let her be the moſt 
perfect of viſible creatures—and, if ſhe can, the mot 
happy. 

Let her heart beat with a livelier pulſe than that 
of Man. Let her live more in a leſs time; and yet, that 
ſhe may enjoy a longer career, ſhe ſhall be good and 
uſeful to her laſt moment, Let her bleſs three gene- 
rations, Let her conſtitute the happineſs of her lover, 
of her children, and even of her grand-children; and 
in each varying age let the tenderneſs the inſpires be 
mingled with reſpect. Let her delicate nerves convey 
to every ſenſe rapid affections. Let her ſlender foot 
be proper for the dance, atid her white hand to beſtow 
careſſes. Let her forbear to employ them profuſely 
in the ſwift courſe, and in labours too ſevere. Let her 
elegant form, and her round limbs, diſplay and inſpire 
temptation in all their movements. Let them be 
covered with a ſoft ſatin, not to be touched without 
inflaming the daring hand. Let her fine eyes be the 
mirror of her ſoul, in which the obſerver ſhall read an 
indulgent and affecting kindneſs ; even while ſhe drops 
them on the ground, let them betray her ſecret wiſhes. 
Let her breath diffuſe the perfumes of the peach. Let 
the gentle down be ſpread upon her cheeks—let them 
be coloured by an expreſſive vermillion, which in the 
emotion of a tender thought, ingenuous ſhame ſhall 


diſlule even over her brow modeſty, Let her enchant- 
ing 
© 
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ing boſom repreſent the celeſtial globes, of which a 
roſe-bud ſhall form the magnetic pole. Let it offer to 
defire its firſt enjoyment—its firſt nouriſhment to in- 
fancy; and let man ever remain in doubt, whether it 
has moſt contributed to the happineſs of the father or 
of the ſon. Let her long ringlets, flowing and yet 
hound, ſerve at once to ſo many charms as the veil 


and the ornament : let them be the ſhelter of the new- - 


born infant, and when chance—but more, when af- 
ſection ſhall divide them, let the lover feel as if along 
with them the heavens were opened. | 

Ariſe, Goddeſs, whoſe charms even inſpire emotion 
in him by whom thou art formed. Go, and reign 
over thy companion, who ſhall believe himſelf the 
maſter becauſe he is the ſtrongeſt, but who only is en- 
dowed with ſuperior ſtrength the better to defend and 
to ſerve thee. F 

I give thee one want, /ove—one buſineſs, love one 
duty, lade —one recompenſe, love. 

Arimanes,—I have ſurveyed the Goddeſs, and I 
acknowledge the reflections that aroſe within me. [s 
it poſfibley”” laid I, © that this mercileſs Oramaſis can have 
rendered Man, whom he has created, more happy than [— 
[ wha am a Gad—am able to be?“ But availing myſelf 
of the imprudence with which thou haſt laviſhed thy 
praiſes upon her, and of the enthuſiaſm with which ſhe 
infpires her lover, I have breathed into her heart 
vanity, from which coquetry will inevitably ſpring. 

Perhaps no woman ſhall be exempt from theſe two 
defects, or if there ſhould be one—but ſhe would then 
be no longer a woman, and to diſcover her would re- 
quire the {earch of many thouſand ages. 

The moſt virtuous and the moſt faithful will de- 
cht in the homage of flames which they do not in- 
tend to gratify. Their refuſal even ſhall be attractive: 
they ſhall «Al it with the names of elteem and 
tendſhip. They ſhall ſay, “ [ndulge not Hope; per- 
nps they will imagine that they do not give hope; 
vut the ſeductive charm of their voice, and that felt- 

| merit 
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merit with which, by the care I have employed, this 
Man of thine ſhall be devoured, ſhall reply, & Hops is 
not yet extinf,” The gentleneſs of their character, 
even under the ſemblance of conſolation, ſhall ſerve to 
confirm this idea by a perceptible train of kindneſs, 
inſinuating looks, and little attentions. They ſhall 
thus, whether by deſign or accident, deceive the lover 
whom they mean to diſmiſs. They ſhall trouble, and 
often they ihall deſtroy, the happineſs of the man on 
whom they have choſen. 

Thou haſt beſtowed upon them ve love, a name 
which I cannot even hear without madneſs; I, who 
am condemned by my nature to the torment of being 
incapable either of loving, or of producing, to the rage 
of hate and deſtruction ;: I then invent jealouſy. Thou 
art unacquainted with its diſtractions. Happy Oromaſis! 
thou haſt no equal. I, however, have found a fupe- 
rior in my equal, and unextinguiſhable jealouſy burns 
in my heart. I ſhall diſti] upon Man, and upon Woman, 
its infernal poiſon. It ſhall be the fruit of their moral 
loves, which thou haſt boaſted with ſo much emphaſis. 
The plants that await the favours of love, like thoſe 
of the tetreſhing ſhower, and to whom every piſtil and 
every ſtamen is agreeable, are ignorant of this malady. 
But animals, and moſt of all, Man, ſhall know what 
it is to prefer, and ſhall be ſolicitous to be preferred, 
I ſhall ſtcep in venom this natural feeling. I ſhall ſow 
diſquietudes in his breaſt, Jealouſy ſhall be keen and 
penetrating ; the juſtice of its obſervations ſhall inceſ- 
ſantly embitter the agony of its conjectures. It ſhall 
pierce on every fide, with ſtabs perpetually redoubled, 
the heart which it once has touched, It ſhall agitate 
the mind between the frantic deſtre of combat and the 
inſanity of ſuicide, It ſhall be incapable of diſſimula- 
tion, Its reproaches, partly juſt, partly unfounded, 
ſhall diſguſt the woman who knew herſelf innocent, 
and wiſhed to remain ſo: and often theſe reproaches 
{hall drive her into guilt, But ſhe never would have 


torteited her innocence if ſhe had not been 2 
Wit 
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with coquetry ; and never would have wantoned amidſt 
the ſnares of coquetry, had ſhe not been actuated by 
vanity. I ſhall do the whole. 

I ſpeak only too of women who ſhall have preſerved 
the ſoul of honour, who ſhall be worthy of eſteem, 
who ſhall ſigh for their weakneſs, who ſhall lament 
their anger, and weep in anguiſh the deſpair and the 
loſs of the true friend of their heart. In their ſuffer- 
ings ſhall I brave you the moſt. I ſhall mingle with 
bitterneſs their ſweeteſt recollections. I ſhall ſtrive 
to encreaſe their miſery, in proportion as thou haſt 
placed thy pleaſure, and thy glory, in renderiag them 
capable of a virtue the moſt pure, and a happineſs the 
moſt exalted, 

n ibis haſt now unriddled the enigma of 
the world, 

Of itſelf matter was inert, and ſuch it was thy wiſh 
that it ſhould remain. On this account firſt thou ven- 
turedſt to fight againſt me. 

Compelled to allow me to inſpire it with animation, 
thy only reſource was to profit by its eternal qualities, 
to blend ſome evil with the good which I was to 
eſtabliſh. But thou couldſt only place evil where I 
had placed good. Thou couldſt only turn the faculty 
of thinking into pain, becauſe I had opened it to en- 
joyment and to felicity. Thou couldſt only invent 
guilt and miſery, becauſe J had created virtue and plea- 
lure, Slave! while thou clankeſt thy fetters, thou 
ſhoweſt that thou art bound; and thou promoteſt my 
lervice even by exerting thy malignity. 

Couldſt thou give predominance to evil—couldſt 
thou only put it in equilibrium with good, every thing 
would ſtop, generation would ceaſe, life would be de- 
ſtroyed, and again ſhould we begin to contend for 
chaos. The exiſtence and the duration of the uni- 
verle are, and ſhall remain, the eternal proof of thy 
inferiority, 

Foul ſerpent! thou crawleſt in my train, ſtaining 


with a portion of thy venom my works, which thou 
art 
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art unable to penetrate and to deſtroy. I weigh in the 
ſcales of my benevolence the quantity of pain with 
which I ſhall permit thee to enhance the value of the 
numberleſs enjoyments I have produced. It is in exact, 
but ever ſubordinate, proportion to the good of which 
I conceive the idea and the wiſh, 
Wherever I do not place life, or ſomething that 
holds a relation to life, thy power ceaſes. 
Wherever I beſtow only a ſmall portion of life and 
of morality, thou canſt introduce but little evil. 
Where I ſcatter my favours with a liberal hand— 
where I place refined organs, and exquiſite ſenſibility, 
an intoxicating tenderneſs in friendſhip or in love, 
knowledge, paſſion, the enthuſiaſm of honour and of 
virtue, in bodies whoſe emotions are eaſily excited, 
and in ſouls of expanſive intelligence, thou canſt eaſily 
imprint thy wounds, and ſhed thy poiſons. They affect 
with pain, and ſuffering expreſſes itſelf - in complaint. 
But chuſe as judges thoſe even who are intereſted in 
the deciſion—contult all the living beings that have 
iſſued from my hands. Not one of them would wiſh 
to loſe a part of his life—and, to be releaſed from his 
ſufferings, conſent to be deprived of his enjoyments. 
The plant in its confuſed ſenſation, could it conceive 
a ſettled wiſh, would not defire to be a ſtone. The 
more eniightened would reject the ſtate of the plant. 
Man would be mortified were he degraded into a brute; 
and the man of genius, the man of a ſuſceptible and 
energetic mind, would prefer death to the ignominy 
of being thruſt down to the loweſt rank of his ſpecies. 
Each rather endeavours to elevate himſelf to a more 
dignified ſituation. Each labours inceflantly to aug- 
ment his pains, in order to encreaſe his pleaſures. I 9 
ſufter in order to enjoy is to live; and whoever has re- 
ceived life, loves and is ſolicitous to preſerve it. 
Leave me, then, to carry to perfection the beings 
whom I have created capable of it. Man and woman 
are yet new, and in a kind of childhood; perhaps 


in their golden age their ſpecies is deſtined to reach a 


higher 
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kigher degree of elevation. I muſt lead them by the 
path of the ſciences and the arts into political ſocieties, 
and to the greateſt poſſible multiplication of happy 
beings. 

om es prepareſt for me a vaſt career; 
thy ſciences, thy political ſocieties, thy multiplication 
of the human race, ſhall bring with them crimes and 
evils which cannot be contemplated without horror. 

Oromaſis. I believe, Arimanes, they will produce 
ineſtimable advantages. In due time we ſhall ſee, I 
know thy perverſity; but I know too the limits of 
thy power. The nature of things does not allow me 
to prevent ſuffering where there is life; but neither 
ſhalt thou prevent the exiſtence of more good than 
evil, nor life itſelf from being accounted a good, 

[ Chronicle, ] 


A SPECIMEN OF A NEW DICTIONARY. 
ADAPTED TO THE *© EXISTING CIRCUMSTANCES,” 


ADMINIS TRAT ION—A Partition Treaty among 
ten or twelve noblemen and gentlemen of different 
political principles, to ſhare all the great offices of 
the ſtate tor the purpoſe of ſupporting the Conſtitution. 
Allies—Any number of armies who unite in the proſe- 
cution of a war in which each party has a ſeparate 
intereſt, 

Alarmijt—Any nobleman or gentleman who wants a 
place, 

B-!lum Internecinum—An expenſive and bloody war, 
undertaken for procuring a change of adminiſtration 
—in France. 

Calition—Vide Adminiſtration. 

A Facobin—Any perſon who oppoſes the folly of the 
preſent war, or any of the meaſures of his majeſty's 
miniſters, 

OUpprJition—Jacobins, 

Say A large ſum of money given to any Sovereign 
Prince for the protection of l own dominions. 


A Glorious 
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A Glorious Victory A temporary repulſe of the enemy, | 
with great flaughter on both ſides. 

A Retreat—Taking a new poſition, or advancing back. 
wards, 

A Defeat—A ſlight check, with the loſs of cannon and 
and camp equipage. 

A State Secret What every body knows. 

A Treaty—A ſolemn engagement between two Sove. 
reign Princes, never to be broken, except when con- 
venient to either party. 

The Houſe of Commons A ſet of gentlemen choſen by 
a few individuals, to ſupply the miniſter with money, 

Parliamentary Reform—A very deſirable thing, but not 

fit to be diſcuſſed either in time of war or in time of 

eace. 

ear Liberty—T he ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Cir- 
pus Aci, the eſtabliſhment of ſp:es, ſecret examina- 
tions, &c. 

Church and State—The biſhops nd his majeſty's 


miniſters. 


| Liberty of the Preſs—The liberty of praiſing admini- 


ſtration, and libelling their opponents. 
Exiſting Circumſtances —Any public diſaſter that may 
ſerve as a pretext for miniſters* changing their mea- 
. ſures, and keeping their places—ſuch as the retreat 
of the allied armies into Holland. Gazetteer.] 


CONSEQUENCES 
of AN INVASION OF THIS COUNTRY BY THE FRENCH. 


"ptr ray the French be raſh enough to attempt the 
invaſion of England, and fortunate enough to make 

d their landing, there can be no doubt. but that they 
would be beaten back by the valour of Engliſhmen. 
Great, however, would be the conſternation ; and the 
following conſequences would be the reſult of their 


audacity ;— 
The 
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The Conſols would be very low indeed, how low no 
man can pretend to 77 and as for Scrip. Omnium, 
Navy, and Exchequer Bills. why they would be rather 


at, 

All the Maids of Honour, and moſt of our faſhion- 
able Ladies, would be ready to faint at the idea of 
theſe Sans-culottes, the thoughts of a general raviſhment 
would go near to kill them. 

The Yeoman Cavalry, and the Fencible Corps, would 
be in high ſpirits, and glory in the occaſion to ſignalize 
their valour. 

The Bank Directors would look grave, and fo would 
the monied men they would not be able to tell what 
would come of it. 

The democratic villains in the country would aſk far 
arms to repel the foe, but Mr. Pitt and his accomplices 
would be almoſt afraid to truſt them. 

All the ſhops would be ſhut up in London, and the 
NY and He-haberdaſhers would be in requi- 
ition. 

The News-boys with their horns, would make a 
great noiſe ine world. | 

The Theatres would exhibit empty benches, and 
poſt-horſes would be difficult to obtain. 

There would be ſome fine ſpeaking in St. Stephen's 
Chapel, and ſome of its members would feel queerly. 

The ſpirit of the people, and their attachment to our 
glorious conſtitution, would be ſhewn in the brighteſt 
colours. 

The Alarmiſts would be really alarmed. Melts, 
Pitt, Dundas, Burke, Windham, and Lord Grenville, 
and the Chancellor would have a grand dinner, and 
alterwards there would be a Cabinet Council! 

All differences would be adjuſted in Pall-Mall, and 
the proſpect of Windſor Keep would be gloriouſly im- 
preſſi ve. 

God Save the King would be ſung in every corner 
of the kingdom. 

R There 
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| There would be ſome great victories; and the tri. 
umph of Old England would be complete, —| Telegraph. 


2 — 
— —.' Ü — 


THE EXPENCE OF CECONOMY. 


O you know, Mr. Editor, that I am in the high 

road to be ruined by economy. Never did a 

poor man pay ſo dear in _ to ſave money, and it is 
all owing to the cry that you and others have ſet up 
about ſcarcity, that I ai. fairly driven out of my own 
houſe, and am the laughing-ſtock of all my neighbours, 
You muſt know that I have the good fortune to enjoy 
the beſt wife in the world. She is a pattern to all her 


acquaintance. She looks into every thing herſelf, is 


quite notable, a great manager, an excellent market 
woman, and knows the cheapeſt ſhop in town for every 
article we want. This is not only a great comfort as 
well as ſaving to ourſelves, but a great convenience to 
our friends ; for when any of them want to buy a gown, 
or a pound of raiſins, they are ſure not only to conſult 
my Wife, but to take her with them for fear that they 
ſhould be impoſed upon; and the kind foul is every day 
upon her feet trudging into the city with one friend or 
another, becaule really in the city things may be bought 
for almoſt half price; and this I can aſſure you is true, 
from the extraordinary bargains that ſhe conſtantly 
makes. 

But, Sir, to my misfortunes. I need not tell you, 
Sir, who have ſo well deſcribed the preſent ſcarcity, 
that every feeling heart is anxious to leſſen the con- 
ſumption of wheat, and to make as great a ſaving as 

ſible of bread in theſe hard times. The number of 
ſubſtitutes for flour which have been ſuggeſted by the 
ingenious Sir John Sinclair, Preſident of the Board of 
Agriculture, and others, ſtruck my wife very forcibly. 
A Dear me,” —ſhe ſaid one morning at breakfaſt 
« how ſimple the recipe is—juſt one half flour and one 
half potatoes. I declare I will try it, and then we hall 


make our own bread, and what a ſaving that wall be! 
it 
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it is but having a little caſt iron oven put up at the fide 
of the kitchen grate, and it will be the moſt convenient 
and handy thing in the world; it will bake a pye, or 2 
few tarts upon an occaſion; and you know my love, it 
will keep your leg of mutton hot and comfortable any 
time that you ſhould happen to be detained at the count- 
ing-houſe. What do you think of it, my dear?” 

I never have an opinion of my own upon any ſubject 
of this kind. My wife is ſovereign out of the count- 
ing-houſe, which is my only territory. “ My dear,” 
fays I, & you know beſt. It is ſurely the duty of every 
one to leſſen the conſumption of wheat, and if you think 
a mixed bread will anſwer, I would have you to try it; 
but, my love, might you not make your experiments, 
and ſend the loaf to the bakehouſe, and not buy an oven 
till you ſee how it anſwers?” —#® Oh dear, no, by no 
means ; now that is always your way. My conſcience ! 
truſt a baker with an experiment when he is to be de- 
prived of our cuſtom, if it ſucceeds, No, I thank you. 
Why he would burn it on purpoſe.” There is no ar- 
guing with my wife, ſhe is ſo clever; and beſides, when 
once ſhe takes up a thing, ſhe finds out ſo many ad- 
vantages in a minute that did not ſtrike her at firſt, 
that the ſecond reaſons are often more forcible than the 
original inducement. This was preciſely the caſe about 
the little caſt-iron oven; it was thought of only for the 
lake of the potatoe bread, but ſuch a variety of uſes for 
an oven came creuding up in her mind, that ſhe won- 
dered how we had ever been able to go on without an 
oven z an oven would fave itſelf in two months in the 
expence of fuel, for ſhe declared, for her own part, that 
ſhe liked baked meat as well as roaſt, and whenever I 
dined out, ſhe and the children could do very well with 
2 bit of a beef-ſteak pye, or a baked ſhoulder of mut- 
ton: and beſides, a caſt iron oven was no expence; ſhe 
law one fold at an auction for a couple of guineas, and 
la: was ſure ſhe knew the broker that bought it, and 
would (ell it again cheap.“ I did not ſay a word more. 
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When I came home to dinner, my wife told me with 
great joy, that ſhe had got the oven, and the maſon was 
coming in the morning to ſet it; and ſhe had only paid 
two guineas and a half, and it was as good as new, 
There was not a ſingle crack about it, and it was quite 
charming. There was only one thing that ſhe did not 
know how to manage; there was not room by the ſide 
of the fire for the oven, without removing the boiler, 
But ſhe was ſure, if the maſon had not been an als, he 
might have contrived it ſomehow. But, hang the cop- 

cr, it was not wanted often; it might be put up in 
the little back cellar near to the ſtable. It would be 
eaſy, the maſon ſaid, to carry up a flue. I ſaw ſhe had 
ſettled the whole plan, and ſhe entertained me during 
dinner with the preparations ſhe had made for our new 
bread. She was ſure, ſhe ſaid, that potatoes would be 
dear, becauſe every body was going to eat them, and ſhe 
had therefore the precaution to buy in as many as ſhe 
thought would ſerve us for the winter. Good God! 
my dear, they will ſpoil. Where can you keep them?“ 
« I warrant you I'll find room,” ſays ſhe; “ and as to 
their ſpoiling, I'll anſwer for them. How do I preſerve 
pears till the month of June, and ſurely they are more 
delicate than potatoes?” I know how clever my wife 
is at theſe things. Her preſerves are excellent, and 
there is not a week but ſome of our friends are not 
forced to ſend to us for a pot or two, when their own 
are all ſpoilt, and my wife always takes care to have 
enough on that very account. 

Well, Sir, next day my wife begged of me to dine 
at the coffee-houſe, becaule I knew the kitchen would 
be quite taken up with the maſon; and ſhe was deter- 
mined to loſe no time, for ſhe would have a loaf ready 
to put in as ſoon as the oven was ſet. Well, Sir, I 
went to the coffee-houfe, and told my friends how ne- 
ceſſary it was for every body to ſet an example in theſe 
hard times of eating a mixed bread, and that I was de- 
termined to introduce it in my own family. Indeed, 
I faid, my wife was actually about it. & Aye, Mr. 

Cakeling, 
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Cakeling,“ ſaid a neighbour, © you are the man to lead 

that knows how to do 
every thing. I'll be bound that ſhe makes bread fit for 
a Prince if ſhe ſets about it.” This is the way, Mr. 
Editor, that all my friends ſpeak about my wife, ſhe 
has got ſuch a name for cleverneſs. So I went home 
quite full of our new bread—No—quite elated I mean ; 
for oh! Mr. Editor, to this day, and it is ſix weeks ago 
ſince we began to bake, I have not got a belly full of 
home-made bread, 

I with I had time to go through all our experiments. 
One time our loaf would not riſe; another time it would- 
not come out; it ſtuck faſt to the bottom; it wanted 
ſalt; it had too much ſalt; it was too wet; it was too” 
dry; it was ſometimes quite dough, but in general it 
was burnt to a cinder. It went on this way for the firſt 
week; my wife and I could not diſcover 1 reaſon.— 
We had tried potatoes in every way; we had boiled 
them, meſhed them, pulverized them, poured water 
after water upon them to make them white; we had re- 
duced (I ſay we, for being a national object, I was 
happy to take a. part; beſides I own I was a little on: 
the alert, for I had promiſed my friends at the coffee- 
houſe to bring them a loat) we had reduced twenty 
pounds of potatoes to two, and I had made excellent 
ſtarch of it, though we could not make bread, We 
had conſumed half the ſtock of potatoes that was to have 
ſerved. us all the winter, without getting a ſingle loat 
that was eatable. My wife cried for vexation. She was 
ſure there muſt be ſomething in the matter that we did 
not dream of, for ſhe knew as well how to make bread» 
as any baker in- Scotland, but ſhe would find it out: 
before ſhe ſlept. 

An old baker, who had now turned flour factor, of 
our acquaintance was called in, not becauſe ſhe did not 
know as well as any baker in Scotland, how to make 
bread, but there might be ſome knack in managing the 
oven, that ſhe was unacquainted with ſomething -in 
tac way of heating it, or of putting the bread in it, or of 
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taking it out; in ſhort, for once ſhe would take advice. 
« Lord, Ma'am,” ſays the flour- factor, © it is no won- 
der you could not ſucceed—why, Ma'am you have got 
one of thoſe kickſha iron ovens. Lord bleſs you they 
don't anſwer. They'd burn all the bread in the world 
before they'd bake it. There's no doing any good with 
an iron oven.” My wife was ſtruck dumb : but ſhe yet 
was ſatisfied, ſhe was completely acquitted; the fault 
did not lie with her; but, however, it would be eaſy to 
alter it; a ſmall oven might be built for a mere trifle 
on the good old plan, and an oven I accordingly got. 
But mark the conſequences.” The kitchen chimney 
was torn down, and ſome how or other the flue was in- 
jured. It was impoſſible to live in it for ſmoke. My 
maid gave us warning, ſhe could not live in it, and [ 
was forced to dine at the coffec-houſe every day. My 
wife, however, is a woman of reſource. She applied 
to an ingenious mechanic who has great ſkill in chim- 
nies. This man has invented a fine apparatus for a 
kitchen. He has a range that does every thing. It 
boils, roaſts, ſtews, and bakes all by the ſame fire, and 
the expence is nothing, for it faves itſelf in fire in a 
twelvemonth. Nothing would ſatisfy my wife but to 
have this new faſhioned range, and accordingly, at an 
expence of more thau fifty pounds, I have got my 
kitchen metamorphoſed; | I am making mixed bread 
at no allowance. 
My wife has got into the way. This caſt-iron oven 
on the new plan ſucceeds to a miracle; and I ſhould be 
quite happy if it were not for the expence. But really, 
Mr. Editor, there is nothing ſo dear as conomy. I 
calculate that every quartern loaf of bread which I 
make, coſts me half a crown; and this is not the worſt 
of it; ſometimes we all get the gripes into the bargain. 
I believe that my apothecary's bill will come to-a good 
round ſum for counteraQting the effects of the ſtaff of 
life. 
I do not aſcribe this to my wife: no, Sir, ſhe is the 


beſt woman upon earth; but you know it was natural 
| that 
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that ſhe ſhould try all mixtures. So one day we had 
wheat and barley, and that gave us the dyſentery. The 
next we had a mixture of oatmeal, and that put our 
blood into a fever :—On the third we had potatoe 
bread, and then we had indigeſtion. In ſhort, without 
knowing, at firſt, the reaſon, we have all been unwell; 
have all had occaſion for the apothecary.—And we are 


all beginning 
fay ſo, to with 


baker. 


My nei 
out, — f | 
ingly how many hundred weight of 2 
quartern loaf, and the very flour- factor that my wife 
called in ſaid to my face at the coffee-houſe, that if 
this ſaving plan went on all the flour in the kingdom 
would be waſted, and to tell you the truth I begin to 


think ſo. -[ Courier. ] 


deciſions. 


lowin 


in, without venturing, however, to 


a 
2 plain old houſchold bread from the 


hbours have ſome how or another found this 
am truly to be pitied. They aſk me jeer- 


JOHNSONIANA; 
NOT IN BOSWELL. 


tatoes go to a 
CHRIST. CAKELING», 


Do JOHNSON invented a ſtyle of his own, as 


| the beſt vehicle for ſtrong opinions, and oracular 


And though the framer of an artificial lan- 
guage is ſeldom exact at all times, yet Johnſon ſcarcel 

ever ſtepped out of the full period, or betrayed himſelf 
by mixing familiar expreſſions with gigantick phraſeo- 
logy; and if at any time he ſo far forgot himſelf, as to 
ſpeak like any body elſe, he ſoon corrected the miſtake 
by tranſlating it into his own language; as in the fol- 
inſtance: In one company he had praiſed the 
Rehearſal vehemently; in another ſomebody ventured 
to do the ſame, leaning perhaps on his authority ; upon 
which the Doctor called out, Hold, Sir The Re- 
hearſal has not ſalt enough to keep; when inſtantly 


recollecting himſelf, he went on.—“ I ſay, Sir, the Re- 
bearſal has not ſaline particles enough interſperſed in 
t to preſerve it from putrefaction.“ 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. B deſired Dr. Johnſon to give his opi- 
nion on a new work of hers; adding, that if it would 
not do, ſhe begged him to tell her, for ſhe had other 
irons in the fire, and, in caſe of its not being likely to 
ſucceed, ſhe could bring out ſomething elſe; upon 
which the Doctor, having turned over the work, 
ſaid, © Then, Madam, I would adviſe you to put this. 
where your irons are.“ 


PHARMACOPOEIA POLITICA.. 


MR. EDITOR, | a 
HILE taking my political whet at Batſon's 
yeſterday morning, the waiter picked up a 

ſmall MSS. book, and aſked me if I had dropt it— 
« Let me look at it, William,” ſaid I. I found it 
contained a great many recipes in cookery and phyſic; 
and I am perſuaded belongs to Dr. Humprum, an 
eminent practitioner in diſeaſes and politics. The fol- 
lowing three recipes I have made free with for the 
benefit of the public at large; and I flatter myſelf that 
the Doctor will not take it amiſs that I have ſent them 


to your paper. 
REMEDY FOR WAR. 


Take of Minifters of State, a large handful; 
Contractors, and 
Penſioners, as many of each as can be found. 


Place them in the front of the battle. 


SPECIFIC AGAINST THE PERNICIOUS EFFECTS 
OF SPECIAL JURIES. 


Take of Freeholders, .and 
Merchants, a complete liſt ; - 
Range them ALPHABETICALLY... ' 
A page or two of this may be taken at any time with 


perfect ſafety. 
FOR 
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FOR BAD VERDICTS, 
Take of Fox's Bill quantum ſuff. 


Common Senſe, 
 Impartiality-—equal parts; 
Sprinkle the whole with a Juryman's Oath. 
To be taken on going into Court. Probatum eft. 


Of the efficacy of theſe remedies it is impoſſible for 
e to fpeak, becauſe I never knew a caſe in which 
hey were applied; but as the ingredients are ſimple, I 
ould ſuppoſe that the experiment might be made with 
ome probability of ſucceſs. I am, Sir, 
Your humble ſervant. 
| [Ghronicle,] PETER PRY. 


| 
| 
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A ROMANCE, * 


| WARRIOR ſo bold and a Virgin fo bright 

| Convers'd as they fat on the green; 

They gaz'd on each other with tender delight! 

Alonzo the Brave was the name of the knight 
The maid's was the Fair Imogine: 


“And, oh!“ faid the youth, © ſince to-morrow I go 
To fight in a far diſtant land, 

Jour tears for my abſence ſoon leaving to flow, 

Some other will court you, and 2 will beſtow 


On a wealthier ſuitor your hand!“ 


« Oh, huſh theſe ſuſpicions,” Fair Imogine ſaid, 
« Offenſive to love and to me: 

F. or, if you be living, or if you be dead, 

| ſwear by the Virgin, that none, in your ſtead, 

Shall huſband of Imogine be. 


nn In 


1 


This beautiful piece of Poetry is extracted from a Romance 
ä called the Monk, written by Mr. G. P. Lewis, M. P. As it 
paſſes to us through the medium of the newſpapers, it appears to 
come properly enough within our plan. I 
| f 
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If &er I, by luſt or by wealth led aſide, 
Forget my Alonzo the Brave, | 
God grant that, to puniſh my falſehood and pride, 
Your ghoſt at the marriage may fit by my fide; 
May tax me with perjury, claim me as bride—- 
And bear me away to the grave!” 
To Paleſtine haſtened the hero ſo bold; 
His love ſhe lamented him ſore :—- 
But ſcarce had a twelvemonth elaps'd, when, behold, 
A Baron, all cover'd with jewels and gold, 
Arriv'd at fair Imogine's door 
His treaſure, his preſents, his ſpacious domain 
Soon made her untrue to her vows : 
He dazzled her eyes, he bewilder'd her brain; 
He caught her ben, ſo light and fo vain--- 
And carried her home as his ſpouſe ! 


And now had the marriage been bleſt by the prieſt ; 
The revelry now was begun; 
The tables they groan'd with the weight of the feaſt; 
Nor yet had the laughter and merriment ceas'd, 
hen the bell at the caſtle toll'd ONE 


Then firſt, with amazement, fair IM OGINE found, 
That a ſtranger was plac'd by her ſide ;— | 

His air was terrific; he utter'd no ſound : 

He ſpoke not, he mov'd not, he look'd not around 
But earneſtly gaz'd on the bride | 

His vizor war clos'd, and gigantic his height; 
His armour was fable to view :---= _ 

All pleaſure and laughter were huſh'd at his ſight ; 

The dogs, as they ey'd him, drew back in affright 
The lights in the chamber burn'd blue! 

His preſence all boſom appear'd to diſmay 
The gueſts fat in filence and fear; 

At length ſpoke the Bride, while ſhe trembied--<« Fpray, 

Sir Knight, that your helmet aſide you would lay, 
And deign to partake of our cheer !” 


The 
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The lady is ſilent: the ſtranger complies; 

His vizor he ſlowly unclos'd:— 
Oh, God! what a ſight met fair Imogine's eyes! 
What words can expreſs her diſmay and ſurprize, 


When a ſkeleton's head was expos'd ! 


All preſent then utter'd a terrified ſhout, 

All turn'd with diſguſt from the ſcene ; 
The worms they crept in, and the worms they crept out, 
And ſported his eyes and his temple's about, 


While the ſpectre addreſs'd Imogine :-— 


« Behold me, thou falſe one: behold me!” he cried, 
« Remember Alonzo the Brave! 
God grants, that, to puniſh thy falſehood and pride, 
My ghojt at thy marriage ſhould fit by thy ſide; 
Should tax thee with perjury, claim thee as bride, 
And bear thee away to the grave !” 


Thus faying, his arms round the lady he wound, 
While loudly ſhe ſhriek'd in diſmay; 
Then ſunk with his prey thro? the wide-yawning ground! 
Nor ever again was fair Imogine found, 
Or the ſpectre who bore her away. 


Not long liv'd the Baron; and none, fince that time, 
To inhabit the caſtle preſume ; 

For chronicles tell, that, by order ſublime, 

There Imogine ſuffers the pain of her crime, 
And mourns her deplorable doom. | 


At midnight four times in each year does her ſpright, 
When mortals in ſlumber are bound, 
Array'd in her bridal apparel of white, | 
Appear in the hall with the Skeleton-Knight, 
And ſhriek as he whirls her around! 


While they drink out of ſkulls newly torn from the grave, 
Dancing round them the ſpectres are ſeen: 

Their liquor is blood, and this horrible ſtave 

They how“ To the health of Alonzo the Brave, 

And his conſort, the fair Imogine!“ 
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TR. IRELAND, to have been quite ingenuous, 

ſhould have given us the anſwer to Shakeſpear:'; 
Love Letter, —We have, with ſome difficulty, procured 
a faithful copy :— 2 


FROM ANNA HATHHERREWAYE TO HERRE 
WILLYE. 


Although, doth Willye promiſſe fayre, 

Off manns deceits i muſte beewayre— - 
Full well i knowe theire artes and wyles, 
And frownes doe ofte ſucceede theire ſmyles, 
My maydenne name once flunge awaye, 


Noe longerre Anna Hath herre waye / 


BON MOTTE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH, 
[EXTRACTED FROM SOME ANCIENT MSs,] 


« 9 Wallterre Rawleighe, whoe waſſe a 

greate favouritte offe the Queenes Highneſle, 
ande a manne ofte faſhionne, aſſe welle aſſe a phy lloſſo- 
phere, introducedde the ſmoakynge offe tobaccoe intoe 
Englande. Inne a ſhorte tyme the practyſe became 
quite the tonne: naye, the Queenes Majeſtye herſelffe 
grewe fonde offe itte, ande woulde 3 indulge 
herſelfe wythe a ſocyalle pype withe herre Maides offe 
Honoure, and ſome offe the more favouredde gentle- 
menne offe the courte. 

Inne one offe thoſe ſmoakynge partyes, her 
Highneſſe havynge much 3 the nature ofte 
theire preſente enjoymente, atte lengthe broke uppe 
the commpannie, verie facettyouſlye and wittillie re- 
markyne, thatte alle the pleaſſure offe the even- 
nynge (aſſe didde the pleaſſures offe thiſſe tranſitoric 
ande uncertaine worlde) hadde endedde in ſmoake! 
Aſſe thiſſe notable ande pleaſaunte obſervacyonne waſſe 
utteredde bye her Highneſſe withe her accuſtomydde 
gravittye offe countenaunce, the courtlie Baronnes 


ande noble Ladyes preſente didde notte welle knowe 


whetherre theye were toe Jooke grave orre ſeryouſe, 
toe 
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toe laughe, orre toe crye; ande foe, eche offe themme 
puttynge a fore fingerre upponne theire lyppes, theye 
didde inne concerte ſneeze, ande inne a lowe voice 


eche cried - TE HEI [ Telegrapb.] 


GUY EARL OF WARWICK, 
(SHAKESPEARE'S MSS,) 


Correſpondent from Warwickſhire informs us, 

that in the very diligent ſearch, which, in conſe- 
quence has been made after ſome late diſcoveries, of old 
manuſcripts, a family in the neighbourhood of Guy's 
Cliff, have diſcovered an old cedar trunk filled with 
papers written by Guy, the redoubted Earl of War- 
wick, and a number of other curious antiquities origi- 
nally belonging to the valorous knight. 

A ſhort ſpecimen of a love letter written by this in- 
trepid champion to the Princeſs Frizzegunda, to whom 
he was afterwards married, will ſhew how worthy 
theſe papers are of the public attention, and perhaps 
tend to throw a new light on the Champion of War- 
wickſhire, and ſhew that the public have been as much 
miſtaken in his character, as ſome late papers prove 
they have been miſtaken in their opinion of the War- 
wickſhire Bard. | | 

The original orthography is religiouſly adhered to, 
2nd proves that, however they ſpelled in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, in the days of King Athelſten, 
bunches of filberts and bunches of conſonants were 
equally plentiful, 

Toe the Sovaraigne Myſtraeſſe offe mye adoratyonnes, 
the Princeſſe Frizzegunnada, wythe a platte offe 
orrange tawnye haire, pluckedde fromme the taile - 
of the dreddefulle dunne Cowe, offe Dunneſmore 

Heathe, bye the hande offe herre true Knyghte, 


Sirre Guy. 
« Deareſt Bloſſomme affe mye Soulle, ande Blloome +ffe 


mye Heart? Lt” 
I have conquerredde, ande the depredacyones offe 
the dunne cowe are noe more, forre he-lieth-atte his 
| 8 | lengthe 
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lengthe on a jacques. Determyninge toe diſcomme. 
fytte himme, I didde yeſterdaye prepayre mee forre 
the commebatte ; ande greate waſſe the ſtryffe betweene 
uſſe: butte thie Guye iſſe comme offe victoriouſſe, 
ande didde make his ennemmie toe roare thatte he 
waſſe hearde forre more thanne fortie longe myles. 
The particcullarres I will telle untoe thee whenne wee 
meete; butte, as a trophye offe mye vallourre, I have 
pluckedde fromme the taile offe the monſterre ſundrie 
buncheſſe offe haire, which bye the hande off thie 
owne-deare Sirre Guye are cunninglye plaitedde ande 
curyouſlye knottedde, ande I doe entreate thatte thoue 
wille looke atte itte aſſe hiſſe lyttelle worke, and che- 
riſshe itte for hiſſe ſake untille hee caſte himmeſelfe atte 
thye feete, forre hee iſſe thynne everlaſtynglye. 


[ Chronicle. ] © GUY, E. OF w.“ 


A LETTER FROM ONE OF THE FAITHFUL ON 


THE SAMB SUBJECT, 
SIR, 


OING down on Friday to my villa, “ bye 
Thames,” I took with me Mr. Malone's “ In- 
quiry into the authenticity of the Shakeſpear MSS.” 
and ſo warmly intereſted have I been in the controverſy, 
that I never laid down the book until I came to the 
laſt page. But what was my aſtoniſhment, when I 
found that Mr. Malone had filled nearly 400 pages 
with a ſeries of the moſt groſs abuſe, quibbles, and Jown- 
right hatred and malice, for which it is not, perhaps, 
difficult to aſſign a good reaſon. Had Mr. M. found 
a cheſt-full of genuine manuſcripts of Shakeſpear, he 
would have acted very much otherwiſe. But to come 
to the point— | 
His principal objections are to the ſpelling, the 
phraſeology, and the dates. Now, Sir, as to the 
ſpelling, it is a matter, ſurely, of the leaſt conſequence ; 
for if I receive a letter from a Queen or a Lord, what 
is it to me that it happens to be wrong ſpelt, provided 
it contains an invitation * toe playe before oureſelte 
toc 
* 
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— toe amuſe uſſe. I ſet it down, therefore, as a rule, 
that the contents of a letter, and not the ſpelling, is the 

= moſt important part. | 

15 2. As to the phraſeology, Queen Elizabeth was a 


woman of great learning, and ſo was Southampton, 
4 and ſo was Shakeſpear himſelf. They knew the paſt 
and the preſent, and what was to hinder them from 
q anticipating the ſtyle of future times ? For example, 
244 Shakeſpeare has deſcribed the “ guardians of the night” 
ſo admirably, in © Much ado about Nothing,” that one 
would think he was at this moment in the office of 
--_ig Pariſh Conſtable. | 


he- 3. As to dates, we find every day, that people 
* make miſtakes. I once dated a letter of ſome im- 
ſfortance on the Zoth of February, and we know that 
7 there is no ſuch day in the whole year; but did my 
orreſpondent conſider it as ſpurious upon that ac- | 
ON ount ? No, Sir; he knew the hand-writing, and that 
as enough. | | | 


And this brings me, fourthly and laſtly, to what 
ir. Malone thinks his main argument, the hand- 
ritings in Mr. Ireland's MSS. being totally different 
rom thoſe in the Muſeum. Now, Sir, it unfortu- 
nately happens that this is the weakeſt of all his argu- 
ments, There are three caſes in which the ſame man 
will write very differently; fir/?, his having a good 
or a bad pen ſecondly, his being drunk or ſober; and 
thirdly, his having broken or diflocated his arm, and 
its having been improperly healed. 

I truſt, Sir, nobody will deny theſe poſitions. But 
what is proof poſitive, if Mr. Malone would have had 
patience to wait a little longer, is, that there are writ- 
ings which can be brought forward, proving, by his 
own hand-writing, that Shakeſpear often wrote with a 
very bad pen; or, as he ſays, (MS. 4692 of the un- 
publiſhed) „ a meirrveillouſſe badde gooſſee quillee.“ 
This, I think, will fatisfy any body; eſpecially as it will 
be accompanied with a drawing of a pen-knife which 
he ſhould have had, when he wrote the letter without it. 

8 2 Another 
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Another writing is to be brought forward, proving 
that Lord Southampton was in —_ of inebriety when 
he wrote his epiſtle. The words expreſsly are, that 
* hee hadde hiſs beerre onne boardde, andde hikkup- 
pedde moſte mellodiouſsllie.“ Now, Sir, let me aſk 
you, if Mr, Malone, or yourſelf, or myſelf, could 
have written a plain hand with ſuch a confuſed head ? 

With reſpect to Queen Elizabeth's hand, there are 
a packet of papers, whichare to be found in the north- 
eaſt corner of the trunk, which give an account of her 
having diflocated her © Royal toriſſtee, and its being 
very clumſily healed, There are alſo the original re- 
ceipts of the medicines ſhe took while under cure, one 
of which runneth thus— 


« R. Rhabbarrbarri pulverizz. gr. xxx. 
Pullv. Zinnzziberr. gr. x. H. 
Capp. mannee inn quovviss vehhicculloo.“ 


But, I ſuppoſe, Mr. Malone will ſay, that becauſe 
rhuberb and ginger is a common compoſition now, it 
muſt be an anachroniſm. Sir, he might as well call it 
a rheumatiſm, 

In this manner, Mr. Baldwin, will all his objections 
be removed; and I think it peculiarly fortunate for all 
true believers, (of which number you * perceive [ 
am one) that he has ſtated his objeCtions ſo early as to 
give ſufficient time for the great author of our new re- 
ligion to provide antidotes. Mr. Malone was too pre- 
cipitate. The trunk is but opened, and he thinks he 
ſees to the bottom already. But let him be content 
with what he has done. Let him wait patiently, and 
let us, true believers, ſay, with our everlaſting Bard, 


« Thus bad begins, but worſe remains bebind. 
I am, Sir, your's, | 
[ St. Fames's Chron.] ONE OF THE FAITHFUL 


* It is almoſt unneceſſary to point out to the readers of this 
collect ion that this letter, and ſeveral of the foregoing articles 
ne meant to ridicule the curious manuſcripts, which that worthy 


van, Mr. Samut! Ireland, attributed to Shakeſpeare. 
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EXAMPLE OF FOUL LANGUAGE, IN ALLUSION TO 
THE CONDUCT OF MODERN POLITICIANS, 


SIR, : 
UR rulers and thoſe of France having adopted the 
/” manner in which our Billingſgate dames uſually de- 
cide their-diſputes, it is not unfair to conclude that the 
gentlemen have ſimilar feelings with the ladies, and will 

equally enjoy a triumph at their own weapons, 
The following little anecdote will furniſh the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer with a fratagem, which can- 
not fail to ſecure him the victory, and ſilence his adver- 


ſary: 
fn the fiſhing-town of Johnſhaven, in Scotland, I 
witneſſed a conteſt between two Ladies of the = 
which for ſome fifteen or twenty minutes was conducted 
on both ſides with a virulence of invective, and an ex- 
uberanceof epithet, that has hardly yet been equalled by 
by their dignified imitators: at length, however, one of the 
ladies, finding herſelf fairly outrailed by her foul-tongued 
antagoniſt, but unwilling to quit the field, laid her arms 
acroſs, aſſumed a placid (mile, and, to every foul epi- 
thet, returned an humble curt'ſey ; her ſucceſs was com- 
plete ; for her yet enraged adverſary, deprived'of the 
fuel that fed her fire, and her gall ſtill unexhauſted, 
came up to her very noſe, ſtuck her arms akimbo, and 
foaming with wrath, exclaimed, © Speak, ſpeak, ye 
b—, or I ſhall burſt! !!“ 

Let our rulers go, and do likewiſe. —{ CHrenicle.] 


MELANCHOLY EFFECTS OF A GENERAL ELEC. 
TION, 


MR. BALDWIN. 

HOSE who are advocates for ſhorter Parliaments 
than the period of ſeven years, would do well to 
conſider the many bad conſequences which a general 
election is attended with; and then reflect how much 
better it is that theſe conſequences ſhould return once 
in ſeven years, rather than oftener. A man who is 
toubled with the a phy but little of it, if it re- 


3 turns 
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turns only once a year. Indeed he conſiders that as a 
periodical diſcharge, or receipt in full, for all errors in 
eating and drinking ; but what his ſituation would be, 
if the fit were to return once a week, or even once a 
month, I leave you, Sir, to judge 

But to come to the point. Among the other melan- 
choly effects of a General Election, I obſerve, that ſun- 
dry very worthy gentlemen have totally and almoſt ſud- 
denly loft their fight, to ſuch a degree, Sir, that they 
don't know their © deareſt friends, when they meet 
them in the ſtreets, This is ſurely a very great cala- 
mity; but it is attended with a ſymptom not often de- 
{ſcribed in medical writings ; namely, a preternatural 
adheſion of the inſide of the hat to the outſide of the 
caput, or head; ſo that it will ſcarce med return the 
politeſt bow ; whereas, a few weeks ago, it went off 
with the ſlighteſt touch, like the patent piſtols. This 
diſorder, Sir, has occaſioned no ſmall confuſion ; ſome 


| have caught the Heart-burn from it, and others are 


worked up to a degree of phrenſy, for which I am 
afraid there will be no cure theſe ſeven years. 

Beſides bodily diſorders, ſome that more particularly 
affect the mind have become very prevalent, I know 
many of the moſt polite gentlemen, who, a very few 
weeks, or even days, ago, were perfect patterns of 

race and affability, on a ſudden become rude, diftant, 
and forbidding. They have no more manners than a 
coffee-houſe waiter, the week after Chriſtmas, and take 
no more care, than a watchman who has received his 
annual davceur. Even inanimate things feem to par- 
take of the fame changes. Doors that uſgd-to-fly open, 
as if by magic, now remain ob{tinately ſhut, or creik 
upon their hinges, with a moſt. diſcouraging ſound ; 
the conſequence of which has been, that many, who 
do not chuſe to call agarn, have caught fatal colds in 
their heels, by waiting in gloomy anti-chambers, and 
ſtone-paved halls, 

But the worſt mental diſorder of all, and which I 


think muſt be of great detriment. to the unhappy pa- 
| _ | tients 
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tients, is a'total loſs of memory, to ſuch a degree; that 
they cannot poſſibly recollect to-day the promiſes they 
made yeſterday ; and even though reminded ever fo of- 
ten, they have not the moſt diſtant idea of thoſe decla- 
rations and engagements, which they ſeemed. to make 
with the greateſt earneſtneſs: It would be ſuperfluous 
to ſtate the ill conſequences which mult ariſe from this 
ſymptom ; I ſhall ,only add, that when joined to the 
blindneſs above-mentioned, the patients appear to be ſo 


very bad, that nobody can know them for the ſame men, 
nor hold converſation with them as they uſed to do. 
They afford, indeed, a melancholy illuſtration of the 
two myſtical words BEFORE and AFTER ; which, in 
politics, as well as matrimony, are placed at an immenſe 
diſtance. © I am, Sir, yours, | 
| A CITY PHYSICIAN, 

P. S. As there is no evil without ſome mixture of 

good, I think it my duty to add, that one or two of 


my patients, who, a few weeks ago, were ſo addicted 


to boving, as to appear crooked, have recovered the 
perpendicularity of their figures, by a ſingle doſe. of a 
medicine called a return. [St. Fames's Chronicle. ] 


THE DREADFUL ALARM. 
SIR X, | 
'0Þ> 5" Hurry from a peaceable corner in the weſd 

of England, I found the metropolis convulſed by 
the alarm of a dreadful and horrible plot againſt the 
conſtitution and government. Shocked beyond mea- 


ſure by ſuch exiting circumſtances, you may ſuppoſe I 


was very anxious to get at the bottom of this buſineſs; 
but as my arrival happened to take place late in the even- 
ing, I was obliged to content myſelf with the information 
that my family could afford, - and which was ſo ſcanty, 
as to increaſe my fears, without ſatisfying my curioſity. 


* This letter appeared ſoon after the alarm in 1792-3 Which 


«ved as an introduction to the preſent ju and neceſſary war. 
| After 
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After a long ſleep, provoked by a hard and long 
ride, but interrupted by ſuch frightful dreams as are 
incident to epileptic ſtateſmen, and hyſteric politicians, 
I ſet out after breakfaſt, fully determined to inveſtigate 
this matter, and act accordingly. 

Conceiving, from a geographical, or rather topogra- 
phical principle, that the city, on account of its cloſe 
and confined fituation, the narrowneſs of the ſtreets 
below, and the denſity of the ſmoke above, muſt be 
the proper place for an undiſcovered plot, J repaired 
thither with all poſſible ſpeed, and went firſt to the 
Bank.—< But why firſt to the Bank?“ you will 
ſay. I'll tell you, Sir. The Bank, I humbly pre- 
ſumed, if not the ſeat of a plot (which we know it is 
not, becauſe no buſineſs is tranſacted there ſecretly) 
might with great probability of advantage be the object 
of one. Meeting, therefore, my broker, Sam Scrip, 
I took him afide into a corner, (for, between ourſelves, 
Ido not think that plots are matters to be talked of in 
public) “ Well, Sam, have you heard of this plot?“ 

« Yes, and a helliſh buſinefs it is.” 

« But what are the particulars ? for I have been in 
the country for ſome weeks.” 

„Why, the particulars, as far as I know yet, are, 
that Bob Hopkins and Bill Daſhit, who always did a 
power of buſineſs here, have refuſed to pay, or give up 
their principals—and Bob ſays 

&« But, Sam, what is all this to the purpoſe? The 
plot I mean is ſomething againft government.” 

« don't know of any fuch matter, —( Door-keeper 
calls, “ Sam Scrip is wanted.” )—Good morning; if 

ou mean to do any thing, I'll be with you. in half an 

our.” 

Paſſing from my friend Sam, whofe ignorance I de- 
plored, I went into the Change, and finding an old 
friend ſeated on one of the benches, with what Foote 
calls © a lovely dejection of ſpirits,” I endeavourcd to 


found him, 


do, 


have no ice next ſummer—that's all.“ 
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« So, my old friend, here have been fine doings 


| among you. How are things now * 


« Why, Mr. Medium, (for that, Sir, is my name) 


only ſo, ſo; I don't believe I ſhall ever get him 


out.“ 

« Get him out ! Get who out?“ 

« Why, the fellow I let the houſe to in Conſtitution 
Row. They called him a packer. D—n ſuch pack- 
ers! he a'nt worth a groat; and now he ſwears he 
won't part with the leaſe, unleſs I give him fifty 
pounds!“ 

Leaving this unfortunate landlord, who, like Sam, 
was thinking of nothing but his own buſineſs, I re- 
paired to the ſhop of an eminent paſtry-cook, a great 
politician, and what they call “ a very forward man 
in the pariſh.” His firſt queſtion, as uſual, conſiſted 
ot two words“ What news?“ 

« I really know none, I have been in the country 
for ſome time; but I learn that all the fat is in the fire 
among you.“ NE 23 | 

« O Lord! yes, we are in a d—nable few, that's 
for certain.“ x 

« But what, when, how?“ 

« Why, for my part, I do verily believe there has 
been ſome ſtrange Lict-up above ſtairs—we can't carry 
on a trade at this rate.“ . 

(Now, thought I, I ſhall hear the whole of the plot.) 

“] believe,” continued Mr. Pyecruſt, “ I believe 
we muſt fit out ſome ſhips.” 

« But how has this happened?“ | 

« Happened ! you muſt know that a few nights ago 
a moſt delicious froſt came on, the only chance we 
had; but, egad | next morning, the weather was as 
warm as in July.“ 

Well, but what is all this to the plot?“ 

« Plot! plot! I don't know what you mean by a 
plot—but this I can tell you, that if we have not a 
lwinging froſt, or fit out ſhips for Greenland, you'll 


I declare, 


1 
. 
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I declare, Mr. Editor, I left this man's ſhop with 
ſome degree of diſguſt as well as diſappointment, — 
Strange ! that a man living in the very heart of a plot, 
with a combination on one fide, an inſurrection on the 
other, with a combuſtion before, and alarming reports 
behind—that ſuch a man ſhould think of nothing but 
cooling his wines ! My blood was boiling at this fel. 
low, when, luckily, as I thought, I met with Mr, 
Rupee, a Director of the honourable Eaſt-India Com- 
pany, and a very particular friend. From his high rank 
and ſtanding with the great men weſt of Temple Bar, 
J concluded that I ſhould have the buſineſs properly ex- 
plained, After the uſual compliments, I ventured to 
aſk the Eaſtern Chi-f ſome queſtions. | 

« I am told, Mr. Rupee, there is ſome very great 
alarm among you.“ 

« There is, indeed, my dear friend. In all my life 
I never knew ſo critical a period. I ſee nothing but 
ruin.“ 

« You alarm me: but explain.” 

« What! is it poſſible you can be ignorant? Where 
the devil can you have been? Heard nothing | Why, 
have you not read of the reſolutions of ſeveral trading 
towns? They want to lay open our trade; Sir, they 
want to break up our monopoly!“ 

I aw now, Mr. Editor, that it was time to purſue 
my journey ; and finding all quiet in the city, I turned 
weſtward. The firſt acquaintance I met in the Strand, 
was a favourite ſon of Theſpis, coming from the 
theatre, where he had ſome morning buſineſs. 

&« So, Billy, I know you are pretty familiar with ſome 
of the great. What am I to underſtand dy this plot; 
or is there in fact any plot?“ 

« Why, yes, friend Medium, there is a plot, and 
between ourſelves, a d- n'd plot.“ : 

« Well, but can you give me an outline of it! 
What is the purpoſe of it? Who are concerned in it! 

“ O, willingly, for you muſt know it depends on 
me a good deal,” « 0 
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« On you ! you !---you of all men!“ 

« Yes, me! I was drawn into it purely to oblige a 
ciend, for ſuch things are not much in my line; but 1 
on't think the public will bear it.“ 

« Bear it! I hope not, with all my ſoul!” | 

« Nay, he is a pleaſant dog enough, and I wiſh him 
ell; but I muſt ſay the plot is plaguey lame---Don 
Guzman falls in love with the daughter of Don Antonio, 
but Carlos, a ſpirited young fellow---I play Carlos. 
I thought, Mr. Editor, I could not eſcape too ſoon 
from this unraveller of plots, and accordingly poſted 
away farther and farther weſtward, in hopes of intelli- 
xence 3 but I am ſorry to ſay I found every body too 
intent on their own buſineſs and contrivances, to think 
of any plot againſt government. I was about to re- 
turn home in dudgeon, when I met with an acquaint- 
ance belonging to a public office, and entreated him to 
vive me a little inſight into the buſineſs. «© What,” 
lays he, “ have you come fo far without reading the 
whole matter. Pr'ythee return, and conſult the bills 
upon the dead walls; I can't recommend a better place 
than the wall of the Britiſh Muſeum, which is a fund 
of public information.“ 

Silly as this advice ſeemed, I determined to take it, 
but my diſappointments were not yet to end. All I 
could read on the wall mentioned, I now ſend you, and 
| confeſs I do think that there is ſomething cabaliſtical 
ad myſterious in the words, which I hope ſome of 
your readers will explain. 
| SOCIETY AGAINST LEYELLERS. 

SETS OUT EVERY MORNING AT 8, AND DINE AT 
OXFORD. 
RIGHTS OF MAN. 
HAD ON WHEN HE WENT AWAY A DARK BROWN 
COAT. 

ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, MY COACHMAN, 
$AVES SOAP, SAVES CANDLES, SAVES LABOUR. 

duch, Mr. Editor, is the principal part of the infor- 
mation I have been able to obtain. If within a fort- 


night 


And forgetting the maxims that fell from his fire, 
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night from this date I do not hear more from you, or  T 
ſome of your correſpondents, on the ſubject, I ſhall cer. T 
tainly advertiſe, and offer a reward of an hundred pounds At 
for this plot, or a ſum for any part of it in proportion, H 
Mean time, I am, Sir, 
Your humble ſervant, 
[ Chronicle. ] MARMADUKE MEDIUM, 


SUNG AT THE ANNIVERSARY = MR, FOX'S BIRTH-DAY, 
| IN 1798, 
O Dan Apollo of old, when young Phaeton came 
And aſk'd him permiſſion to kindle his flame, 
But little the god thought of taking that oath, 


Which was facred among gods and goddefles both. 
Tol de rol, &c. 


To the boy's proud ambition compell'd to give way, 
He harneſs'd his ſteeds to the car of the day; 
The lad ſeiz'd the reigns, and quite proud of the whip, 


Tipp'd the nags the long trot, but they gave him the flip, 
ol de rol, &c, 


Tho? they ſcamper'd along at ſo ſpeedy a rate, 
This fon of a god was quite blind to his fate; 


Quite unable to drive, ſet the world all on fire. 
Tol de rol, &c. 


Juſt thus has our national charioteer, Pitt, 
To drive the ſtate- coach of the kingdom thought fit; 
And diſdaining to ride a poſtillion to Fox, 


That ableſt of coachmen—he puſhed from the box. dh 
| Tol de rol, &c. the 
The guard was aſleep in the baſket behind Was 
So he mounted the box, fix'd himſelf to his mind: plain 
In the dark he took up a moſt ponderous load, am 
And flounder' d- not knowing one ſtep of the road. Upon 


Tol de rol, &c. Was f 
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The load was ſo heavy—ſo dark was the night, 
That he ſoon loſt his way—yet he ſwore he was right 
And, rather than part with the reins, or the whip, 


He flogg'd the poor cattle from ſhoulder to hip! 
/ Tol de rol, &c, 


Soon the paſſengers ſaw the great diff rence of ſkill 

Between their old coachman and poſtillion Will, 

Who, firm in his ſeat, tho' he knew he was wrong, 

Damn 4 his fare, ſuck'd his quid—ind then box'd it 
along! Jol de rol, &c. 


In vain did the wretches diſcover their fright; 

In vain did they aſk—nay, inſiſt, they would light : 

He told them he drove for his maſter the King; _ 

And *twas then they found out—they had loſt the check- 
ſtring ! Tol de rol, &c. 


But ſoon, now they're ſtuck in the mire, may they feel 
'Tis time each his ſhoulder ſhould clap to the whee! ; 
Or elſe their mad coachman, {till calling on heav'n, 


Will ſink 'em ſo deep, that no aid can be givin! _ 
Tol de rol, &c. 


Then, like Phaeton, he who thus dar'd to aſpire, 

Proud Charioteer Pitt will conſume in his fire; 

Till Fox, like Apollo, again takes the ſway, 

To prove none can rule—like the God of the Day, 
Tol de rol, &c. 


— 


REAL ANECDOTE OF A QUAKER. 

N honeſt country Quaker, who was lately eriv- 

ing his calf to Mancheſter market, put a ” Rachel 
cockade upon one fide of its head, and being met on 
the road by a friend, who enquired of him what he 
was driving before him, the Quaker replied, in his 
plain country dialect, © Doesn't thou ſee, friend, what 
am driving before me? A young recruit, to be ſure.” 
Upon which, the other demanded of him, where he 
was going with him? © Why, were do'ſt thou think 


[ am going with him?” anſwered the Quaker, & but 
to the butcher's ſlaughter-houſe.“ 


A Quaker 
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A Quaker who was examined before their Honours 
the Governors of the Exciſe Office, touching ſom: 
certain duties, that it was ſuppoſed had not been pro- 
perly paid, was rather more primitive in his language 
than they liked; and not chooling to uſe any other titles 
than thee, thou, and friend, one of them with a very 
ſtern countenance, aſked him“ Pray Mr. do 

ou know for what we fit here?”” “ Yea,” replicd 
Nathan, I do:“ ſome of you for five hundred, others 
for a thouſand, and I have been told, others for two 
thouſand pounds a year.“ 


THE LAST DYING SPEECH AND CONFESSION 
Birth, Parentage, and Education, 
Life, Character, and Behaviour, 
of that notified Malefatturer, 
WILLIAM PIT TMORE, 
alias Gallows Billy; 
who was tried and convicted 
before the Judges of England, 
for Robbery and wilful Murder, 
and executed accordingly ; 


With the whole of what paſſed at the Place 


, of Execution. 


« Good Chriſtians, 
ce We? are now witneſſes to my unhappy fate 


and untimely end, take warning by me, 

and be cantious how you get into bad company, and 
yield to the temptations of the evil one, who is al- 
ways on the watch to take bag $ of poor ſinful 
ſouls, and lead them to perdition. 1 was born of ho- 
neſt and devout parents, who educated me in the ways 
of God, and brought me up holily to the practice of 
the law; but owing to my own wicked and perverſe 
heart, I fell to ſabbath-yreaking, drunkenneſs, profane 
curſing and ſwearing, bearing falſe witneſs, ee 
abomi 
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abominations, ſo that I ſoon loſt my character. Having 
then ſome money at my diſpoſal, I collected and bribed 
2 gang of the moſt deſperate villains who ever infeſted 
this metropolis, and urged them on to acts of outrage, 
thievery, and bloodſhed, that cauſed the ruin and de- 
ſtruction of many pious Chriſtians in this land. Though 
I never expoſed my miſerable perſon in any action of 
danger, yet I ſent many poor deluded wretches to mur- 
der others, and oftentimes to be murdered themſelves ; 
for which reaſon I hope all people here aſſembled will 
pray for my future ſalvation in another world, ſo that 
may eſcape the dreadful puniſhment of eternal damna- 
tion. Though my crying fins are manifold, 1 can yet 
ſay, by the bleſſing of Heaven, that I never was ad- 
dicted to the company of harlots, and though I may 
frequently have been ſeen with my vile accomplices in 
a bad houle, yet I always preſerved my chaſtity there- 
in, and never, at any time, did commit a rape on the 
body of any woman whatever, for which I truſt I may 
find favour hereafter, I confeſs that I treated the poor 
with great cruelty, and took even their bread away 
without mercy, while at the ſame time I favoured the 
rich on all occaſions; I likewiſe have cauſed many 
thouſands of my fellow-creatures to be maſſacred at dit- 
terent times, and in different places, for the doing of 
which I have nothing to ſay in my defence. I ac- 
knowledge that I have been a hardened reprobate, and 
would not ftick at any thing to forward my own baſe 
ſchemes, being led thereto by a finful luſt of the lucre 
of gold, and a moſt wicked ambition, for which I am 
now about to meet my juſt reward. I entreat, above 
all things, the forgiveneſs of Mr. French, whom J 
endeavoured, by the wicked means in my power, to 
deprive of his liberty, to ſtarve him and all his family, 
and to ſet his houſe on fire. Alas! I never ſhewed 
mercy to any perſon who had diſpleaſed me, if I could 
once get him into my clutches, but glorified myſelt for 
a ſanguinary vengeance, which I moſt afluredly muſt 
have derived from the devil. My pride of heart was 

8 .% ſo 
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ſo great, that I would take no advice, but went on 
my abominahle career for many years, until I was de- 
ciared by all men to be an enemy to the human race, 
and am in conſequence now brought to juſtice, Lord 
have mercy upon my poor ſoul? Amen.“ 

The wretched culprit was ſo execrated by the po- 
pulace, that he was pelted all the way to the place of 
execution with rotten eggs, dead cats, and the like 
and when the aweful moment arrived in which he was 
launched into eternity, there was a loud and general 
{hout of approbation and joy from all the ſpectators.— 
William Pittmore, alias Gallows Billy, was upwards 
ci thirty-ſix years of age, of a molt torbidding coun- 
tenance, with a ſpare figure, thin legs, no viſible pro- 
tube rance behind, and ſcarcely any chin.—{ Telegraph.] 


THE GOITRE. 
g A FABLE, 
EADER ! youv'e ſeen perchance (for every fight, 
John Bull's devout attention draws) ; 
Y ou've feen, with equal wonder and delight, 
The Monſtrous Craws-—- 
Now, if you feel your vig'rous fancy able 
To give a mere unform'd excreſcence, 
Exiitence perional and eſſence, 
Sc2 how a Men can figure in a fable. 
A Giitre in an Alpine valley bred, 
In ſhape and ſize full rival to the head, 
Eſteem'd among the belles of Syon 
The prettieſt lump of fleſh was e'er ſet eye on, 
Made vain, as we may well ſuppoſe, 
With admiration, like a noddy 
Puff*d with ſelf-conſequence and folly, choſe 
To ſtand in competition with the body, 


* Mot people will remember the three perſons with goitres is 
wens in the neck, brought over a few years ſince from the Swiſs 
Mountains, and exhibited to wondering John Bull, under the ap- 
pellat ion of Monſtrous Craws, wild born human beings. 


And 
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And thus he argued In the general plan, 


That forms the commonwealth of man, 
Me may preſume that every ſingle part, 
| bulk, and growth, and diſtribution, 
Was made by never-erring art, 
Beſt ſuited to the human conſtitution, 
'Twere then enough for me to found pretenſions 
On my long ftanding, place and large dimenſions; 
But be it known, that if I pleaſe, 
{ can bring better claims than theſe. 
And firſt my privileges. When the head, 
Fatigu'd with thinking or with raking, 
Lies on the pillow, pale and dead, 
Ready to ſplit with aching ; 
When the heart Autters, and with direful rumble 
Ihe cholick'd bowels grumble ; 
When limbs are on the rack, 
And grinding pains run thro' the long back; 
I 1oll upon the breaſt, 
In eaſe and reſt, 
With nought to do, but put my juices 
To all their proper uſes: 
And thus I fatten, grow and thrive, 


While they, poor ſouls! ſcarce keep themſelves alive. 


Now for my ſervices. I need not tell ye, 
ow once the Members quarrell'd with the belly; 

And ſtill the reſty raſcals, led 

By the rebellious head, 

Are prone to riot. 

Lis then my taſk to keep them quiet, 
by draining off ſuperfluous humours, 
duppreſſing ferments and plethoric tumours, 
and by the wholeſome ſyſtem of ſtarvation, 
Maintaining peace and due ſubordination ; 

And thus I keep the balance even, 

And fit the body-politic for heaven. 


Theſe things confider'd, reaſon muſt agree, 


That place and preference are due to me; 
T 3 Yet, 
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Yet, for the gen'ral welfare, I'm content 


To make a cloſe and firm alliance, 
That we may all live eaſy and content, : 
And bid our foes dehance.” I 
While thus, Sir Goitre, ſwagg'ring and vap'ring, } 
Led his poor paſſive partner ſuch a life, þ 
Comes a French Surgeon, flouriſhing and capering, f 
Who whipping out his knife, 0 
Made an inciſion to the quick, n 
Like boys about a ſtick, 10 
And preſently proceeded to diſſever t 
The ill-match'd pair for ever and for ever, p 
Here Goitre lay, a wither'd lifeleſs lump, 0 
While the diſburthen'd body vigorous grew and plump, 2 
Loſt ſtates abound in hangers on and tumours, a1 
From petty warts to wens of monſtrous ſize, 0 
That ſuck the blood and waſte the precious humours, * 
Yet call themſelves ſupporters and allies. 0 
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HIEVES! Thieves! Thieves! was the general bu 

cry which alarmed me in my bed a few nights dre 

ago; when opening my chamber-door, I found two the 


thieves had made a ſorcible entry at the top of the 


houſe, and were plundering it without mercy.— Hip! 
hilloa! ſaid I, who the devil are ye? In anſwer to 
which queſtion, a voice came down the well of the 
{taircaſe as hoarſe as thunder, informing me they were 
the High Contracting Parties. You be d—d, faid I, 
for a brace of blackguards—1 know you well enough 
Did not one of you break into my houſe a fortnight 
ano ?—Jid not you rob my hen-rooſt? Steal my geele 
and turkies, drive away my pigs, ſet fire to my barn, © are 
raviſd 1 


| 
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raviſh my wife, ſtrip my orchard, and frighten my chil- 
dren into fits? Did not you do all this, you ſcoundrels ? 
—And pick my pocket into the bargain? Well, no 
matter for that, ſaid they, we are diſpoſed to be good- 
humoured now, and heartily forgive you for all that 
has paſſed between us— 80 let's ſhake hands, and be 
friends again. Come, come, to forget and forgive is 
our maxim; and as we don't wiſh to quarrel again, we 
mean now to remove every bone of contention, by 
leaving nothing behind to contend for; on which, Sir, 
they very deliberately proceeded to ſtrip my butler's 
pantry; my ſilver candleſticks, my ſilver waiters, my 
old family ſilver tankard, my coffee- pot, my table-ſpoons 
and ſnuff-box were all removed off without ceremony, 
and my chairs and tables followed. I had but one pair 
of black breeches in the world, and theſe, with my beſt 
hat and wig, they rolled up carefully in the flap of m 
coat, and placed them to the account of profit and loſs 
with the articles abovementioned. In ſhort, Sir, I 
found them to be literally as they deſcribed themſelves, 
High Contracting Parties, for they fat down to a fillet 
of veal of ten pounds and contracted it to half a one. 
1hey tapped a barrel of beer of nine gallons, and con- 
tracted the quantity to half a pint. They opened a 
quart bottle of cherry-bounce and contracted it to a 
timble-full, In the parlour they left nothing ſtanding 
but the mantle- piece; in the kitchen, nothing but the 
crefſer; in the pantry, nothing but the ſhelves. They 
then ſtole my cart and horſes to carry my goods off the 
premiſes; but had the goodneſs to inform me, after quit- 
ting my houſe, and leaving me as bare as a bird juſt 
hatched, that I need not be under any uneaſineſs about 
future plunder, as the High Contracting Parties, I might 
depend upon it, would guarantee me. Now, Mr. Editor, 
as theſe High Contracting Perſons are very well known 
to Mr. Reeves, and his friends, I wiſh much to give 
them notice of what is going forward; as no honeſt man 
will be able to fleep in his bed if theſe infernal thieves 
are not ſpeedily brought to juſtice. 
( Chronicle.) TOM POLAND, 
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| fa the dead of the night, a Sorcereſs entered into a 
a wood to exerciſe her infernal arts; a large circle 
was made, which was to incloſe the ſcene of her ter. 
rible machinations; adreadful hurricane was preſently 
raiſed, the timber of the foreſt was ſeized with con- 
vulſions, a peſtilence went abroad among the folds, the 
moon was drawn down from her orbit, and legions of 
ſpirits appeared before the Sorcereſs, and demanded her 
pleaſure ? „Only (ſays ſhe) ſhew me where is my 
little dog that has run away from me.” 


MoR AL. 


Would the reader wiſh for a better picture of a mo- 
dern democrat ? a | 

He has been paſſed over in the liſt of preferments 
he is rich, and unrewarded with nobility; he is a 
lawyer, and has not obtained a ſilk gown; he is a 
member of parliament, and his predilection for ſome 
favourite meaſure has been croſſed; or, he has loſt a 
borough by the oppoſition of government; he is a 
country gentleman, and his vote has not gained him a 
place; he is a perſon of feeling, and has received a 
ſuppoſed flight from a man in power ; he is a merchant, 
and has loſt a veſſel for want of a convoy ; he has not 
been received into the loan ; he is a mechanic, and his 
in vention for burning the enemy's fleet has been ill re- 
ceived. Any one of theſe diſappointments is enough 


to make a democrat; that is to ſay, a man who, to 


gratify his reſentment, would willingly involve this 
country in the ruin of France, break up. all the peace 
and proſperity of the land, and bring miſery and 
deſolation upon the faireſt kingdom which the na- 
tions of the earth have exhibited, 

[St, James's Chranicle.] | 
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IR, * 

NEVER complain of faſhion, when it is confined 

to externals—to the form of a cap, or the cut of a 
ſapelle; to the colour of a wig, or the tune of a bal- 
lad; but when I perceive that there is ſuch a thing as 
faſhion even in compoſing books, it is, perhaps, full 
time that ſome attempt ſhould be made to recall wri- 
ters to the old boundaries of common ſenſe. 

[ allude, Sir, principally to the great quantity of 
novels with which our circulating libraries are filled, 
2nd our parlour tables covered, in which it has been 
the faſhion to make terror the order o the day, by con- 
fning the heroes and heroines in old gloomy caſtles, 
full of ſpectres, apparitions, ghoſts, and dead men's 
bones. This is now ſo common, that a Noveliſt 
bluſnes to bring about a marriage by ordinary means, 


—_ A—_— —„V—ͤ— 


* It is eaſy to ſee that the ſatire of this letter is particularly 
leyelied at a literary lady of conſiderable talents, who has pre- 
[ited the world with three novels, in which ſhe hat found out 
the ſecret of making us “ fall in love with what we fear to look 
00.” The Hem of terror which ſhe is adopted is not the only 
reproach to which ſhe is liable. Beſides, the tedious monotony 
of ker deſcriptions, ſhe affects in the moſt diſguſting manner a 
knowledge of languages, countries, cuſtoms, and objects of art 
ot which ſhe is lamentably ignorant. She ſuſpends trzpods from 
ag cieling by chains, not knowing that a fripod is a utenſil ſtand- 
17 upon three feet,---She covers the kingdom of Naples with 
India figs becauſe St. Pierre has introduced thoſe tropical plants 
im his tales, of which the ſcene is laid in India---and ſhe makes 
a convent of monks a neceſſary appendage to a monaſtery of nuns. 
This ſhews how well a lady underſtands the wants of her ſex, 
Whenever ſhe introduces an Itzlian word it is ſure to be a groſs 
Y10.ation of the language. Inſtead of making a nobleman's ſer- 
yant call him Padrone, or Illuftriſſimo, ſhe makes him addreſs him 
by the title of Maeſtro, which is Italian for a teacher. She con- 
verts the ſingular of Laxxaroni into Lazzaro, &c. &c. &c. 

This lady's huſband told a friend that he was going to Ger- 
many with his wife, the object of whoſe journey was to pick up 
materials for a novel. I think in that caſe anſwered his friend, 
Mat you had better let her go alone 

but 
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but conducts the happy pair through long and dange, I des, 
rous galleries, where the light burns blue, the thunder Nd 
rattles, and the great window at the end preſents the ¶ ſecp 
hideous viſage of a murdered man, uttering piercing Wl o. 
groans, and developing ſhocking myſteries. If a cur. Win th 
tain is withdrawn, there is a bleeding body behind it; book 
if a cheſt is opened, it contains a ſkeleton; if a noiſe 
is heard, ſomebody is receiving a deadly blow; and if ano 
a candle goes out, its place is ſure to be ſupplied by a i 
flaſh of lightening. Cold hands graſp us in the dark, Vor 
ſtatues are ſeen to move, and ſuits of armour walk of ma 
their pegs, while the wind whiſtles louder than one Wl '*'"0 
of Handel's choruſſes, and the ſtill air is more melan- Wl me 


choly than the dead march in Saul, Take 

Such are the dreſſes and decorations of a modern no- A 
vel, which, as Bayes ſays, is calculated to © elevat 
and ſurpriſe ;” but in doing ſo, carries the young rea- 7 
der's imagination into ſuch a confuſion of terrors, as As 


muſt be hurtful, It is to great purpoſe, indeed, that A 
| we have forbidden our ſervants from telling the chil- 
| dren ſtories of ghoſts and hobgoblins, if we cannot put 
a novel into their hands which is not filled with mon- 
| ſters of the imagination, more frightful than are to be 
found in Glanvil, the famous bug-a-boo of our fore 
fathers. bed, 
A novel, if at all uſeful, ought to be a repreſentation 
of human life and manners, with a view to direct the 
conduct in the important duties of life, and to correc 
its follies. But what inſtruction is to be reaped from 
the diſtorted ideas of lunatics, I am at'a loſs to con- 
ceive. Are we come to ſuch a paſs, that the only 
commandment neceſſary to be repeated is, © Thou 
ſhalt do no murder?“ 45 the duties of life ſo changed, 3 
that all the inſtructions neceſſary for a young perſon 


| is to learn to walk at night upon the battlements of an conſ1! 
| old caſtle, to creep hands and feet along a narrow pal- I. 
ſage, and meet the devil at the end of it? Is the cor- 5 

* 


poreal frame of the female ſex ſo maſculine and hardy, 


| | that it mult be ſoftened down by the touch of dead bo- glory 


dies, 
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des, clay-cold hands, and damp ſweats? Can a young 
lady be taught nothing more neceſlary in life, than to 
leep in a dungeon with venemous reptiles, walk 
through a ward with aflaflins, and carry bloody daggers 
in their pockets, inſtead of pin-cuſhions and needle- 
books ? | 

Every abſurdity has an end, and as I obſerve that 
almoſt all novels are of the terrific caſt, I hope the 
inipid repetition of the ſame bugbears will at length 
work a cure, In the mean time, ſhould any of your 
female readers be deſirous of catching the ſeaſon of 
errors, ſhe may compoſe two or three very pretty vo- 
umes from the following recipe: 
Tal. An old caſtle, half of it ruinous. 

A long gallery, with a great many doors, ſome ſe- 


cret ones. 

Three murdered bodies, quite freſh. 

As many ſkeletons, in cheſts and preſſes. 

An old woman hanging by the neck; with her throat 
cut. 


Aſſaſſins and deſperadoes, quant. ſuf. 

Noiſes, whiſpers, and groans, threeſcore at leaſt, 
x them together, in the form of three volumes, to 
be taken at any of the watering places, before going to 
bed, PROBATUM EST. 
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TINTINNABULOUS INTREPIDITY, 
on 
SCENES OF BELL-RINOING, 
AST week the Society of Treaſury Youths rang a 
peal of 6469 majors, bob-majors, and triple-bobs, 
conſiſting of the following changes: 
I. Glory of Old England—exertions by fea and land 


—olorious victories. 


Exertions by ſea and land—glorious viftories—and 
glory of Old England. 


Glorious 
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Glorious vitories—glory of Old England=and ex. 
ertions by ſea and land. | 
II. Honour of the nation—permanent peace—and 
ample ſecurity. 
Permanent peace—ample ſecurity—and honour of the 
nation. 
Ample ſecurity—permanent peace—and honour of 
the nation. 
III. Our advice to the Admiralty—a line of ſqua. 
drons—and the hints we threw out. 
The hints we threw out—a line of ſquadrons—and 
our advice to the Admiralty. - 
A line of ſquadrons—our advice to the Admiralty 
and the hints we threw out, 
IV. Famine in France—war in La Vendee—ſafe 
landing of the Emigrants. | 
Safe landing of the Emigrants—famine in France 
and war in La Vendee. 
War in La Vendee—ſafe landing of the Emigrants= 
and famine in France. 
V. Traitors— Jacobins Democrats. 
Democrats Traitor Jacobins. 
Jacobins Democrats — Traitors. 
Which they performed with aſtoniſhing ſkill, for a 
wager of ſome money, and a quantity of bread and beer. 


Telegraph. ] 


CRITICISM ON AN ANCIENT BALLAD. 
SIR, | 


O point out to public notice the merits of a 

Poem, is confeſſedly the nobleſt, as well as the 
moſt agreeable part of criticiſm. Dennis may hunt 
che errors of Cato, while its illuſtrious author is 
employed in immortalizing Chevy-Chace, by praiſes 
which will probably out-live the ſubject of them. An- 
tiquity preſents us with many commendatory Critics, 
and the writers of Greece and of Rome have almoſt 


all found ſome one to applaud what, if they had writ- 
ten 


ex- 
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ten in modern times, would have drawn on them acri- 
monious cenſure. During the preſent century, how- 
ever, ſome of the ancient authors of our own country, 
who have confined themſelves within a ſheet of paper, 
have met with ſome one to refreſh their laurels. Not 
only Chevy-Chace, but the Children in the Wood, 
and many other popular ſongs, have been dignified by 
panegyrics. The Lover's Ballad yet remains un- 
praiſed ; not becauſe it is undeſerving, but becauſe it 
is obſcure, 

That this poem is of great antiquity, may be con- 
cluded from its language and conduct. The heroine 
is introduced in a ſituation in which few modern fine 
ladies can be found, that of mending her night-cap. 
We know, too, that the cuſtom of burying the dead 
in open coffins, without any covering, in order to pre- 
vent the ſuſpicion of violence, has been long diſcon- 
tinued. | 

Lady Alice was fitting at her bow-window, 
Amending her night-coif ; 
And there ſhe ſaw the fineſt corpſe 
That ever ſhe ſaw in her life. 
Lady Alice ſhe ſaid to the four tall bearers, 
« What bear you on your ſhoulders ?”? 
« It is the body of Giles Collins, 
An old true lover of yours.“ 

The great beauty of the ſecond ſtanza is the circum- 
lance of Giles Collins' love towards Lady Alice being 
ſo generally known; and the delicate and ingenious 
manner in which the tall bearers inſinuate the cauſe of 
his death to have been his unfortunate paſſion for that 
lady. The provincialiſms and the rugged metre of 
this poem can only be excuſed by the barbariſm of 
that age in which it was probably written. 

« Set him down, ſet him down, Lady Alice ſhe ſaid; 
« Set him down on the graſs ſo trim; : 
For before the clock it doth ſtrike twelve, 
My body ſhall lie by him.“ 
Lady Alice ſhe then put on her night-coif, ' 
Which fitted her wond'rouſſy well; 
She cut her throat with a ſharp pen-kuife, 
As the four tall bearers ” tell, 
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If Cæſar has been deſervedly praiſed by his biogra- 
phers, for the ſolicitude which he diſcovered to die 
with decorum, let the fame praiſe be extended to Lady 
Alice, whoſe night-coif was as material to the pro- 
priety of her appearance, as the robe of the Roman 
Emperor. The moral of theſe verſes, it may he faid, 
15 not agreeable to modern times; and ſuicide ſhould 
not be encouraged by example, even in fiction. We 
may here appeal to Virgil, who makes Dido act in the 
ſame way, although he conſidered ſelf-murder to be 
criminal, as appears from the ſixth book of the Æneid. 

Proxima deinde tenent mæſti loca qui fibt letum 


——g pe perere manu, lucemque peroſi 
Projecere animas --- 


and the reſt of the paſſage. | 

It may be obſerved, too, that Dido and Lady Alice, 
and I believe all our great heroines, declare their in- 
tentions firſt, to ſhew how innocent they are of the 
knowledge of any guilt in them; and, ſenſible of the 
propriety of their conduct, chooſe to have witneſles 
of their contempt of death. 

Lady Alice was buried in the eaft church-yard, 
Giles Collins wes buried in the ſouth ; 

And there came a lilly out of Giles Collins's noſe, 
Which reach'd Lady Alice's mouth. 

The learned reader will immediately perceive that 
this thought is ſtrictly claſſical. It is perhaps borrowed 
from Perkus ; who, in deſcribing the advantages which 
a deceaſed poet derives from applauſe beſtowed upon his 
works, exclaims, 

——— Nune non manibus illis 


Nenc non ẽ tumulo fortunataque favilla, 
Naſcentur vole -- 


It is indeed aſtoniſhing how favourable to vegetation 


the corpſes of a pair of lovers generally prove. It is 
long fince I looked into Ovid; but I remember there 
are few, either male or female, who die for love, who 
do not add ſomething uſeful or agreeable to the kitchen 
or to the flower garden, | 


The 


. . © 
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The limited ſpace which the more impoòtant articles 
of your paper will ſuffer me to occupy, is much too 
mall to admit an examination of the particular excel- 
lence of each line. Of the whole, conſidered in the 
Ariſtotelian ſenſe, as compoſed of beginning, middle, 
and end, the utmoſt praiſe that can be uttered is, that 
it is intereſting. His acuteneſs, to ſpeak in the diction 
of a brother critic, is more to be commended than his 
feelings, who can read with a malignant ſneer, what 
was written under the influence of ſtrong paſſions; nor 
was he, perhaps, ſo reaſonable as he might have ima- 
gined himſelf to be, who firſt attempted to ſubject to 
the laws of poetry, thoſe paſſions of which it is un- 
happily often a characteriſtic to defy the laws of 
morality. 

St. Fames's Chron. ] Momus CRITICORUM. 


ETYMOLOGY. 
SIR, : 

Y Bu reception of my critique on the Lover”, 
Ballad encourages me to ſubmit to you the re- 
ſult of other critical ſtudies. As I have been early 
trained “ to live on ſyllables,” I may fay without 
vanity that I am well ſkilled in the ſcience which hunts 
a word to its primitive ſenſe, by the clue which its 
component letter affords. I am ſenſible that this gives 
me no title to an elevated rank in the literary world, 
but it is uſeful; and though the Etymologiſt has been 
claſled among the pioneers of literature, he may, per- 
haps, as often congratulate himſelf upon fortunate diſ- 

covery, as the poet may upon felicity of invention. 
| hat this art has been the ſubject of ridicule can 
hardly be conſidered as an impeachment of it, when 
nothing reſpectable, or even ſacred, can eſcape a ſneer. 
My fellow-labourers and myſelf, neither feel any in- 
jury from Swift's derivation of Archimedes from Hark 
3 Strabo from Stray Beau, nor from that of 
King Pepin from Ox to be found in the diverſions of 
purley.—O77#, ns, oreg, Diaper, Napkin, Nipkin, 
WS: Pipkin, 
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Pipkin, Pepin-King, King Pepin.—The greateſt au- 
thorities are on our fide to prove that every word in 
modern languages muſt have a root; and that of thoſe 
in ancient languages, which are generally ſuppoſed to 
be radical, many owe their origin to cauſes not imme- 
diately obvious. In the diſcovery of the ſecret con- 
nexion which exiſts between words of ſimilar ſounds 
but widely Cifterent ſignifications, in compelling them 
by gentle conceſſions of each other's meaning to unite, 
conſiſts the perfection of etymology. 

To the learned Junius the firſt praiſe is due for his 
painful reſearches in this branch of philology. The 
moſt diſſicult words were traced. by him to ſources 
from whence the indolent lexicographer could never 
have ſuſpected they could have proceeded. Thus the 
verb to moan is derived by him from woyos (alone) be. 
cauſe, he obſerves, grief naturally loves to be alone; 
thus the colloquial ſynonime for fleep, a nap, is made 
to flow from xyspas (darkneſs) becauſe darkneſs com- 
monly induces ſleep. As Junius is a book not always 
at hand, ſuch of your readers, as are deſirous of im- 
proving themſelves in the art of mating derivations, 
may find theſe, and many more inſtances, in the pre- 
face to Johnſon's Dictionary. 

Lord Coke ſhould not be omitted by him who has 
the cauſe of etymology at heart. Whatever his Lord- 
ſhip might be in morality, he was certainly in gram- 
matical purſuits, a Stoick; ſince it is to this ſect, if 
we may believe Heineccius, that we are to attribute 
the perfection of the ſcience. Money, Coke ſays, is 
derived from moneo to admoniſh, becauſe it admoniſheth 
its poſſeſſor to make a good uſe of it. Its voice I am 
afraid, like that of conſcience, is very low and weak. 
Nummus, one of the many Latin names for money, is 
derived from yoxo; (law); becauſe it circulates by an 
inſtitution of politive ſociety not by any law of nature. 
Quzre, if directly the reverſe were the caſe, whether 


the name would not then ſuit it as well; as it would 
| then 
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then circulate by a /aw of nature? A great number of 
ſimilar inſtances are to be found in the Firſt Inſtitute. 
| Sanctioned by ſuch names as Junius and Coke, I 
have contributed my feeble efforts to the ſtock of deri- 
vative knowledge. I have diſcovered that Yale and 
Halley proceed from the Latin Yale (adieu) becauſe we 
bid adieu to the valley when we get to the top of the 
hill, Something very like this occurs in the — 
mars in common uſe at ſchools, where verſe is ſaid to 
be the child of vertere (to turn); becauſe when we 
come to the end of one verſe we turn our eyes to the 
beginning of the next. As I intend to publith my diſ- 
coveries in ſome mode that ſhall be productive, I can- 
not conſiſtently with my intereſt communicate any 
more of my improvements. Suffice it to ſay that no 
word is to be inſerted in my dictionary which has not 
a copious explanation, and a long chain of reaſoning ; 
which, like that in Parkhurſt's Hebrew Lexicon, will 
prove that men were chymiſts, philoſophers, legiſla- 
tors, and divines, before they turned their thoughts to 
the invention of a language. 
MOMUS CRITICORUM. 
P. S. Does Piccadilly come from Peccadello; being 
conſidered at the time of its foundation fo remote from 
the main part of London, as to argue a little errour in 
the builder? If not, can any, of your correſpondents 
tell me its origin?—{ St. Fames's Chron.] 


it the following warm and animating Ode was not written near 
the time to which it applies, it is one of the moſt faithful imi- 
tations of the ſimple and beautiful ſtyle of the Scottiſh bards we 
ever read, and we know but of one living poet to whom to aicribe 


it. f 
BRUCE'S ADDRESS 


TO HIS TROOPS, AT THE BATTLE OF BANNOCKBURN, 
Scene, LEWIS GARDEN. 


COTS, wha hae wi' Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led, 
Welcome to your gory bed, 
Or to glorious victorie 
Now's 
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Now's the day, and now's the hour 
See the front o' battle lour ! 
See approach proud Edward's pow'r ! 
Edward, chains and flaverie ! 
Wha will be a traitor knave ? 
Wha can fill a coward's grave? 
Wha ſae yu as be a ſlave? | 
Traitor! coward! turn, and flie ! 
Wha for Scotland's King and Law, 
Freedom's ſword will ſtrongly draw, 
Freeman ſtand, or Freeman fa] 
Caledonian ! on wi' me! 
By Oppreſſion's woes and pains ! 
By your ſons in ſervile chains! 
We will drain our deareſt veins— 
But they ſball they sHALL be free ! 
Lay the proud uſurpers low; 
Tyrants fall in every foe ; 
Liberty's in every blow! 
Forward let us go or die |! 


| SUPPLEMENT TO THE TOBAGO GAZETTEs®. 


Otwithſtanding the minute attention to every in- 
N dividual article with which the return of military 
and other ſtores in Tobago was made out, it was impol- 
ſible that, in the hurry of actual ſervice, ſome important 
article ſhould not have been omitted. After the firſt 
return was incloſed in the official diſpatch, it was diſ- 
covered that the French Governor's apartments had 
not been examined at all; and the following important 


inventory was taken: 
Srv. Unſ. Total. 


| Red flannel night-caps = 5 2 1 3 
i Thrumb ditto = G 5 J 


— i. 


* * This article was intended to ridicule the pompous diſplay in 
| the London Gazette of paltry articles captured---mulkets with- 
out locks, locks without muſkets, linſtocks, &c. which certain- 
ly were not worth the paper on which they were printed, 7 
age 
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| Serv, Unſ. Total. 
Bag-wig 3 — 1 1 S - 
Wie ah, Fes a bag — . 
Bag without a wig 8 3 8 
Shirts without ruffles - — 2 — 2 
Ruffles without ſhirts „„ > 4 
Shirt with one flap 2 1 
Ditto with no flap - — Y 8 
Screw-box with ſnuff - - x — x 
Tobacco-pipes — — 7 3 | 
Ditto, much blacked in the bowl F I] 
Ditto without bowls - = 2 — 2 | 
Spitting-box, full 3 1 | 
Ditto, empty WIG 8 8 0 
Bed- pan - - - I — 1 ly 
Bidet, entered by miſtake as a tureen ! — 1 Wi 
Pots de chambre 3 1 4 4 
Ditto, without a handle - k 3 
Baſon of mutton-broth - — 5 N 
Box of tooth- powder « | 4 | 
Small ditto of ointment = = S {4 f 
Ditto without tops — 39 || 
Ditto without bottoms b TK, | 
Small- tooth combs — — 1 3 2 | 
| Falſe tail, 1 foot 6 inches — 1 | 
itto 2 feet 1 inch, with a ſtrong | 
curl at the bottom wif ow 5 - 
ottle of eye-water, full „ 1 
itto empty — - - I: -_: ³˙Üð i 
inder-box, with no flint - 1 — 1 | 
Ditto with no tinder 2 « . 
Ditto with no ſteel - - F- nn. 
ul Dark lantern, open all round - Tx — 1 
; Sauſages with garlic ll I I 2 
Ditto without garlick - K 2 om 
— | 'LIVE. STOCK. 
yin I Cat, tabby >: - 1 
ith- Ditto, tortoiſe-ſhell - - —_—_—_ | | 
am- Kitt ditto — — — — 1 & ö 
* iitens of various colours — — 3 | 
1” 00. l Blind 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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5 1 Serv. Unſ. Total. 
Blind. puppies in a baſket - 2 25 you 
Magpie without a cage - 1 
Raven with one leg - 11 

A PARABLE, 


ADDRESSED TO PERSECUTORS., 
 ASCRIBED TO DR. FRANKLIN. 


: ND it came to paſs, after theſe things, that 
Abraham fat in the door of his tent, about the 
going down of the ſun. 

And behold a man bent with age, coming from the 
way of the wilderneſs, leaning on a ſtaff. 

And Abraham aroſe, and met him, and faid unto 
him, Turn in pray thee, and waſh thy feet, and tarry 
all night; and thou ſhalt ariſe early in the morning, 
and goon thy way. 

And the man faid, Nay; for I will abide under this 
tree, | 

But Abraham preſſed him greatly: ſo he turned, 
and they went into the tent: and Abraham baked un- 
leavened bread, and they did eat. : 

And when Abraham ſaw that the man bleſſed not 
God, he ſaid unto him, Wherefore doſt thou not 
worſhip the Moſt High God, Creator of heaven and 
earth? 

And the man anſwered and ſaid, I do not worſhip 
thy God, neither do I call upon his name; for I have 
made to myſelf a God, which abideth always in my 
houſe, and provideth me with all things. 

And Abraham's zeal was kindled againſt the man, 
and he aroſe, and fell upon him, and drove him forth 
with blows into the wilderneſs. 

And God called upon Abraham, faying, Abraham, 
| Where is the ſtranger? f 

And Abraham anſwered and ſaid, Lord, he would 
not worſhip- thee, neither would he call upon thy 

name: therefore have I driven him out from before-my 

face into the wilderneſs. ; Fu 
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And God faid, Have I borne with him theſe hun- 


dxed and ninety and eight years, and nouriſhed him, 


and clothed him, notwithſtanding his rebellion againft 
me; and couldſt not thou, who art thyſelf a ſinner 
bear with him one night! u 
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CATALOGUE 
OF 


| PICTURES, STATUES, BUSTS, BRONZES, &c. 


TO WHIAH ARE ANNEXED 
SOME CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


FIRST DAY's SALE. 


Mr. EpmunDps*, Beaconsfield. 
I, A *  flained Drawing of Portland Harbour in 
a Mit. The obſcurity delineated in the moſt na- 
tural manner. A ſtorm apparently ariſing in the back 
ground, 
2. The Conqueſt of France—a Viſion. This piece 


diſcovers a wonderful imagination, though it has been 


ill executed, and cannot poſſibly be deemed a fini/hed 


performance, | 

3. The Devils entering into the Herd of Swine. This 
is indeed a ſublime picture. The connoiſſeur may al- 
moſt imagine he hears the hogs grunt. The ſwiniſb 
multitude appear quite deſperate. 

1 celebrated Dagger Scene. An hyperbolical 
ecch. 

5. A Penſioner ſeulking in the Dark +. The counte- 
nance, though in deep ſhadow, is curiouſly expreſſive 
of meanneſs and of ſhame—the © darkneſs viſible” is 
exquiſitely hit off. 


i — _— 


* Probably meant for Mr. Burke. 
This article appeared ſhortly after Mr. Burke had accepted 


2 penſion. — 
. eaves 
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7 Mr. WinDMILL*, Norwich. 
6. A Weaver and his Family flarving. A maſterly 
production. Diſtreſs, miſery, and deſpair, were 
never more charmingly pourtrayed—the dead child is 
beautiful. : 

7. The Inſide of the Old Bailey, with three felons at 
the har juſt acquitted. The deſign bad, and the colours 
too glaring. 

8. A Mar Piece. Unfiniſhed. The Britiſh troops 
are thrown too much in the back ground for ect. 

9. A Retreat. The diſtreſſes of a flying army are 
here moſt forcibly diſplayed- the canvaſs, however, is 
too much crouded with the dying and the dead. 

10. The Paſſions perſonified. Malice and Pride are 
too prominent, and Cruelty is out of all rule. There 
is no #ceping in this picture. 

11. TheIVijh; or the 8 Commerce f. A haſty 
drawing, to ſerve as a frontiſpiece to a new novel 
called Tyranny Triumphant. There is no merit in 
the idea. 

Mr. Ros zw EIL T, Old Palace-Yard. 
12. Midas turning every thing be touches to gold. A 


rich compoſition. In addition to the aſs's ears, the 


painter has ingeniouſly given him tiger's claws, as ap- 
propriate to his unbounded rapacity. 

13. Elefioneering Raſcals, or the Briber outwilted, 
A humourous drawing in Indian ink. It is really 
ſtrange that ſuch an ingenious work ſhould have been 
ſuffered to appear before the public; it is in every re- 
ſpect diſguſting and diſgraceful. 

14. An Aſs in a River drinking up the Moon. A mo- 
ral ſketch, This pleaſant fable is happily illuſtrated, 

15. The Angel Ariſtocracy. This is a bold ſketch 
of genius: but why ſhould the * be covered with 
gold, and have the talons of a 


2 


— 


* Probably meant for Mr. Windham, 
+ An alluſion to the famous expreſſion of Mr, Windham, 
ct Periſh our commerce, let our conſtitution live. 
t Perhaps meant for Mr, Geo, Role, 
ſhould 


emon, and why 
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ſhould he be repreſented as trampling upon, and deſtroy- 
lag the poor and unprotected? Surely it is out of nature. 


fly 16. Ignorance, Impudence, and Avarice dancing a 
P Satch Reel. An entertaining allegorical group. 
8 71. The Palace of Corruption. A powerful deſign, but 
rat dhe —_— are too tranſparent; they are actually ſeen 
through. 
wy Mr. DuxnDonKyY®*, Oppoſite the New Church, 
- Strand, 
55 18. A Cameleon. The ſhifting hues of the creature 
irs ne done in a moſt extraordinary manner. 
7 19. Liberty in water colours. The figure ſcarcely 
liſcernable. 
* 20. The Death of Mr. Habeas Corpus, commonly 
een called the Poor Man's Friend. The laſt agonies of 
ts reſpectable old patriot are truly affecting. The 
aſty zoups round his bed expreſs neither intereſt nor affec- 
_ tion for him, indeed they all ſeem to be drunk or 
* aleep. This is, upon the whole, a lamentable pro- 


duction. 
21, The Opening of a Campgign—a Study All en- 
A WW "tloped in clouds—it alſo wants Perſpective. 
, the Mr. PiTMANn+, Downing-ſtreet, 
$ ap- 22. Views in Ireland. Surely more confined, incon- 
grabus maſſes were never before exhibited; there is 
itted, want of freedom, and the contour is by no means cor- 
cally rä. The yellow harmony is evidently too predomi- 
been unt, and produces a very bad effect. 
re- 23. 4 Banditti intent on Plunder. There is a dar- 
ng originality in this picture, which yet diſguſts. The 
\ mo- {MW ity of the figures exhibit a ſet of the blackeſt vil- 
ted, ans that ever diſgraced ſociety. The yellow harmony 
tetch WM tcrc alſo deſtroys the purity of the whole. The co- 
{ with ars do not appear as if they would ſtand, they feem 
why have an evaneſcent quality. 
24. Scene in Botany Bay. The deſign is uncom- 


oO ä 


adham, 8 7 3 
Probably meant for Mr. Dundas. 
+ Probably meant for Mr, Pitt. 


monly 
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monly harſh, but the groups of ſuffering patriots are 


peculiarly intereſting. 
25. The Empreſs of Ruſſia ſinging Te Deum for the 


ſubjugation of Poland. An excellent idea, but the 


whole picture is too black, and wants relief. 
26. The King of Pruſſia counting over his Subſidy, 
- 4 Emperor of Germany, ditto, his Loan. 
28. The King of Sardinia, ditto, — The laughter in 
the countenances of theſe three great men is admirably 
iven. 
: 29. An Armed Nation. There is an awful truth 
in the expreſſion of this picture, that is really terrible, 
30. An Alarmed Nation, (as companion to the above) 


Though there is wonderful art in this compoſition, it 


can at beſt be called but a miſerable attempt. 

31. An Invaſion. A moſt terrific ſcene, The Painte: 
here ſeems to have laboured with uncommon ingenuity 
to produce the effect. | 

32. A Famine, A ſhocking diſplay of miſery and 
deſpair; the rending diſtreſſes of the Poor are exqui- 
ſitely finiſhed. N. B. This Piece was originally in- 
tended to have been ſent to France, but owing to the 
prefent troubles in that unhappy country, will now re- 
main in England. : 

33. Drawings of all the Towns in Holland. N. B. 
They are already diſpoſed of. 

34. Satan, the Enemy of the Human Race in Panit- 
monium,—A formidable figure, with a horrible counte- 
nance. It is ſuppoſed to be a portrait of the maſter 
himſelf. There certainly is a ſtrong reſemblance. 

[ Courier. ] 


ODE. 
THE INSURRECTION OF THE SLAVES AT r. DOMINGO, 
(Written in the year 1793.) 
OWLY {inks the ruddy fun, 
Sheathe the blade, the war is done; 
Cried Orrah, ;to his murderous band, 
Who wearied ſtood on Cuba's ſtrand. 


$60, 


But 
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But hark! what ſound invades the ear! 
Hark !—Sheathe the blade, no danger's near: 
Tis the gaſp of parting breath, 
"Tis the hollow voice of death, 
Tis the ſigh, the groan of thoſe, 
Once our tyrants, once our foes. 
Loud, 6 ye fiends, ſhriek loud ! your cries 
Pour loud! a grateful faerifice 
To him, at whoſe beheſt ye bleed, 
W ho ſmiled propitious on the deed ! 
And, ye hoar cliffs, that frown around, 
The echoes of our ſhouts reſound, 
While around the votive fire 
We've ſooth'd the ſpirit of our fire. 
'T was night, when bound in ſervile chains, 
We faild from Afric's golden plains : 


The moon had reached its utmoſt height, 


Its orb diſcloſed but half its light; 
Darkling clouds hung o'er the deep, 


And the huſh'd murmurs ſeemed to ſleep. 


Sudden floating in the ſkies 

A ſhaddowy cloud appear'd to rife ; 
Sudden gliding o'er the flood 

The dim-ſeen ſhade before me ftood ; 
Thro' its form the moon's pale beam 
Shed a faint, a ſickly gleam; 

Thrice its arm I ſaw it rear, 

Thrice my mighty ſoul did fear. 


The ſtillneſs dread a hollow murmur broke ws 
It was the Genius groaned; and, lo'!—it ſpoke! 


O, my troubled fpirit ſighs 

When I hear my people's cries ! 

Now, the blood which ſwells their veins 
Flows debas'd by ſervile chains: 
| "Defart now my country lies; 
| Moſs-grown now my altars riſe; 
O, my troubled ſpirit ſighs 

When I hear my | cries! 

Hurry, 
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Hurry, Orrah, o'er the flood. 
Bathe thy ſword in Chriſtian blood ! 
Whidah * will thy fide protect; 
Whidah will thy arm direct,” 
Low'ring frowned the burthened cloud, 
Shrilly roar'd the whirlwind loud, 
Livid lightnings gleam'd on high, 
And big waves billowed to the ſky. 
Aitoniſhed I, in wild affright, 
Knew not 'twas vaniſhed from my fight; 
Whether on the ſtorm it rode, 
Or ſunk beneath the troubled flood, 
Again! along the beam-gilt tide, 
Ah! ſee again the Spirit glide ! 
It joins our triumph! on the ſight, 
It burſts in majeſty of light. 
Mark! how it bows its wond'rous head, 
And hails our deed! Ah! fee—tis fled ! 
Now, now, ye cliffs, that frown around, 
The echoes of our ſhouts reſound, 
| While around the votive fire ! 
We've ſooth'd the ſpirit of our ſire. 
[ Gourter.] 
SOME ACCOUNT OF THE ALBIONITEs. 
A NEWLY DISCOVERED PEOPLE IN THE GERMAN OCPAN, 


From the Travels of Launcelbot Gulliver, Eſq. F. R. S. a va- 
luable manuſcript in the Britiſh Muſeum. The author, who 
died lately, depoſited it there, with a ſtrict injunction that it 
ſhould not be publiſhed entire. By he favour of one of the 
Curators, we have, however, obtained the following extract. 
Tere being no date to it, it is not eaſy to ſay at what time it 
was written, nor whether the people deſcribed by the Author 
ſtill exiſt, or whether, which we think more probable, they 
were not ſwallowed up in that ocean which nearly furrounded 


their coaſts. | 
HE conſtitution of the Albionites is a very ſin- 


gular one. It has been generally thought to 
have been conſtructed upon magical principles; and 


„The God whom the Africans on the Coaſt of Guinea 
. worſhip. : 


indeed 
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indeed, while I remaine among them, I had ſome 
reaſon to think that this was che caſe. If viewed 
through one glaſs, which they call theory, it appears 
full of beauty, order, and ſecurity ; but there 1s another 
glaſs, called practis, pratique, or ſome ſuch name, 
through which it appears disjointed, diſtorted, con- 
fuled, and tottering. Nor can we wonder at this ; 
their mode of repairing it being ſo curious, that per- 
haps there is nothing like it in the world. Their 
mode of propping it up, is to take ſomething from the 
ſoundation, and whenever they apply a buttreſs, they 
undermine the wall it is meant to ſupport. Some of their 
ſtateſmen who ſhewed us this phenomenon, ſeemed to 
with we ſhould underſtand that it was made by magic, 
although we ſaw nothing in their countenances to in- 
duce us to think that they had a conjuror among them, 
t appeared to me, that this conſtitution, ſupported as 
| have deſcribed, is not of long ſtanding, perhaps not 
more than four or five and thirty years old, but how 
long it may remain firm under ſuch a novel ſcheme of 
architecture, it is impoſſible to ſay, 

All European governments, it is well known, are 
ether monarchy, ariſtocracy, or democracy, abſolute 
or limited, or mixed. That of the Albionites differs 
from all theſe, being what they call a Pittarchy; a 
word, of which I never could procure the proper 
meaning, Pitt, in their language, means ſomething 
veep, dark, and dangerous; but it has ſo many other 
gnifications, that it is impoſſible to guets at the one 
meant. Beſides the above, it means an ambitious man, 
a ſhallqw politician, a proud look, an apojtate, a lover 
of wine, an encourager of ſpies, a weak miniſter, and a 
wry noſe, things which are confeſſedly of very oppoſite 
natures. So that all the pains I took were infuthcient 
to attain the proper meaning. There ate many other 
nitances of this in their language, which greatly per- 
plex ſtrangers. The word by which they expreſs 
people means alſo ſwine, and they have but one word 
'v exprels, to petition, to grant, to remonſtrate, and to 


2 ſqueak, 
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{queak. The anſwers to my queſtions reſpecting Pit. 


tarchy were ridiculous enough. One faid, © 1 have a 
ice of the loan;” another, „ my brother is promiſed 
the lottery ;” and a third, “my uncle has a contract.“ 
Expreſſions, which will not bear tranſlating, there be- 
* * Engliſh idioms which correſpond with them. 
otwithſtanding the inability of the Albionites to 
explain Pittarchy, they are ſo remarkably attached to 
it, that they never fail to puniſh any man who en- 
deavours to ſpeak againſt it. Their puniſhments are 
chiefly calling opprobrious names, burning houſes, or 
threatening with the gallows; nay, if a man were to 
go ſo far as to ſay that it is not per ſech, he would un- 
doubtedly be accuſed of an intention to dethrone the 
king, murder all the lords and biſhops, burn towns 
and villages, raviſh virgins, and rip up women with 
child. Ig our ſtay in the iſland, therefore, we 
found it neceſſary to be guarded in our communica» 
tions with the natives; yet in ſpite of all precaution, 
my ſervant had like to have got into a very ugly ſcrape, 
The poor fellow had been drinking, and the drink get- 
ting up into his head, he began to fancy himſelf in a 
chriſtian dountry, and drank peace on earth and good 
will towards men. This created no little confuſion, as 
they maintained that he vas a ſpy, but I had hopes the 
worſt was over, Next night, however, when he went 
to ſee a play, ſome of his pot companions recognized 
him, and calling out Bas dammee boo, (which means, 
God ſave the King,) they turned him neck and heels 
out of the houſe. Not that he fared worſe than ſome 
of themſelves, for we were told, that a poor clergy- 
man who had made a diſcourſe on theſe very words 
was ſerved in the ſame manner by about twenty or 
thirty of the rabble, who had diſguiſed themſelves in 
the military uniform for the purpoſe. ; 
But let it not be thought that the blind attachment 
of the Albionites to their Pittarchy is ſingular. We 
obſerved them equally enthuſiaſtic in other matters. A 


neighbouring nation, or at leaſt ſome of the people of 
| its 
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it, had amuſed themſelves for ſome time in throwing 
looſe papers at ſuch of the Albionites as they met with, 
upon which were written“ Neither God or devil,” 
Equality,“ and ſome other ſtrange words, The 
Albionites immediately took it in their heads that pit- 
tarchy, religion, and property were in danger. They 
immediately declared war, ſhut up their ſhops one day 
for three years, and eat nothing but fſh and ſoups. 
But it ſo happened that they were defeated in all their 
undertakings, and from the origin of the war, got the 
name of paper-ſtulls. This ſtory appeared to me fo 
incredible that I made many enquiries reſpecting it, 
and although I found that it was literally true, I could 
not get any man to tell me what religion they were 
fighting for; and they expreſſed an 3 ap- 
proaching to abhorrence, when I put ſuch queſtions 
as, «© Whether any religion could be ſupported by 
hghting? Whether a good 7 did not forbid all 
wars that were not purely defenſive? Whether the 
author of the only good relgion was not in an eſpecial 
manner termed the Prince of Peace, &c. &c.?“ 

In England, it is notorious, that in the choice of 
perſons to fill the higheſt ſtations either in the fate, 


| the church, or the army, no regard is paid to any re- 


commendations of intereſt. Ability, integrity, and 
induſtry are the only qualifications by which a man 
an riſe in theſe great departments. But the caſe is 
the very reverſe with the people whoſe hiſtory I have 
tempted to ſketch, Their ſtateſmen are the moſt 


corrupt, weak, and idle, that can be fuppoſed. For 


months together the public hear no more of them than 
that on ſuch a day they dined together, or on ſuch a 
Gy they went on a party of pleaſure. Nay, if any 
of them, upon entering an office, happen to be pol- 
felled of any good qualities, he muſt get rid of them as 
falt as poſhble, which is ſaid to be no difficult matter, 


otherwiſe he is not deemed fit for his place. The 


more corrupt a ſtateſman is, that is, the more perſons 
* can corrupt, the more popular he is; and ſo very 


| popular, 
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popular does he become, that he may plunge the na- 
tion into the moſt dangerous of all poſſible wars, and 
reduce the kingdom to the greateſt diſtreſs, by carry. 


ing on that war in a manner the moſt weak and wicked 


imaginable, and yet retain his ſituation. Very lately, 
one of their ſtateſmen, who was appointed to the go- 
vernment of a particular diſtrict, bargained with his 
colleagues that he ſhould grant the people certain pri- 
vileges which they thought themſelves entitled to; 
but no ſooner did he ſhew an inclination to gratify 
them, than his colleagues came, and, as their cuſtom 
is, ſtuck his ſeat full of pins and needles, ſo that he 
was obliged to leave it. They ſeldom turn any man 
out, as is done in other countries, but they render his 
ſeat ſo uneaſy, that he cannot fit upon it with ſafety; 
and ſometimes they beſmear it ſo with filth, that he 
muſt leave it, or be defiled. ; 
The ſame ſyſtem prevails in their appointment in 
the church and army. Hence their regiments are 
commanded by boys; but the lieutenants and inferior 
officers, it muſt be confeſſed, are men of years, and 
might be uſefu], only that it is preſumption in them to 
ofter their experience, In the church, they have a 
very curious plan. "The man who does the moſt duty, 
or buſineſs, rarely has more than from thirty to fifty 
guids a year, A quid is a coin nearly equal to our 
guinea, He who does ſomewhat leſs has an hundred; 
and he who does yet leſs has two or three, and ſo on 
progreſſively till we come to thoſe who have thou- 
ſands, and who are not expected to do any duty. 
Living, as we are accuſtomed to do, in a land of wiſe 
men and philoſophers, we do not grudge the opulence 
of the epiſcopal order; but leaving them out of the 
queſtion, ſurely, miſerable and contemptible muſt be 
the ſtate of religion in that kingdom where profit is in 
the inverſe ratio of merit and induſtry ; and where im- 
menſe livings are frequently given to the moſt noto- 


rious ſcoun [There is part of this leaf ſo muc 


torn as to be illegible. ] 
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CRIM. CON, - 


MR, BALDWIN *, 


TN moſt of the late trials for crim. con. alias adul- 
tery, alias an affair of gallantry, alias a ſlip, alias 
a faux pas, J obſerve that the defence ſet up is, & that 
the huſband expoſed his wife to temptation, by not be- 
ing ſufficiently attentive to her; or by not guarding 
her ſufficiently ; or by being abſent from her for a 
time, &c.“ in ſome caſes the juries appear to have 
liſtened to ſuch a mode of defence; in others it has 
been rejected, | 
Now, Mr. Baldwin, what are we married men to 
think of all this? Is the fair ſex become ſo very frail, 
and difficult to keep, that a huſband muſt guard his 
wife, like a ſtate priſoner, allow none of his friends 
to ſee her, and forbid her the uſe of pen and ink ? 
Muſt the Spaniſh ſyſtem of duennas and padlocks be 
received in this country? Or is my wife juſtified in 
committing crim. con. becauſe I frequently invite an 
olicer of the guards, a colonel, and ſome other dan- 
gerous friends, to my table. Nay more, cannot I take 
journey into the country, upon the molt urgent bu- 
lneſs, without being accuſed of being off my guard, 
nd expoſing my wife to temptation ? 
Really, Vir, theſe are ſeriqus matters, 
eneral meeting of huſbands ought to be called to con- 
der what is proper to be done in ſuch an alarming 
emergency. Formy own part, I know not what to 
propoſe. I am often obliged to go journies of a week, 
and ſometimes ten days at a time. To the beſt of my 
knowledge and belief, I have hitherto eſcaped, but 
how long I ſhall be able to eſcape, if ſuch a mode of 
defence is ſupported in the courts of law, I know 
not: and if my ſituation be perilous, what are we to 
tuink of the officers of the land and fea ſervice, and of 
captains of Eaſt-Indiamen? With great piety do 1 
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repeat the prayer © for all travellers by ſea or land,” — 
who have handſome wives. There is a neceſſity for 
this prayer, which I never before was ſenſible of; and 
which you may perceive has no connection with ſtorms 
and ſhipwreck. 

In my humble opinion, we pay no very great com- 
pliment to the ladies, when we ſuppoſe that they want 
to be more cloſely watched and guarded after marriage 
than before it. Lanes of crim. con. it is true, are 
abominably frequent, but it is a poor defence to inſiſt 
that a Alban ought to be his wife's jailor, and in 
his abſence employ turnkeys to prevent her eſcape, 
That which requires ſo much watching is ſeldom 
worth the care and trouble of it; and ſmall, indeed, 
is our ſecurity, if bolts and bars are all we have to de- 


pend on. I am, Sir, in much trepidation, 
Your very much frightened, humble ſervant, 
ANTICORNU, 
SIR, 


N ſpite of Anticornu's aſſertion, that he has a firm 

reliance on the virtue of his wife, I am convinced 

he is ſome cuckold, whoſe connivance at the levity of 

his ſpouſe, has diſappointed him in his expectations of 
enormous damages. 

According to your correſpondent's doctrine, Cato, 
in a modern crim. con. action, would recover heavy 
damages againſt his friend Hortenſius, though Cato had 
obligingly lent him his wife. Cuckoldom is fo lu- 
crative a ſtate, that the virtue of the cenſor could 


hardly have withſtood the temptation of expoſing him- 


ſelf in a Court of Juſtice, 

The times, Sir, are much altered ſince my dancing 
days. I was then an Officer in the Guards, and though 
an acknowledged favourite of the ladies, un homme 6 
bonnes fortunes, I was never inſulted with law for my 
little gallantries. If a huſband conceived himſelf ag- 
grieved by his wife's conduct, he reproached her with 

| it ; 
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it; and in ſuch caſes I always thought it my duty to 


run him through the body, or to cane him, according 
to the rank he held in ſociety; thus the peace of fami- 
lies was preſerved, and the reputation of the lady fuf- 
ſered nothing from her intercourſe with a man of ho- 
nour. Thele were indeed the days of chivalry. ut 
now, as Mr, Burke ſays, all the decent drapery of life 
is rudely torn off, The man who diſcovers the moſt 
Platonic affection between his wife and a gentleman, 
repairs to an attorney: Weſtminſter Hall is immedi- 
ately made acquainted with it, and the dear lady is un- 
done, and her character is blaſted for ever. This 1s 
the true leveiling ſyſtem ; a gentleman anda ſcavenger 
are treated with no diſtinction. Amphitrion behaved 
in a different manner, when Jupiter did him the ho- 
tour to ſpend an evening at his houſe. 

Vou may ſay what you pleaſe on the ſubjects of li- 
berty and property, but I never can believe that I am 
in a free country, when I am debarred the liberty of a 
little innocent chit chat with my friend's wife. My 
property, too, cannot be conſidered in ſafety, when 
every cuckold has a claim upon me for the ſuppoſed 
jury have done him. No, Sir, theſe things are 
upon a better footing in France; and if they are not 


better arranged here, a reform in parliament at leaſt, 


if hot a revolution, will be neceſſary. For what man 
of faſhion will ſtep forward to ſupport a conſtitution 
which reſtrains his enjoyments ? 

We hear no more of that ſtale maxim, that a virtuous 
woman is a treaſure to her huſband. If crim. con. con- 
tinues to be ſo coſtly, I muſt abſolutely marry to re- 
cruit my circumſtances, and pay the price of my own 
oit2nces by the profits of my wite's tranſgreſſions. If 
my wife mould be pretty, the will be to me a treaſure 
at all events. I may, perhaps, through her means, 
©:quire what my own merits have failed in obtaining 
the colonelcy of my regiment. 

Your humble ſervant, 


CLODIUS, 
__—_— 7 
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P. S. I find, by a late caſe, that even ſeduction is 
not allowable, Where the tyranny of government 


will ſtop, in reſtraints upon our natural liberty, it is 
difficult to fay.— St. Fames's Chronicle.) 


To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 
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ATHENZEUs, VI. p. 253. D. 
SIR, 
WE: were diſcourſing the other day on the faſhion 
once fo prevalent in Rome of deifying thoſe 
benetactors of mankind, the Emperors. A perſon in 
company obſerved, that it was not original, or peculiar 
to Rome ; that many inſtances of it might be found in 
the Greek hiſtory ; at the ſame time he mentioned 
Alexander the Great and Demetrius Poliorceta, The 
latter example not being quite ſo well known as the 
other, he informed us, that the Athenians, beſides pay- 
ing other compliments to Demetrius, ſang an hymn to 
him, at his entrance into Athens, from which- this gen- 
tleman repeated the verſes above quoted. Being re- 
queſted, by the unlearned part of the company, to ex- 
plain the verſes, he gave us the following tranſlation : 
“ Hail, O ſon of the moſt powerful God Neptune, 
and of Venus!“ TD 
(N. B. Son of Neptune, in poetry, we know, figni- 
fies a King with a mighty naval power, and Sen of Ve- 
nus denotes that air of grace and dignity mixed, which 
is inſeparable from royalty.) 
&« For all other Gods are either at a great diſtance 
from us, or have no ears, or exiſt not at all, or pay yr 
| e 
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the leaſt attention to us: but thee we behold a preſent 
ion is eity, made neither of wood nor of ſtone, but a real 
ment od. We therefore pray thee, firſt of all, to give 
it is peace in our time, O deareſt; becauſe thou only fighteſt 
tor us.“ | E 
Another obſerved, that there was ſomething in the 
general ſpirit of this addreſs extremely like a late com- l 
poſition that had been much handed about in manu- | 
ſcript. The poem was read, of which I ſend you a 
copy, if it can be of any uſe to your paper. e all 
agreed, however, that the author had, with great judg- 
ment, avoided the pacific concluſion of the Greek | 
verſes, which ſhews, that the Athenians were ſorry 
ctavens, in compariſon with true Britiſh Hearts of - 
Oak. r. STERNHOLD, 
„D. HYMN TO THE CREATOR. 
ſhion BY A NEW-MADE PEER, 
thoſe HAIL, gracious Sire ! to thee belong 
on in My morning pray'r, my even ſong; 
ular My heart and ſoul are thine : 
nd in | Inſpire me, while I chaunt thy praiſe, 
ioned In zealous, tho? in feeble lays— 
[ » And ſhew thy pow'r divine ! 
4 b Late, while Ilay a ſenſeleſs maſs, 
a 4 A As dull as peaſant, ox, or aſs, 
8 _ Unworthy note and name, 
8 Methought thy fiat reach'd mine ear 
1 « Let Mr. ScRus become a Peer!“ 
ona And Scrub a Peer became. 
tune, Of ſuch a change in Nature's laws 
What pow'r could be th efficient cauſe, 
ſigni- Inferior to a God? 13 
f Ve- All puhlic virtue, private worth, | 
yhich Conſpicuous talents, ſplendid birth, 
Attend the Sov*reign's nod &. 
a * In Latin munen. 2 | 
, 
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I'm now a Member of that Court 
'T hat ſettles, in the laſt reſort, 
The buſineſs of the nation; 
Where, ſince I'm kick'd up ſtairs by thee, 
I'II clearly prove my pedigree 
As old as the creation f. 


But not omnipotence alone 
Adorns the owner of a throne ; 
His attributes paſs counting: 
Of juſtice, when he hangs poor knaves, 
Of mercy, when rich rogues he ſaves, 
He's rightly call'd the fountain. 


In part of payment for thy favours, 
| I tender thee my beſt endeavours, 


— * 


If haply thou ſhalt need em; 
1 Nor ſhall I grudge thy ſhirt to air, 
q For all the Bed-room Lords declare 


| Thy ſervice perfect freedom. 
| The Devils of old, as Milton fings, 
| Were angry with the King of Kings, 
And thought he'd reign'd too long : 
Of late the herd of Gallic ſwine 
Dar'd to deny the right divine 
Of Kings, to govern wrong. 


« Go,” ſaid the Lord, “ my fon, purfue 
This factious, diabotic crew, 

And on them pour my ire: 
In hell, then, let them count their gains, 
There dwell in adamantine chains, 

And roaſt in penal fire /” 


— 
—_— 


+ Clown. You were beſt ſay theſe robes are not gentlemen born. 
ghar me the lie, do; and try whether I am not now a gentleman 
rn. ; : 
Autolicus. I know you are now, Sir; a gentleman born. 
Clown. Aye, aud have been io any time theſe four hours. 
| WIXTER's TALE, Ad V. Sc. Il. 
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So didſt thou ſend thy choſen ſon, 

With ſword, and bayonet, and gun, 
French Atheiſm up to root : 

He fought, he beat, the rebels fell ; 

He ſent their armies all to hell— 
Or tried at leaſt to do't. 


Yield never to ſuch fiends accurs'd ; 
Fight on, and bid them do their worſt; 
And, if thy Commons till 
Shall vote thee caſh, to ſubſidize 
Our truſty, firm, fincere allies, 
We'll not reject the bill. 


Theſe truths, when firſt we riſe to ſpeak, 
With voice irreſolute and weak, 

As is the mode, we utter; 
But, in the progres of th* oration, 
Enflam'd with lordlike indignation, 

At Jacobins I ſputter :— 


« My Luds, you've heard a noble Lud 
Wiſely adviſe to ſhed more blood ; 

For who that wears a ſtar, 
While honour in this houſe ſurvives, 
Values a ruſh plebeian lives? 

I therefore vote for war. 


« What! leave Religion in the lurch! 

No: ſink our commerce —ſave the church; 
Nor ſpare men, money, nor ſhip; 

Freſh millions after millions fling— 

For if we loſe our Church and King, 
What will be left to worthip ? 


« My Luds, the reverend Peers in lawn, 

Have laid their precious ſouls in pawn * 
Upon the war's ſucceſs ; 

Theſe wizards know a curious ſpell, 

Which, rightly us'd, will Heaven compel 
The Britiſh arms to bleſs, 


Y « Let 
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* Letev'ry ſoul forbear to treat 

His hungry maw with drink or meat, 
On We'n'ſday next till e'en ; 

The grumbling of our famiſh'd inwards 

{So *tis decreed by holy Synods) 
Cures God Almighty's ſpleen.” 


But 1 digreſs. Whoever wiſhes * 

To ſhare the treat of loaves and fiſhes, 
The Courtier's faith muſt cheriſh ; 
Which faith, unleſs each mother's child 
Keep pure and whole, and undefil'd, 

He ſhall moſt ſurely periſh ! 


All epithets of God to thee 
Belong in th' infinite degree, 

Juſt, powerful, good and wiſe 
And, what behov'd me firſt to ſing, 
As God's eternal, ſo the King 

Of England never dies. 


Then hymn his praiſe, ye choſen few, 


Whom he vouchſafes a nearer view 


Of his effulgent glory; 


Avaunt, ye Whigs ! no peace expect, 
For none is number'd with th' Elect, 
Except an arrant Tory. 


This faith, like Vicar erſt of Bray, 
I'll hold until my dying day, 

And perſevere ſtedfaſt in; 
And whoſo dare gainſay or ſcoff 
The ſmalleſt particle thereof, 

Be damn'd to everlaſting. 


ATHANASII SY MBOLUS, 


— 
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( £83 } 
ROYAL INTERVIEW OF A MAYOR. 


URING the reign of King James II. and whers 
D the people were much oppreſſed and burthened 
with taxes, that Monarch made a very expenſive tour 
through England; and on his return he ſlept at the Pa- 
lace of Wincheſter. The Mayor and Corporation, for 
the honour done them by this royal viſit, determined 
to addreſs his Majeſty in the morning; but as the 
Mayor could neither read nor write, it was agreed that 
the Recorder ſhould prompt him on the occation : 

Accordingly, being introduced into the Royal pre- 
ſence, and every thing ready for the ceremony, the Re- 
corder, by Way of encouraging the Mayor, who ap- 
peared aukward and embarraſſed, gently jogged his el- 
bow, and at the ſame time whiſpered in his ear, “ Hold 
up your head---look like a man.” The Mayor, miſ- 
taking this for the beginning of the ſpeech, ſtared the * 
King boldly in the face, and with a loud voice repeated, 
“Held up your head---look like a man.” The Re- 
corder, amazed at this behaviour, again whiſpered the 
Mayor, „ What the devil do you mean?” The 
Mayor, in the ſame manner, inſtantly repeated“ What 
the devil do you mean?“ The Recorder, chagiined 
at this untoward circumſtance, and fearing his Majeſty's 
diſpleaſure, ſtill whiſpering in the Mayor's ear, By 
G-d, Sir, you'll ruin us all !” which the Mayor taking 
to be a continuance of the ſpeech, and ſtill ſtaring the 
King in the face, with a louder voice than before, re- 
peated, & By G-d, Sir, you'll ruin us all.” The King, 
on this, roſe with ſome anger ; but being informed of 
the cauſe of this rough addreſs, his Majeſſy was pleaſed 
to paſs it by with a ſmile, and the Corporation was 
perfectly ſatisfied with the honour done them. 


„ * 
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TRIAL OF THE MUTINEERS 


OF THE PATRICIAN AND ST. STEPHEN'sS, LYING AT 
PALACE-YARD., 


if Jars Court Martial was held in the great Cabin of 
the Britannia, and conſiſted of the following 
Members : 


The Hon. Admiral NaTIoNAL JUSTICE, Preſident ; 


Capt. Loyalty, Capt. Courage, 

Capt. Patriotiſm, Capt. Candour, 

Capt. Conſcience, Capt. Humanity, 
Capt. Religion, Capt. Honour, 

Capt. Liberty, Capt. Public Spirit, and 
Capt. Order, Capt. Common Senſe. 


The Commiſſion having been read by the Judge Ad. 
vocate (Mr. Serjeant Vigilance), empowering the 
Court to enquire into the conduct of the crews of the 
two above-mentioned ſhips ; 

* Francis B, Supernumerary ſeaman in the Pa- 
trician, was brought to the bar. 

The charges were then read, ſetting forth that he, 
with others of his own ſhip, and part of the crew of the 
St. Stephen's, having laid aſide all regard for the inte- 
reſt and welfare of their King and Country, had long 
been endeavouring, wickedly, ambitiouſly, and avari- 
ciouſly, to raiſe a mutiny for increaſe of pay; to diſmils 
their officers ; forcibly to uſurp the command of their 
reſpective ſhips; and, in cafe of failure, had reſolved 
(which it has pleaſed God providentially to prevent,) 
either to carry them into an enemy's port like traitors, 
or to blow them up like deſperadoes. 

The Prifoner pleaded Not Guilty. Captain Lough- 
borough, commander of the Patrician, was called as 
firſt witneſs for the proſecution, 

2. Do you know the priſoner ?—4, Yes. 

©. Relate to the court what you know of his con- 
duct? — A. I believe he has been corrupted by others. 
When he firſt came on board, I obſerved him frequently 


—c__—___ 4+ 


Probably meant for the Duke of Bedford. 
On 


nof 
ing 


an hand and aſſiſt the officers with all his heart. 
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on the larboard fide of the ſhip, where a few who al- 
ways oppoſed their officers, were accuſtomed to hold 
their meetings. Being then only a ſeaman, and not 
ſuſpecting they had any improper deſign, I uſed ſome- 
times to attend them myſelf. They ſaw he was vain of 
his talents, and fond of money, and accordingly” flat- 
tered him, and told him what a capital ſpeechifier he 
would make, and how eaſily he might get an increaſe 
pay for them all, by railing the crew againſt their of- 
fcers, till they got the thoughtleſs lad to put himſelf at 
their head. 

9. Was he choſen a delegate? —#4. Yes; he went 
frequently, as a delegate, on board the Croun and Au- 
chor, Captain Whig, where he ſat more than once as 
preſident, and had his toaſts and ſpeeches printed. 

; 9, Were you on board the Patrician, May the 3d2 

H { | 

9. Was the priſoner particularly active ?—4, Yes. 
When the mutiny at Portſmouth was firſt whiſpered 
aboard our ſhip, ſome of the oſſicers, who ſaw that he 
was going to mount the quarter-deck and ſpeak, ad- 
viſed him for God's fake to ſay nothing about it; but 
he ſwore by G— he would ſpeak, and not miſs fo glo- 
nous an opportunity to get their heels tript up; adding, 
that he would conſider the mutiny at Portſmouth as no 
misfortune, and the navy might go to the devil, pro- 
vided he could make it the means of getting them turned 
about their buſineſs, and himſelf and his friends ap- 
pointed to command in their ſtead, 

2. How long did he continue this violent language? 
A. Why, when he ſaw that almoſt the whole ſhip's 
company diſapproved of his conduct, and read in the 
newipapers that the nation, to a man, condemned it, he 
degan to lower his tone, and to ſay that no one was a 
better friend to good diſcipline, and the defence of his 
country, than he; that, for his part, he had found himſelf 
compelled to ſpeak as he did, but that he could now bear 


Croſs 


= 
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Croſs-examined by the Priſoner... 

D. Does the witneſs believe I would have carried 
the ſhip into an enemy's port? — f. He never dire&y 
faid he would; nor, if it were d:rely propoſed to him, 
do I believe he would agree; but he ſuffers himſelf to 
be led by thoſe who certainly would : and, in his blind 
purſuit of pay and power, he has neither underſtanding 
Nor coolneſs to perceive the conſequences of their con- 
duct, and therefore he would be within the mouth of 
Breſt harbour before he ſaw his error, or attempted to 
put the ſhip about. 

2. (By the court)--- What ſhould have made the pri. 
ſoner ſo eager for increaſe of pay? Is he ſtraitened, or 
his family large ?- A. He has no family, and is the 
richeſt ſeaman in the fleet. ; 

Q. How did he get his wealth ?---4. From his fore- 
fathers, who, before the diſcipline of the navy was fixed, 
by a juſtifiable reſiſtance to improper orders, procured 
the preſent excellent regulations to be eſtabliſhed. 

V Do you think a wiſh to imitate them was his mo- 
tive? A. I have no doubt his flatterers made uſe of this 
argument, and he is ſilly enough not tò ſee that his fore- 
fathers, if they lived now, would act a part directly the 
reverſe of his, and bleed again to preſerve that admi- 
rable diſcipline which they purchaſed with their blood, 
and which he is wantonly and blindly endeavouring to 
deſtroy. (Witneſs removed.) 

Lieutenants Grenville and Portland, and Charles 
Liverpool, able ſeamen of the Patrician, confirmed the 
evidence of the Captain. 

The prifoner, being told he might proceed with his 
defence, addreſſed the court, aſſuring them that, through 
the whole, he had been actuated by nothing but regard 
for the ſervice and for his country, as he hoped to make 
appear, ; 

He then called James I d-——le,* a ſeaman lately 
diſmiſſed from the Patrician, for miſbehaviour. This 


—_— 


* Probably meant for Lord Lauderdale, 


— 


witneſs 
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witneſs gave the priſoner a moſt extravagantly high 
character; and concluded by ſaying, he believed x 
feet would never proſper till he was placed at the head 
of it. . 
Croſs-examined by the Court. 
In what ſhips have you ſerved? -A. I was ſome 
time in the St. Stephen's, and afterwards turned over to 
the Patrician. 

9. For what crime were you diſmiſſed?---4. Pleaſe 
our honours, it was all a miſtake. I one day went 
aboard the enemy's ſhip Convention, to dine with Cap- 
tain Briſſot, who was my particular friend, and the 
ſhip's _— gave out that I wanted to deſert, and ſo 
had me diſmiſſed. 

9. What did you plead in your defence ?---4. I told 
them my friend, Captain Briſſot was not only the ableſt 
ſeaman, but the moſt virtuous man in the world, and 
that, if I had been able to borrow a few of his regula- 
tions, and his book of ſignals, it would have been of 
the greateſt advantage to our ſervice ; but they found 
out that he had one bad habit, which they happened. to 
diſcover, of which, however, he was cured. 

9. What was that?---4. Beheading his ſuperior 
officers, 

0 How was he cured?---4. By being beheaded 
imſelf. : 

Q. Have you never tried to get emplayment again? 
4A. I wanted to be employed in my old ſhip Patrician, by 
getting the birth of a man whom ] laid hold of as he was 
going up the ſhip's fide; but he being ſtronger, puſhed 
me overboard: and I lately endeavoured to be appointd 
hangman to the London, but the crew hiſſed and huſtled 
me out at the quarter gallery. In ſhort, my deſire for 
employment is ſo ſtrong, that if your honours would re- 
commend me, I would accept of the loweſt ſtation, 
even that of powder-monkey to a fire-ſhip, for which 
| think myſelf particularly qualified. 

| The petulant manner of this witneſs ſeemed to make 
vis evidence have little weight with the court. 
The 
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The priſoner having examined ſeveral men from the 
St. Stephen's, as to his general character, and an old 
woman, Nancy M---y---d, who ſaid ſhe always conſi- 
dered him as a man at bottom, finiſhed his defence, and 
was removed, 

In a ſhort time, he was brought again to the bar, and 
the Preſident addreſſed him thus: 

&« Priſoner, the court having conſidered the evidence 
with the utmoſt impartiality, unanimouſly find you 
guilty of all the charges, and hereby adjudge you di. 
qualified to ſerve his Majeſty in any capacity whaſo- 

ever. | 

The priſoner cried much on receiving ſentence; but 
we are ſorry to add, that immediately on being diſmiſſed 
from the bar, he joined ſome of his old aſſociates, ane 
foon grew-as clamorous as before againſt his officers, 
and as deſirous to embarraſs and diſturb them in the 
exerciſe of their duty. 

The court roſe, having agreed to try the mutineers 
of the St. Stephen's next day. 

Francis B---f---d is a tall good-looking man, and 
would have much the appearance of a gentleman, if he 
did not wear his hair cropt, and without powder 


[True Briten. 
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K ING and Conſtitution, —The preſent heaven-bon 


Adminiſtration, their friends and families. 

Diſalfection to the Kiug.—Whatever points out the 
grievances of the People, and endeavours to remove a 
weak or wicked Minitter. 

A Sower of Seditton,—A man who digs potatoes.“ 

The Licentiouſneſs of the Preſi,—lts truth. 

Prudence and Hconomy.— An increaſe of taxes to la- 
viſh the treaſure upon favourites. 


— 


* In an Iriſh proclamation, it was ſtated, that the populace of 
certain parts of the country had been guilty of ſedition, by digging 
potatoes, &c. They had aſſembled in great numbers to dig the 
potatoes of perſons confined on ſuſpic ion of treaſon. 
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Subverſion of the Conſtitution. —Petitions for Reform, 


Laws agreeable to the Conſlitution.—Acts to deprive 
us of the gift of ſpeech. 
' The Senſe of the Kingdom. —T he voice of the Mi- 
niſter. 
Religion. A bloody war, carried on in contempt of 
the ſpirit of Chriſtianity. 
Rewards of Merit. — Places and penſions to apoſtate 
Whigs. 
| "70008 for the Dignity of the Crawn.—Support of 
Mr. Pitt. 
An Enemy to his Country. A perſon ſolicitous to ſave 
it from deſtruction. 
Humanity.—A manufacture of widows and orphans, 
inſtituted Jan. 1793, and ſtill flouriſhing. 
| National Debt.—Lndemnity for the paſt and ſecurity 
for the future. | 
A true Engliſhman.—A man without eyes and ears 
Negociacion for Peace.—A method of raiſing a loan. 
Regard for the Poor. —Clothing our ſoldiers in flannel, 
High Conſideration. —< Kiſs my 0 
An able Negociator. One who does nothing, and 
who has nothing to do. ä 
Full Poter.— That of diſpatching couriers. 
Abuſes—The moſt valuable part of a conſtitution, 
and which every good ſubject. is bound to defend by 
is life, | 
Parliamentary Reform. In Scotland a ſhort paſſage 
0 Botany Bay. 
Flouriſhing State.—A ſtate of unparalleled degrada- 
ion and diſgrace, 
Inexhauſtible Reſources, Raiſing money at 12 per 
ent. 8 | 


— - 
Tue bitter and inſulting notes that paſſed between Charles de 
Lacroix and Lord Malmſbury, always ended with “ High Con- 


fideration .* 


In alluſion to Lord Malmſbury ſending couriers to his court, 
before he anſwered any propoſition of the French negociators. 
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A Friend to the Frnch,—A perſon who wiſhed © 


make peace with mn and honour, 

Spirit of the Laws,—Any conſtruction that a lawyer 
may give them, | | 

Starvation,—A curious experiment, which, after he. 
ing tried in America and-F rance, has ſucceeded tolerably 
well at home. 

Barracks. —Symptoms of loyalty. 

Social Order. Abſolute monarchy, and a military 
government. 

Corruption, —Reaſoning. 

Convincing Arguments, =Any ſum from Fool. 6 
50001. a year,—{ Chronicle. 


EMETICUM MIRIFICUM 
EDMUNDI SANCTI. 


| R * Puly: Auri fulminant: Stipendiar: regal: — 


Extract: Catholic: amar: Cort. vulgo dict: 
e Soc: Jel in Coll: 8: Omer: 
olim oriund ;* 


nn. 


N of A, A. gr. #, 
Spumæ venenat: rabid: ex imo mentis attrabil: 
& maleaſnæ ebullient: 
ſer. 3j. 


Antholog: rhetoric: Munny-Begummic:—- 
Spicileg: orient: odorif : | - 
ſpecioſa ſed fallaci & effœta 
virium ſimilitudine, ad 
captandum, ſ. a. confusè congeſt: 2 
1 a. a. dr.: ij. 
De ſeipſo, ad ſatietatem, arrogantis et 
ſolicitæ loquelæ; — — 
De miſeriis vitæ, quæ ſibi ipſi communiter 
| contigerint (alienis, quas 
intelix olim ſuaſerit, quas 
extinctas pene, crudeli et 
ſanguinea manu, iterum 


— ne 


——— — — — 


* The learned writer has fallen into the common error with 
reſpect to Mr. B.'s education, 


accender? 
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ODE ON WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 


I, 
accendere jamjam furibun- 
| to | dus ardet, prztermiſſis om- 
| nino & oblitis) querimo- 
vyer | nii flebilis, anilis. — 
| ad libitum 
be. infundatur potio. 
ably Addentur, 
Crin: e tonſura Ducis elegantiſſime ſe!eR :----- : 
; | Manip: ij. 
itzt Axung: bovin: ex renibus & omento quam 
7 delicatiſſime exſciſſæ; -L 
Ceti Sebac: maleſuaviter olentis, cum 
ſtercore putidiſſimo e Lite- 
. to rarum ſordibus ſtudioſe compoſt. 


| a. a. ox. iv. 
Hæc omnia conglomeratim, attamen caute, ne fran- 
gatur vas, in vetuſto & rimoſo quodam Cranio com- 
miſce & contunde, donec excitetur efferv: violentiſſ: 
Miſturam denique totam, ne prius reſpu- 
atur, per infundibulum ſtomacho fortiter 
ingere, prout potentius excitetur Nauſea, 


Die Fejunit X. X 
Politico-religioſi, Extra Licent : 
. . NMCbapter Coffee-houſe. Coll: Med: Lond. 
| [Chronzcle.] 


ODE ON WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
WRITTEN BY COLLINS; NOT PUBLISHED IN RIS WORKS, 


F ERE fleep the brave, who fink to reſt, 
By all their country's wiſhes bleſt ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallow'd mould, 
dhe there ſhall dreſs a ſweeter ſod, 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod. 
By Fairy hands their knell is rung, 
By forms unſeen their dirge is ſung: 
Then Honour comes, a pilgrim grey, 
Jo bleſs the turf that wraps their clay; 
And Freedom ſhall awhile repair, 
To dwell a weeping Hermit there. 
endtere ORIGIES 
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PART I. 
SIR, 


Learn from your paper, that an expreſſion in Mr, 

Frend's Pamphlet, © the orgies of Bacchus,” has 
been much bandied about. As I apprehended that many 
of your readers may be in as great doubt as I was con- 
cerning theſe ſame orgies of Bacchus, I hope the fol- 
lowing brief {ketch will not diſpleaſe them. In draw- 
ing up this account, I have had recourſe to my two 
excellent friends, the Rev. Thomas Kipling, would- 
be Profeſior of Divinity to his Majeſty, and Thomas 
Taylor, felf-created Polytheiſt of Great-Britain. Theſe 
two amazing men, guos longe ſequor et veſtigia ſemper 
adoro, have kindly condeſcended to chalk out the plan 
of the following Diſertation, and to furniſh me with 
ſeveral valuable hints for its conduct. Let me here 
indulge myielf in giving a ſhort character of theſe two 
worthies.— The one, by the mere force of genius, 


without the ſlighteſt tincture of learning, has ſounded 


all the depths and ſboals of Chriſtian theology; the other, 


without ſtaying to learn even the inflexions of Greek 
words, has plunged to the very bottom of Pagan phi- 


loſophy, Taught by the heavenly muſe. to venture down 
the dark deſcent, and up to reaſcend, though hard and 
rare. But to. buſineſs, | 
There are ſome rumours, indeed, of Bacchus being 
an Egyptian, but I ſhall lay no ſtreſs upon them, 
W hat gave riſe to theſe humours, is probably the fact 
which Apollodorus relates, that he ſojourned ſome time 
in Egypt. The common opinion is, that he was the 
ſon of Jupiter, King of gods and men, by Semele, a 
mortal female of Thebes. This ſyſtem, while it was 
defended by his diſciples and followers, was denied or 
ridiculed by the profane. In this latter number were 
fome of his own family, who aſſerted that Bacchus was 
no more a child of Jupiter than themſelves; but that 
4 Semele 
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« Semele (a), having been too well acquainted with 
ſome mortal man, dignified her diſgrace by calling 
Jupiter the father of the child.” Of this injury; 
Bacchus complains in very pathetic terms, and threat- 
ens to make them ſmart for their incredulity, “ For 
{b) which reaſon,” ſays he, I have put on a mortal 
appearance, and have changed my form into the nature 
of a man,” or, as he expreſſes it elſewhere, © I have 
changed myſelf to an human form from a god.” 
Among the obſtinate unbelievers were Alcithoe and 
her ſiſters, who denied that Bacchus was the ſon of 
Jupiter, and had the impudence to work, after the 
prieſt had given orders for a general holiday (c). Ovid 
as rather too luxuriant in his deſcription for an hiſto- 
rian; ſo he tells us, in his allegorical ſtyle, that theſe 
unfortunate ſiſters were changed into bats; other au- 
thors ſay, into owls and bats (ſee Antoninus Liberalis, 
in his tenth ſtory) ; but take either account, the mean- 
ing is equally clear. Theſe poor girls, for daring to 

eak their minds, were ſo perſecuted by the drunken 
mob, who called themſelves Bacchanalians, that they 
were fain to ſhun the haunts of men, and hide them- 
ſelves from the light, in holes and corners. But 
neither did this ſtop the mouths of the ſcoffers. Pen- 
theus derided the claims of this new god, and denied 
the divinity of his couſin, You may eaſily gueſs the 
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fate of ſuch an unbeliever; for the ſect of Bacchana- 
Iians, while they were weak, were perſecuted, and 
when- they grew ſtrong, perſecuted others ; which is 
perfectly natural. Indeed, Tireſias, the wizard, (who, 
by the bye, was as blind as a beetle) foretold as much 
to the young man. © Unleſs,” (4) quoth he, “ you 
honour this Bacchus with temples, your mangled limbs 
ſhall be ſcattered in a thouſand places, and your mother 
and aunts ſhall be ſtained with your bloed.“ Grand- 
ſire Cadmus, too, gave ſound advice to the headſtrong 

oung man; but he was reſolute, and would not be 
ruled. It will do your heart good to hear the old gen- 
tleman's arguments in behalf of occaſional conformity, 
< Suppoſing,“ (e) ſays he, © that this perſon is not a 
god, as you ſay that he is not, let him paſs for one 
with you, and tell a ſplendid lie, that he is; partly for 
Semele's credit, that ſhe may have the reputation of 
being brought to bed of a god; partly for our's, that 
Honour may redound to the whole clan.“ But all 
theſe reaſonings were thrown away upon Pentheus. 
Wherever the ſpirit of enthuſiaſm takes poſſeſſion of 
the human mind, it extinguiſhes all ſentiments of 
mercy, and all the charities of relationſhip. Pentheus 
was torn in pieces (according to the prophecy of 
Pireſias, which probably was the cauſe of its own com- 
pletion) by a gang of female devotees, and his mother 
and her ſiſters were in at the death. It is ſcarcely 
worth while to obſerve, that Bacchus recommended 
to his followers to take now and then a fup of the 
Juice of the grape. 


UCC 
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(4) Quem niſi templorum fueris dignatus honore, 
Mille lacer ſpargere locis ; et fanguine ſilvas 


Fodabis, matremq; tuam, matriſque ſorores. 
Ovid. Met. III. 521. 
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In the mean time, the worſhip of Bacchus throve 

mightily. The friſks and gambols of his votaries were 
called orgies z which ſignifies, that paſſion had a greater 
ſhare in them than reaſon; and myſter:es, that is to 
lay, ſecrets, which could only be underſtood by the 
initiated. From Greece theſe myſteries paſſed to 
Rome, concerning which hear Dr. Taylor (f).--- 
« The Bacchanalian myſteries, a ſcheme of Greek ex- 
traction, had lately made their way into Rome. The 
main ingredient in them, in order to practiſe upon the 
weakneſs and curioſity of the vulgar, was the poſſeſſion 
of a ſecret, communicable to none but the initiated. 
They were gilded over with profeſſions of a religious 
worthip, to ſupport their credit, and in a ſhort time 
became the faihion; and that perhaps prevailed over 
very other conſideration beſide,” &c. &c. Livy (g), 
hom Dr. Taylor quotes on this occaſion, tells us, 
hat very ſevere laws were made by the Romans 
gainſt thoſe who frequented the orgies of Pacchus, 

Paſs we now to a grand, a leading, I may fay, a ne- 
eſſary feature in the character of Bacchus-—-his deſcent 
nto hell. For, as John Beaumont obſerves, in his 
leanings of Antiquities (h), © no great man occurs in 
the poets, but he ſometime deſcended into hell.” Now 
all your authors are unanimous that Bacchus deſcended 
into hell, The mere deſcent, to be ſure, is a trifle. 

Eaſy,” fays Virgil (i), © is the deſcent of Avernum; 
ll nights and days is the portal of gloomy Dis open; 
ut to return and view the —— ſkies, in this the 

talk and mighty labour lies. A few, for whom Jupiter 
has ſhewn a diſtinguiſhed affection, or whom glowing 
virtue has exalted to heaven; a few, born of the gods, 
have enjoyed this privilege.” | 

Ariſtophanes, in his Frogs, gives a particular account 
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of the circumſtances of Bacchus's deſcent; which, ] 
mult confeſs, is rather comical. Bacchus diſguiſes him- 
ſelf like Hercules, and is by the inhabitants of the in- 
ternal regions taken for Hercules, Perhaps V irgil's 
Muſe (4) ſaw Bacchus in this dreſs, and miſtook him 
for that hero; and, indeed, there is a conſiderable like- 
neſs between Bacchus and Hercules. Hercules was 


| begotten by Jupiter, upon the wife of a mortal man, 


Amphitryon, to wit. Only obſerve how exactly the 
deſcription correſponds. “ At thy approach the ſtygian 
lakes and the porter trembled.” Now that you men- 
tion Amphitryon, it is curious to ſee into what a paſ- 
ſion the poor man put himſelf, upon learning that ſome 
{ſtranger had made his wife a mother, till he was in- 
formed that the ſtranger was Jupiter. The whole 
matter is related by that accurate hiſtorian, Plautus, 
See particularly Act IV. Sc. I. Horace tranſiently 
mentions this expedition of Bacchus ; bur he only fays, 
that Cerberus behaved very gently, and crouched to 
him with the moſt abject ſubmiſſion. Apollodorus in- 
forms us, that men, — Bacchus to be a god, wor- 
ſhipped him. His fame penetrated even into India; 
and pillars have been found there which record his ex- 
ploits. Apollodorus adds (7), that when he viſited hell, 
he reſcued his mother, and carried her up to heaven. 
Here, Sir, I finiſh my ſcrap of mythology. In theſe 
tickliſh times, when to look or think awry 1s an un- 
pardonable crime, which can be expiated only by fine, 
baniſhment, or durance, we are not yet, I truſt, pro- 
hibited from the diſcuſſion of philological queſtions. 
Talk of religion, it is odds but you have infidel, blaſ- 
phemer, atheiſt, or ſchiſmatic, thundered in your ears; 
touch upon your politics, you will be in luck if you 
are only charged with a tendency to treaſon, To will 
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Y Eneid. VIII. 296. Te Stygii tremuere lacus, te janitor 
Orci. 
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7 An infamous paragraph to this purpoſe lately appeared in 
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that — may be better, is to aſſert, by innuendo, that 
they are bad ; and whoever dares to diſapprove of the 
reſent. war, is a deviſer of ſedition, and ought to haue 
his right hand ſtruck off, purſuant to an Act of Parlia- 
ment made in the reign of Edward I. a ſtatute which is 
not yet repealed (n). Nor is the innocence of your 
intention any ſafeguard. It is not the publication that 
ſhews the character of the author, but the character 2 
the author that ſhews the tendency of the publication. 
have therefore endeavoured to 42 clear of all theſe 
rocks. F have ſent you a ſimple recital of an ancient 
fable, and, if it be received with approbation, ſhall 
perhaps from time to time tranſmit ſimilar communi- 
cations. If my paper is dull, it is at the ſame time per- 
tectly harmleſs; if it is not recommended by the ele- 
gancies of compoſition, it is at leaſt free from the con- 
tagion of pernicious opinions ; and though it may fail 
of conveying amuſement or inſtruction, it cannot poſſi- 
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| PART II. 
SIR, | 


ERHAPS may remember, or perhaps you 

may have forgotten, that ſome time ago I ſent 
you a ſhort account of the Orgies of Bacchus, I choſe 
this ſubject for two reaſons ;. firſt, decauſe it had of 
late been frequently mentioned; ſecondly, becauſe I. 
thought it totally unconnected with any public queſtion,, 
religious or political. But I begin now to perceive, 
that I reckoned without my hoſt. The principle Noſ- 
tur à ſocio has been applied to my innocent lucubra- | 


_ with a vengeance, Though J knew that the ht | 


one of the public papers, : 
Morning 
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Morning Chronicle was by many reputed a ſeditious, 
Jacobinical paper; I never dreamed that this character 
pervaded the whole of the work, but that it affected 
ſuch parts only as might ſeem to animadvert on the 
ſuppoſed defects and abuſes of the conſtitution. Sup. 
poſed, I repeat; for I believe there are no real defects 
or abuſes. I and Mr. Dymock defy to equalcombat all 
malcontents who find flaws in the Britiſh Government 
and the Britiſh King's title. Yet all this availeth me 
nothing, ſo long as I have ſent an article to that factious 
Journal, the Morning Chronicle. ho can touch pitch 
and not be defiled? Accordingly, the defenders of li- 
berty and property.. (of their own, I mean) took the 
alarm. Mr. Chairman Reeves found out that the diſ- 
ſertation aforeſaid did, by dangerous inſinuations, hint 
doubts concerning the Prince of Wales's hereditary 
Tight to the Crown, and even glanced here and there 
at CASAR himſelf. Is not this a brave fellow to ſee 
through a mill-ſtone? If theſe charges could be made 
good by evidence, I dare fay, this champion of the beſt 
poſſible ſyſtem of government would ſhower down his 
tender mercies plentifully upon the offender's head, 
But my Lord Chief Juſtice of Newfoundland's rea- 
ſoning is fo humorous and diverting, that I ſhall give 
you a taſte of it for your entertainment. I had ob- 
ſerved from the legend, that Bacchus was the ſon of 
Jupiter, king of gods and men.“ Here,” ſays this 
able expounder, & Jupiter plainly ſignifies his moſt 
gracious Majeſty George the Third, (whom God long 
preſerve!) For mark the next words“ King of 5 
and men.” Can any good ſubject doubt, that by King 
of gods and men,” this raſcal means, The Supreme 
Church and State, the legal title of the Kings of Eng- 
land? But as if this were not enough, the libeller 
proceeds, and adds, “by a mortal female.” Here he 
drops the maſk, and diſcloſes the Jacobinical ſentiments 
in all their virulence, Here that horrid and diabolical 


poſition ſtares you full in the face, with all its native 
uglinels, 
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uglineſs, * That a Queen, Heavens bleſs us 1 is no more 
than a woman---A MORTAL FEMALE. Here is no 
need of innuendoes, implications, parallels, conſtruc- 
tions, double meanings, &c. engines which we lawyers 
are ſometimes obliged, in default of evidence, to em- 
ploy for the public good. Here is treaſon in terms. 
Oho ! Mr. Mythologus, you muſt not think of inſult- 
ing with impunity whatever is great and venerable, 
But hear the libeller again---< When he viſited hell, 
he reſcued his mother, and carried her up with him to 
heaven,” i. e. during our amiable Sovereign's malady, 
the Prince of Wales and the Queen were affociated in 
the Regency.” But I dare ſay you have had enough 
of this — Judge and his comments. Let me now 
proceed in my defence. | 

There are ſo many authors who have written con- 
cerning Bacchus, (and they differ ſo widely with re- 
ſpect to his birth, parentage, education, and the cir- 
cumſtances of his life in general) that if I had engaged 
to repeat every thing that has been ſaid of him, I muſt 
have written a large book inſtead of a ſhort letter. I 
endeavoured to avoid prolixity, and was therefore con- 
tent with ſelecting ſome few of the moſt important par- 
ticulars. If, then, any other perſon, more ſagacious 
or malignant than uſual, ſhould be able to ſqueeze a 
dangerous meaning out of my firſt part, he will be ut- 
terly foiled, if he tries to wreſt the additional circum- 
ſtances to his purpoſe. I hope that you will inſert this 
ſupplement as ſoon as you can, fince Biſhop Horſley, 
I am. told, declares, that the firſt part is an infamous 
attack on the doctrine and diſcipline of the Church of 
England, | 
1. I omitted to obſerve, (for I was unwilling to be 
perſonal) that the main objection of the governing 
powers to the Orgiaſts of Bacchus, was, that their 
meetings were by night. From this they argued, that 


— 


* On this ſcheme of things, a king is but a man z a queen is 
at a woman. Burke's Reflections, p. 114. 
they 
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they were devoted to drunkenneſs and debauchery, 
The votaries of Bacchus, it is true, denied this charge 
with great vehemence, though they confeſſed the fact 
of the nightly meetings. (a) “Of what ſort are your 
orgies ?” aſks Pentheus, © and in what manner are 
they performed?“ They are not to be divulged to 
the uninitiated,” anſwers the Bacchant, © Are they 
performed by day or night?” interrogates Pentheus.— 
« By night, for the moſt part,” replies the other; 
« much ſolemnity in your night and darkneſs,” -—... 
« This,“ ſays Pentheus, © is deceitful and ſuſpicious 
with regard to the women.” This peculiarity it was 
that gave ſuch an edge to the perſecution. The Ro- 
mans too were in equal dread of nocturnal aſſemblies, 
when they prohibited the orgies, of Bacchus, and were 
actuated with the ſame apprehenſions of debaucher 
and ſedition, as we learn from Livy, before — 
For my part, I never believe above half what the 
world ſays. But it does appear that theſe promiſcuous 
nightly meetings had excited ſome ſcandal even among 
thoſe who were hearty well-wiſhers to the cauſe. 
2. A band of the giants rebelled againſt Jupiter, 
intending to expel him from his throne, 
——g Them th' almighty power 

Hurl'd headlong flaming from th' etherial ſky, 

With hideous ruin and combuſtion, down. 

To bottomleſs perditjon.----- | 
In this taſk, he was aſſiſted by ſeveral other deities ; but 
his two principal auxiliaries (5 were his ſon Bacchus, 
and his daughter Minerva, or the goddeſs of W i{dom. 


I may perhaps forget, if I do not mention it now, the 
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Horace alſo bears teſtimony to the proweſs of Bacchus on this oc- 


manner 


caſion, Carm. II. 19, 21. 
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manner of Minerva's birth. She came forth full armed 
from the head of Jupiter, and was always ſuppoſed to 
be his beſt beloved daughter. I ſhall: preſently have 
occaſion to apply this hiſtory, 

3. I omitted to obſerve, that ſeveral accounts (c) 
make Bacchus the ſon of Jupiter and Proſerpine. This 
Proſerpine was doubtleſs an extraordinary perſonage. 
For though ſhe was not only married, but alſo had I - 


| piter for a gallant, ſhe enjoyed the title of KOPH, or 


Virgin, given her by way of eminence. For inſtance, 
Arrian (4) in his Expedition of Alexander, informs us, 
that the Athenians worſhip a Bacchus, the fon of Ju- 
piter and the Virgin, | 

4. Perhaps you may think this title ſomewhat ſtrange, 
and to us indeed it may have an odd appearance; but 
meditate a while on what Callimachus ſays (e)—<< If 
thou knoweſt God, know alſo that every thing is poſ- 
ſible to the Deity.” Leſt, therefore, you ſhould ſtare, 
thought fit to prepare you with the account of Ju- 
piter's breeding Minerva. But Juno's caſe is ſtill more 
in point. She was ſo enraged at this Lucina fine Venere, 
that in revenge ſhe brought forth Mars, without vio- 
lating her chaſtity (f).—-« If Jupiter,” ſays ſhe, © is 
become a father, neglecting the uſe of a wife, and 
claims to himſelf the name of each parent, why ſhould 
I deſpair to become a mother without an huſband, and 
to have a child while I remain chaſte and unaided by a 
male?” And for what relates to Proſerpine's remain- 


(c) Diodor. Sicul. III. 64. 


(d) Kabamwe * Adnvaios Ardvuooy Toy Aids ua; KOPHE 
oiBovow. Arrian. Exp. Alex. II. 16. 
1 : ce) —— et Oe ole, 
Iod ors v eto Saigon mas dv. 
Callimach. Fragm. 157. 
(f) ST pater eſt factus, neglecto conjugis uſu, 
Jupiter; et nomen ſolus urumque tenet; 
Cur ego deſperem fieri ſine conjuge mater, 
Et parere intacto, dummodo caſta, viro ? | 
Ovid. Faſt. V. 239. 
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ing a virgin after her delivery, recolle& what Pauſa- 
nias (g) tells us of a fountain in Nauplia called Cana. 
thus, in which Juno, by bathing once a year, renews 
her virginity. Laſtly, all the world knows that Mi. 
nerva preſerved perpetual virginity, and yet Domitian, 
the beſt of princes in his day, was her ſon. At leaſt he 
told the people ſo himſelf, and he ſaid he cared not 
who knew it. The fact, indeed, was ſo generally 
acknowledged (h), that the mayor of Tarentum was 
impriſoned for not inſerting a claufe to that effect in 
the public prayers. 

5. Aſter all, you may perhaps doubt the truth of this 
ſtory, which makes Bacchus the fon of Proſerpine.— 
Doubt, if you pleaſe. How can I help it? I ama 
plain ſimple hiſtorian. It is my buſineſs to ſet down 
facts as I find them. I tell you my tale and my tale's 
author. If it be a lie, you have it as cheap as J. Pau- 
ſanias, I confeſs, with a crowd of other writers, makes 
Semele or T hyone the mother of Bacchus. And here 
I muſt allow that the ſecond part of the parallel, which 
the learned Judge Reeves has drawn, is not Without a 
a face of probability, as it now ſtands, I mean what 
Apollodorus relates “of Bacchus reſcuing his mother 
out of hell, and carrying her up into heaven.” I beg 
leave, therefore, to correct myſelf by the following 
addition: Apollodorus is contradicted by Pauſanias (7) 
whoſe words are theſe---< Here, they ſay, that Semele 
was carried out of hell by Bacchus ; but I believe that 
Semele never died at all, being, as ſhe is, the wite of 

(8) Kai Aire; eiow iv NawwmrAix v3 mnyn Kavelog xanovun 
aS Ty» "Hear Gaciy Agytiv A Ag Nον n Taghivor yiverles: 

Pauſan. II. 38, p. 201, 
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Jupiter.” And now may I preſume to hope that I 
have rendered the nm. uite unexceptionable ? 
6. Some parents made uſe of theſe orgies of Bacchus, 


cularly daughters) from wedlock ; by pretending that 
their children had already devoted themſelves and their 
virginity to Bacchus, Thus Amata (4), in Yes to 
prevent her daughter Lavinia's nuptials with Eneas, 
declares that the girl had ſworn allegiance to the God, 
and nouriſhed her hair to be conſecrated to him. 

7. But if Bacchus had done nothing elſe, it is enough 
to immortalize his name, that he invented that cover- 
ing for the head, called the mitre, from which mitre, 
ſays Diodorus Siculus (1), kings afterwards took their 
diadem. An hymn or epigram on Bacchus (n), calls 
him, among other epithets, xguorouwlens, or Lord of the 
Golden Mitre, which ſeems to contain ſome myſtical 
meaning; but this point I leave to the more learned 
in allegory. 

8. Bacchus wrought, wherever he went, a great 
number of wonders, It would be tedious to recount 
them all; I ſhall only mention two or three of the 
her noſt notable. The moſt characteriſtic was certainly 
beg lis furniſhing his companions with a marvellous ſupply 
ing Nef wine and other good things (2). Our old friend 


(1) Pauſanias 
ele Ml — 

that WI (4) Quin etiam in filvas, ſtimulato numine Bacchi, 

e or Majus adorta nefas, majoremque orſa furorem, 


| Evolat, et natam frondoks montibus abdit, 

| Quo thalamum eripiat Teucris, tædaſque moretur ; 
| Evz Bacche fremens ; ſolum te Virgine dignum 
Vociferans ; etenim molles tibi ſumere thyrſos, 

Te luſtrare choro, ſacrum tibi paſcere orinem. 

1 Virgil. En. VII. 385. 
4 GC) Aiz0&9%to0as Ayovorw , uitea T1y u,, 40 ng Ki hg 
2 lalengegor ovoudGrobaiy amo & laving Th liręgag U5tgev Taps 
* Mi; Pacmnkeyor xaladuytoras Te ννjανεe Pars. 
af ( Antholog. Lib. I. cap. 38. epigr. 11. 


| (a) Pe AN Tedovy j 
» i Pe; © oivwy gti d ENTITY 
: | Nixlagi. Euripid. Baech. 142. 


as a convenient argument to bar young people (parti- 
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Pauſanias here again helps us out (o) «© The Andrians 
ſay, that at their annual feaſt of Bacchus, wine flows 
ſpontaneous from the temple.” ' In general, you may 
obſerve, that whenever any eminent perſon becomes 
famous for a wonder-worker, his ſucceſiors will always 
claim to tnemſelves the ſame powers and privileges 
which he was ſuppoſed to enjoy. Another gift that 
Bacchus beſtowed on his favourites, was to handle 
ſerpents without hurt (p) : and another, ſtill more ya. 
luable was, that when they were cloſely confined in 
the ſtrongeſt priſons (4), their fetters would fall off, the 
doors of the priſon open of their own accord, and leaye 
the Bacchanalians free to purſue their orgtes. 
| * * * * * 


I have now, I truſt, completely vindicated myſelf 
from the charge of diſloyalty to the HEIR APPARENT; 


— 


Ahn N rag tis wider xadhxe n 
Kal wnde xghvny igarhx oivou bs, x. To . 

Euripid. Bacch. 142, 
Fas pervicaces eſt mihi Thyadas, 
Vinique fontem, lactis et uberes 
Cantare rivos, atque truncis 
Lapſa cavis iterare mella. 
Horat. Carm. II. 19. 9. 


(o) Aiyouesr 9} vai A vIg4os Tape To; 0171 ig lay Atoruooy. 
Inv toghyv ge oivoy avlouaTor tx eri iS. 
= Pauſan. VI. 26. p. 518, 
(2) Oi xaltfuonik Mypaow yivy, 
11 8 pry Eurip. Bacch. 698. 
Nodo coerces,viperino 
Biſtonidum fine fraude crines, 

HFHorat. Carm. II. 19. 19, 


(9) tres Sun e 206 4 ò Etvocy 
Os ag drojpls ny xe lnayracuirc. 
Eurip. Bacch. 643. 


Protinus abſtractus ſolidis Tyrrhenus Accetes 
Clauditur in tectis; et dum crudelia juſſæ 
Snſtrume nta necis ferrumque igneſque parantur; 
Sponte ſua patuiſſe fores, lapſaſcu lacertis, 


Sponte ſua ſama eſt, nullo ſol vente, catenas. 
Ovid. Met. III. 696. 


and 


515, 


& 3+ 


and I beg leave to add a few words on the ſubject of 
innuendos. If we go on as we have begun, it will be 
impoſſible for a man to write or ſpeak without incur- 
ring the danger of a proſecution, either for a private or 
public libel. I was amuſing myſelf lately with writing 
a ſet of Fables, partly tranſlated, and partly original. 
While the rough copy of ſome of theſe fables lay on 
my table, who ſhould come into my garret, before I 
had time to lock: up my papers, but a member of the 
Crown and Anchor Aſſociation. Y ou know the cuſ- 
tom of that gang; they immediately lay hands on all 
the letters and papers they ſee, in order to get ſome 
information for the hlood-hounds of the law. My 
friend, therefore, without ceremony, began reading 
firlt to himſelf, and then aloud “ The dying lion then 
ſaid, The inſults of the nobler beaſts I could bear, but 
it embitters my laſt moments to think, that I muſt 
patiently ſubmit to be kicked by the heel of an aſs.“— 
« 'Phis is venomous enough,” quoth my friend; © but 
it is no buſineſs of mine; let Dr. Kipling® take it up, 
i 


— 
_—_— 


| 
| 
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\ 
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+ Dr. Kipling is diſtinguiſhed in the Univerſity as an author; 
z3 moderator in the Divinity ſchools, as a preacher, and as a 
promoter, His firſt debut as an author was in the year 1777, 
vhen he publiſhed a ſelection from Smith's Opticks, with a pre- 
tac2 of his own. In his preface he tells us, that “ the following 
treatiſe contains many inaccuracies, and even ſome errors, of which 
tte editor was fully ſenfible before he ſent it to the preſs, but was 
rcitrained from correcting them, by the dread of reprehenſion. 
This dread of reprehenſion he got over in the year 1793, when his 
fac ſimle of the Beza MS. appeared. To this work he gave alia 
z prerage, Which, trom the numerous errors and bad latinit in 
it, afforded a great deal of amuſement to the Univerſity ; and in 
tat place were collected in the following epigram, ſome of the more 
aolorious faults in the Doctor's ſtyle or writing: 


Faginibus noſtris dicitis mihi menda quod 
At non in recto vos puto ego «fit Vr irriunt 
Nam primum, jurat (cetera teſtinomia omitlo) 
Milnerus, quod ſum doctus ego et ſapiens. 
laſſicus haudes, aiunt, Quid ſi nen ſum? in ſacroſandta 
Non ullo tergum verto theologia, 


Aa Theſe 


| 
| 
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lion, would have been eaſy if any decent man had been 
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if he pleaſes.” “ Dr. Kipling!“ haſtily interrupted l. 
« Aye, Dr. Kipling,” anſwered he; «© who can miſtake 
it? Mr, Frend, for he is plainly typified by the dying 


his 


—— — 


Theſe errors were, ſoon after the delivery of a great number of 
volumes to ſubſcribers, 2 out to the lcarned Doctor, who 
reprinted the paginibus ſheet, inſerted it in the books remainin 


with him, and where he had an opportunity, removed the offend- 


ing page into other books. A {uthcient number, however, re- 


tains the original reading, and the Bookſellers conſider them as 
literary curiofities. The Univerſity was at the expence of this 
work, paying for the paper, the types, and the printing, near 
two thuuſand pounds. The Doctor is ſuppoſed to have pocketed 
about fix hundred guineas ; for the original price to ſubſcribers 
was two guineas, and he was permitted to demand three for the 
copies he had in hand ; two hundred and fifty copies were printed, 
In the arduous undertaking of copying the manuſcript, the Doc- 
tor very judiciouſiy took a coadjutor, his own ſervant, whom he 
taught to read the work as fluently as himſolf. 

Appointed by the Biſhop of Llandaff to preſide in the Divinity 


ſchools, our Doctor had an opportunity every fortnight ct ſhew- 


ing his claſſical and theological abilities; and the perion, man- 
ner, ſtile, and whole behaviour of the new moderator being ex- 
actly the oppoſite to every thing in his predeceſſor, the ichools 
were ſoon deſerted. At times, he was, however, obſerved to 
ſpeak for two or three minutes together with more than ordinary 
fluency, and this circumſtance exciting attention, the poor Doctor 
was found out: the ſpeech was written down, which he tcok care 
to introduce by a queſtion to one or other of the diiputants, ſome- 
times with, ſometimes without reaſon. 

As a preacher, he was the champion of orthodoxy, the profeſſed 
defender of our moſt excellent liturgy. His Englith ſermons were 
not interior to his Latin prefaces or ſpecches. 

With ſuch talents, he was deſervedly raiſed to a higher ſphere 
in the year 1793, when he became the head of the cubicks and 
promoters. At the beginning of this year, Mr. Frend publiſhed 
a pamphlet, entitled “ Pence and Union, which ſet the Cubicks 
in a rage, becauſe it ventured to expreſs the neceſſity of a reform, 
in ſome points, both in Church and State, They met in a body 
of twenty- ſeven at the firſt meeting, at the houſe of the Vice- 
chancellor. The Cambridge men are mathematicians, and have 
no objection to a joke. Twenty-ſeven being the cube of three, 
and three being the ſacred number, which was to be defended, 
theſe twenty-leven were named the cubics of the _— - 
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his proſecutor; but he laments that he is expelled at 
the inſtance of ſuch an animal as Dr. Kipling. But 
let that paſs. I have more important matter behind.“ 
He then read the next table : 


FAB. XXXIX. 
A STORY OF A COCK AND A BULL, 


A gay, lively, flippant cock was ſtretching out his 
neck, clapping his wings, and crowing witk, all his 
might. His dunghill happened to be near a large piece 
of water, on the other tide of which he ſpied a bull. 

But, Mr. Editor, here my ſtory of a Cock and a 
Bull muſt be cut ſhort; for it the world ſhould die in 
12norance of the concluſion, I, like my friend Scrub, 
« am determined to ſay nothing, till there's a peace.” 
Suffice to tell, that my friend, before he had got half 
through it, could hold no longer. 

„This,“ ſays he, © is a more ſeditious and dan- 
gerous libel, than any that Sir Archy has yet picked 
out, not excepting even the Derby Advertiſement.” — 
« Where is the harm ??—*© The harm!“ cried he in 
a paſſion, “ is it no harm to caſt a ſlur upon the pre- 
ſent juſt, politic, neceſſary, glorious, profitable, and 
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ſimply the cube, and thence commonly the Cubicks. The cube 
then aiſembled at the Vice-chancellor's eleted a committee, of 
witch our learned Doctor was appointed the head, to ſuperintend 
the proſecution of Mr. Frend ; and thus Kipling's name alone 
appeared, and he acted as proſecutor, which, in the langage of 
ths Court, is termed promoter. In this character, he outdid all 
his other outdoings : his Ignorance of the law proceedings was 
vnply compenſated by the tavoir of the Court; but the victory 
tained over their opponent was dearly bought. The conflict 
us much harder than they expetted; and even in that time of 
uM, When every effort was made by Adminittration te repre- 
ent its enemies as Jacobins and levellers, the cube was in a high 
degree unpopular, The promoter looked for ſomething more 
man harren honour; but the reward was long%velayed. He got 
nothing till this year, and now only the Maſterſhip of the Temple; 
but ſuch talents, ſuch orthodoxy, and ſuch zeal, cannot long re- 
main without their proper covering, the mitre. We have juſt heard 
that the deanery of Peterborough has paved his way to a Biſhopric. 
A a 2 above 
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above all, religious war. If I were not your faſt 
friend, I ſhould certainly inform againſt you, but ! 
ihall content myſelf with giving an hint of vour prin- 
Ciples to Mr. Reeves, who, I warrant, will have a 
watchful eye upon you.” So ſaying, he departed, 
leaving me in ſuch aitoniſhment, that I had not power 
to tell him that I Would diſpenſe with his viſits in fu- 
ture. But if ever he darkens my door again, ſay my 
name is not | | | 

[ Chronicle. ] MYTHOLOGUS, 


ORGIES OF BACCHUS, 


PART III. 


Bacchus et ad culpam cauſas dedit.— 
—— — Quid me alta ſijentia cogis 
Rumpere et obductum verbis vulgare dolorem, VIRG1L, 


SIR, 

OU remember well what treatment I experienced 
when 1 publiſhel the Firſt Part of the Orgies of 
Bacchus. Biſhop Horſley called it heretical, and faid 
that it was a libel on the eſtabliſned Church. Mr, 
Reeves pronounced it ſeditious; but added, that the 
ſeditious tendency was rather obſcure, till it ſhould 
be illuſtrated by that luminous critic, the Attorney- 
general, 

It is, I know, generally ſpeaking, childiſh to peſter 
the public with perſonal grievances, Yet there are 
caſes, where the welfare of the individual is fo clotely 
connected with the common good, that a public appeal 
may be made with propriety, Whether my caſe comes 


under this deſcription, is for others to decide. I have 


for ſome time paſt kept a great dog, which was palmed 
upon me for a true old blood-hound, though 1 aiter- 
wards learned that the whelps of this breed were im- 
ported into the kingdom not a century back. This 
dog of mine has one very odd humour; he barks at 
every other dog that has not a collar about his mw 

al 
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and worries him if he thinks himſelf the ſtronger. — 
One Gays being grown more than uſually valiant, he 


began firſt to teaze, and then to bite, a knot of dogs 
of an outlandiſh breed. They ſet upon him in con- 
cert, and ſent him 1 home with loſs and diſgrace. 
For my part, I own, I thought him very rightly 
ferved, Without interpoſing in the fray, I ſtood a 
ſpectator at a little diſtance; when who ſhould pals 
by, but Mr. Reeves? He called me all manner of 
names; ſaid that I had not a grain of patriotiſm ; that. 
no true Briton would tamely look on, and ſuffer an 
Engliſh bull-dog to be roughly treated by foreign curs. 
I anſwered, that I would defend no animal, canine or 
human, in a quarrel purely of his own ſeeking ; that L 
thought it very handſome in me to pay the dog- doctor 
for his cure; and as for the name of true Briton, he 
and his gang had brought it into ſuch diſgrace, that I 
did not want them to brand me with the title. Ever 
ſince this accident, Mr. Reeves has circulated a report 
that I am a Jacobin, and that I ſleep in a. red night» 
cap. 
; Hinc mihi prima mali labes ; hinc ſemper Ulyſſes 
Criminibus terrere novis; hinc ipargere voces 
In vulgum ainbiguas, et quzrere conſcius arma. 

Peace to the reverend Prelate, and to the no leſs 
teverend Judge! Their criticiſms make no imprefſion 
upon me. But I was ſtartled when 1 heard that many 
of my friends complained that I had not exhauſted the 
ſubject. My enemies, on the other hand, affirmed, 
that my vein was dried up, and that I could not pro- 
ceed. This threw me into a little reflection, of which 
here give you the reſult. 

I was aware, from the firſt, that I ſhould omit 
och more than I inſerted. I beg my cenſurers to be- 
l:xve, that I could have been far more copious, if I had. 
not feared to treſpaſs upon their patience. There are, 
beixdes what I have noted, fo many things done, by 
Pacchus, that if they were all collected, a waggon 
would not contain the books that were written. I 

Aa 3 ſelected 
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ſelected the principal circumftances, and, if either the 
language or arrangement is unequal to the dignity of 
the ſubject, my poverty, not my will, conſented. Or 
are theſe critics tainted with the taſte of the age? Do 
they think that no heio ſhould have a biographer leſs 
voluminous than Mr. Boſwell? I am ofa different per- 
ſuaſion. I could mention a man among the ancients 
as eminent at leaſt as Dr. Johnſon; a man who, like 
Dr. Johnſon, was a teacher of religion and morality ; 
2 man who, like Dr. Johnſon, converſed familiar) 
with harlots; a man followed by many diſciples, who, 
like Dr. Johnſon's diſciples, ſwore that every word 
their maſter ſpoke was goſpel : yet all the authentic 
memoirs of this man are comprized in four books, 
which only fill a ſmall pocket volume. It is ſcarcely 
neceſſary to add, that I mean Socrates *. 

The few particulars concerning Bacchus that! 
thought worthy to be recorded, I have here ſet down, 
by way of appendix. But firſt it behoves me to wipe 


'F away the aſperſions of hereſy and rebellion, by an ex- ma 
1 preſs and folemn confeſſion. Since ſuſpicion in theſe WW Ba 
| days quickly ripens into conviction, no loyal citizen— of 


(ſubje&, I mean; for citizen, God ſhield us! is a laic 
word of naught)—no- loyal ſubject ought even to be WM oug 
ſuſpected. cun 

declare, therefore, (and Juſtice Griffith, of Man- chu 
cheſter, ſhall take my affidavit) that in matters of re- Nc. 
ligion I belicye exactly as much as the Archbiſhop of to « 
Canterbury believes; and in matters of government, I wil 
| as much as Mr. Pitt commands us to believe. I be- ton 
„ lieve that the preſent war is juſt, cheap, and humane; pin: 
p that we have had full as much ſucceſs as we could rea- — 
4 fonably expect; that cur aliies are as faithful and ho- 7 


— 


1 * I ſay „ all the anthe i, Memoirs,“ becaule I took upon 

Plato's works as apocryphal. Concerning the harlote, ice tlie 
concluſion of Mr. Boſwell's Life of Dr. Johnſon, and, in the 2 
third took of Xenophon's Memorabilia, the converſation of So- 4 
crates with the harlot I heodora, ' 


neſt 
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neſt as crowned allies commonly are; and, that if the 
ſky falls, we ſhall not only catch larks, but all the 
French Atheiſts into the bargain. 

O, what a bleſſed day! What a heavenly fight, to 
ſee the ſtreets paved with the heads of thoſe infernal 
villains! His Royal Highneſs will give me, as being 
a dutiful ſubject, one of the priſoners to my ſhare ; 
and what do you think I will do with him? Firſt, I 
will tear out his pluck, and devour it before his face; 
next, I will cut off another part, and give it to my 
wife for a play-thing ; thirdly, I will make his chit- 
terlings into a necklace for my eldeſt girl ; and laſtly, 
[ will chop his carcaſe into four quarters, and ſend 
them to the fountain of mercy, if you know of any ſuch 
place, But I ſhall dwell no longer upon my juſtifica- 
tion, leſt you ſhould cry out in the words of the old 
proverb—Ozv9+y Tpo; Awovuoor—< W hat is all this to the 
Orgies of Bacchus!“ | | 
1. 1 allow, that in the Frogs of Ariſtophanes are 
many other curious and diverting paſlages touchin 
Bacchus; but theſe I omitted, becauſe I thought them 
of doubtful authority. The poets have always over- 
laid hiſtory with ſo much fable, that their teſtimony 
ought to be received with great caution. One Cir- 
cumſtance, however, may ſeem worth notice. Bac- 
chus is apprehended, and brought before the Judge as 
a criminal; upon which he fays (5) „I tell you not 
to chaſtiſe me, who am immortal; if you do, you 
will blame yourſelf; for I am a God, Bacchus, the 
lon of Jupiter.” But they give him a ſevere whip- 
ping (c), and tell him, that if he be really a God, he 


——_— 
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Ariſtoph. Ran. 641, 
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will feel no pain. Xanthias, his ſlave, betrays him 
into this ſcrape. 

2. I thought it too trite a piece of information, or 
I ſhould have told you that Bacchus was the patron of 
the theatres, Perhaps you may not know what ſort 
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of a thing a theatre was in thoſe remote ages. A 


theatre was a goodly pile of building, erected at the 
public expence, and conſecrated to Bacchus, Re- 
member that I am ſpeaking of the improved ſtate of 
the theatre, A ſtage of boards, in Latin called pul- 
pita (d), was raiſed in the moſt conſpicuous part of the 
houſe. On theſe boards, a ſet of people, in maſks, 
called ſometimes Dramatis Perſone, ſometimes *Ymroxerrai 
Hypocritæ, mounted in the holidays. Here they ſang 
hymns to Bacchus, which afterwards were accompa- 
nied with inſtrumental muſic. Theſe entertainments 
were, in proceſs of time, improved into regular come- 
dies or tragedies, as they thought the audience inclined 
to mirth or ſorrow. Yet it was obſerved, that theſe 
compoſitions often leaned too much to farce and buf- 
foonery. And how did the audience behave, do you 
alk ? ſuf as they do at a play with us; ſome were faſt 
aſleep ; others were talking over their private aftairs ; 
ſome were making aſſignations of gallantry : people 
of quality and faihion came to ſhew their fine cloaths 
in the foremoſt ſeats ; and a few attended to the muſic 
or the diſcourſe. If you enquire what was the uſe of 
theſe tragedics and comedies, the real uſt was, to get 
money for the perſons who brought them ous, The 
avowed intent was, to inſtruct mankind in virtue and 


morality. But there are myſteries in this, as well as 


in all other profeſſions. Frequently, one man would 
buy or pilfer another's play, or new-vamp an old piece, 
and produce it for his own. 

Such bigots were the Athenians to this frippery, that 
they reckoned holy all the perſons who belonged to it. 


_ 


* 


(d) Horat, Epiſt. II, 1. 174; Art. Poet. 215. 279. 
E ; They 
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They ſet apart a large ſhare of the public revenues, 


for the ſole purpoſe of maintaining the theatres in 
ſplendor. They even enacted a law, againſt propoſing 
to divert this money into any other channel. For 
being devoted, faid they, to the honour of Bacchus, 


ind appropriated to pious uſes, it would be facrilege to 


employ it in profane ſervices. Demoſthenes, indeed, 


a fad republican and leveller, ventured to oppoſe this 


abſurd law, and ſtrange to tell! had the good luck to 
eſcape, 

7 I faid, in a former part of this diflertation, that 
Bacchus was a worker of wonders. One of theſe, 
wich the omiſſion of which my friends were diſpleaſed, 
[ ſhall here inſert. Bacchus, ſeeing a number of per- 
ſons, who had been dumb from their cradle, took com- 
palion on them, looſed the ſtring of their tongue, and 
cured them of their long ſilence (e). 

4. I omitted, either from hurry or forgetfulneſs, to 
ſtate the behaviour of Bacchus, when he was brought 
before Pentheus, Governor of Thebes, as Horace (f) calls 
him, Pentheus makes an angry ſpeech, to which 
Bacchus return this anſwer “ I covet not the earthly 
palace of Pentheus ; the home of Bacchus is his pa- 
ternal æther. And if you yourſelf had the choice of 
6 earth or the ſtarry ſky, tell me which you would 
prefer, the ſeven-girt heaven, or the ſeven-gated 
Thebes (g) ?” 

Theſe feats have juſtly advanced Bacchus to a 
ea in the houſe of Gods. His fame has been ſpread, 


— 
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— 


as I long ago remarked, through a 2 part of the 
world; altars, ſtatues, and temples, have been erected 
to his honour, and medals ( have been ſtruck, on which 
his name has been inſcribed with the Greek epithet 


S0 TER or Preſerver. The Corinthians dedicated an 


altar to him, on which they gave him the title of 
SAOTES, a word of the ſame fignificatioa, He was 
thus called, Pauſanias tells us, in obedience to a cer. 
tain prophecy (i). He was alſo worſhipped with the 
ſame title in another temple (+) of the ſame city, as we 
learn from the aforeſaid inquiſitive traveller. The 
Emperor Julian affigns to Bacchus a diſtinguiſhed 
rank among the Deities. He makes him the fon of 
the Sun (J, whom he calls the King of all the Gods (n) 
being in truth one and the ſame with Jupiter (2). He 
gives Bacchus the title of XAPIAOTHE (), or Grece- 
giver, and adds, that he teigns together with the Sun, 
But I ſhall not preſs this opinion, becauſe the ſimpli- 
city of the old religion was grievouſly corrupted in 
Julian's days, and overwhelmed with myſticiſm and 
allegory. 

But how comes it to paſs, that notwithſtanding 
Bacchus's former credit in the world, he has ſunk to 
rapidly in the eſteem of later ages? In times of old, 
whether a man ſlept or prayed, he would frequently 


— 
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ſee a viſion of Bacchus, Nay, the God would at times 
appear upon earth, which the Heathen Greeks called 
Epiphania, or the Appearance. At preſent, this ce- 
leſtial light irradiates no man's tabernacle, except 
where a great crevice gapes in the upper ſtudy, I 
fancy the true ſolution of the queſtion may be learned 
I from Catullus (p.) He ſays, that while mankind were 
juſt and holy, the Gods frequently favoured them with 
their company ; but when all decorum, virtue, and 
religion, went to wreck, the Gods withdrew them- 
ſelves, and have never, from that time to this, paid 
us poor mortals a viſit. 

Thus far I have written, to convince my enemies 
how miſtaken they were, when they aſſerted that my 
bolt was ſhot, and that I had nothing more to advance. 
can truly fay with Pindar (), “ that I have ſtill under 
my arm a quiver, ſtored with darts, which found to 
the intelligeat, but to the multitude require an inter- 
nreter,” It is now, I think, time to take leave of 
_ and his Orgies. However, by divine per- 
11, and the aid of "Tooke's Pantheon, I can fend 
you, if you want them, ſome ſimilar ſtories, full as 
authentic, and I hope as diverting, as the Arabian 
1d Nights ; at leaſt they have one quality in common— 

ey are Oriental Tales. Whenever you can ſpare a 
column from religion, politics, the national debt, the 
— Whig's bathing, and other matters in which the ſalva- 
Nu. von of the public is concerned, I may perhaps trouble 

you with an explication of ſome other points of Pagan 
6" WM [heology, as they were (I will not ſay, believed or 
unde rttood, but) profeſſed by the ancients, 


|, ib. 
MYTHOLOGUS, 
hEVG 3» 
bid. (p) Nupt. Pelri et Thet. prope lin, 
| (4) Olymp. II. 149. 
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* BI 
ä VERSES 
| ADDRESSED TO THE REVEREND JOHN IRELAND“, 
| BY WILLIAM GIFFORD, ESQ. 
þ IMITATION OF HORACE, LIB. 11. ODE 16, V 
ö Otium Diwvos rogat, &c. Ir 
| 3 V 
4 HEN howling winds and howling ſkies * 
The light untimber'd Bark ſurprize. 
Near Orkney's boiſterous ſeas, 


The trembling crew forget to ſwear, | 


And bend the knees, unus'd to pray'r, 
To aſk a little eaſe, 


For eaſe the Turk ferocious prays— 

For eaſe the barbarous Ruſte—for eaſe 
Which P k could ne'er obtain; 

Which Bedford lack'd amidſt his ſtore, 

And liberal Clive, with mines of ore, 
Oft bade for—but in vain. 


For not the liveried troop, that wait 

Around the manſions of the great, 
Can keep, my friend, aloot, 

Fear, that attacks the mind by fits, 

And care, that like a raven flits, 
Around the lordly roof, 


« Oh well is he,” to whom kind heaven 
A decent competence has given, 
Rich in the bleiling ſent ; 
He graſps not anxiouſly at more, 
Preads not to ule his little ſtore, 
bs And fattens on content, 


« Oh well is he,” —for life is Joſt, 
Amidit a whirl of pafſions tolt— 


g ; _ 3 


r 
— 


Now Vicar of Croydon, in Surry, and Author of “ Di. 
couries on the Rejection of the Golpel by the Antient Jews an 
Greeks, | 

Ther 


— — 


a_ —— 
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Then 


Why ſhould he from his country run, 
In hopes beneath a foreign ſun, 


VERSES, 


Then why, dear Jack, ſhould man, 
Magnanimous ephemera! ſtretch 
His views beyond the narrow reach 
Of his contracted ſpan ? 


Serener hours to find ? 
Was never man in this wild chace, 
Who chang'd his nature with his place, 

And left himſelf behind. 
For, wing'd with all the lightning's ſpeed, 
Care climbs the bark, Care mounts the ſteed, 

An inmate of the breaſt; 
Nor Boreas' heat, nor Zembla's cold, 
Can drive from that pernicious hold, 

The too tenacious gueſt. 
They, whom no anxious thoughts annoy, 
waretul, the preſent hour enjoy, 

Nor ſeek the next to know: 
| © lighten every ill they ſtrive, 
or, ere Misfortunc's hand arrive, 
Anticipate the blow, 
omething muſt ever be amiſs — 
lan has nis joys; but perfect bliſs 
| Lives only in the brain. 
We cannot all have what we want ; 
and Chance, unaſked, to this may grant 

Wat that has begg'd in vain. 

Weite ruſh'd on Death in manhood's bloom, 
Vaulet crept fllowly to the tomb — | | 
{Tere breath, there fame was giv'n : | | 
And that wiſe power who weighs our lives, 1 
v contras and by pros, contrives 
| To keep the balance even. | 

To thee ſhe gave two piercing eyes, | 
A body—juſt of 'T'ydeus? ſize, | ' 
B b A judg- x 
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A judgment ſound and clear; 
A mind with various ſcience fraught, 
A liberal ſoul, a thread-bare coat, 
And forty pounds a-year. 


To me, one eye, not over good, 
Two ſides, that, to their coſt, have ſtood 
A ten years hectic cough; 
Aches, ſtitches, all the numerous ills, 
That ſwell the devilith doctors bills, 
And ſweep poor mortals off. 


A coat more bare than thine—a ſou! 

| That ſpurns the crowd's malign controul ; 
| , 

4 A fix'd contempt of wrong; 

5 Spirits above AMiction's pow'r, 

„ And ſkill to charm the lonely hour 

tt With no inglorious ſong. 

[True Briton. ] 


| A GENERAL SPEECH, 


ADAPTED TO ALL OCCASIONS, AND TO THE MEANEST 
CAPACITIES, 


SIR, 
NUSED, unacquainted, unhabituated, unaccuſ- 
tomed to public ſpeaking, I riſe, Sir, in conſe- 
| quence of having caught your eye, Sir, to expreſs with 
the utmoſt difidence my humble ideas on the important 
ſubject now before the houſe. I will therefore, Sir, be 
bold to affirm, and I am allo free lo declare, that I by no 
means meet the ideas of the nubble Lud in the blue rib- 
band.—! will not, however, go over the fame ground, 
or commit myſelf, by taking up a principle without the 
moſt perſect conſideration. But as I am upon my legs, | 
| certainly ſhall not blin# the queſtion; nor am I at all in- 
clined to meet him half way, becauſe, on the /ir/? bluſp 
i of the buſineſs, I was determined to ſcout the idea in tots; 
I tor if, Sir, the well-being of civilized ſociety, and the 
eſtabliſhment of order and tranquillity, is the grand ob- 
ject of our inveſtigation, I cannot heſetate to pronounce— 


Sir! I cannot heſitate to pronounce, that I want 1v9r4s 
4 to 
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to expreſs my indignation at the | tenor of the 
arguments ſo ably agitated by the 


when my learned friend profeſſed to lay down his prin- 
citles with fo much method, he only proved his weak- 
nels by undertaking to cleanſe the Augean ſtable, and to 


| perform the labours of Hercules himſelf, No, Sir: I 
| 2m again free to aſſert, and, Sir, I am by no means d:/- 
| inclined to prove, that if gentlemen, under the exiſting 


circumſtances, do not act with vigour and unanimity 
againſt the introduction of French principles, our gizrious 
conſtitution, produced by the wiſdom of our anceſtors, 
may fall to the ground, Sir |—yes, fal] to the ground 
by the impulſe of a Jacobin innovation, But on this 
head we are ripe to deliberate; and I truſt the gentlemen 
with whom J have the honour to act, and who conſtitute 
the decided majority of this honourable houſe; for whoſe 
worth, integrity, firmneſs, perſpicuity, ingenuity, perſe- 
verance, and patriotiſm, I have the moſt dignified re- 
ſpect, and in whom alſo I place the molt perfect confi- 
dence; I fay, Sir, I truſt they will preſzrve the privi- 
leges of this aſſembly from the lawleſs banditti of ac- 
quitted felons, who not having been Killed off, inſult us 
daily by their negative ſucceſſes, and circulate their ſedi- 
tious principles, to the danger of every reſpe Sahle man 
in the community, and who, by poſſeſſing property, be- 
comes an object for their diabolical depredations. Not, 
however, to treſpaſs any linger on the patience of the 


houſe, I ſhall conclude by obſerving, with the great 


Latin poet of antiquity, 
Quid fit futurum cras, fuge quzrere 
Carpe diem. | 
[Telegraph.] Exzg UNT Ouxs. 


EXTRAORDINARY PHENOMENON. 


MR. BALDWIN, 
Beg leave to communicate to you the following 
very extraordinary Phænomenon. It appears on 
the ſouth wall of the pariſh church of Streatham, in 
the county of Surry. B b 2 The 


onourable member on 
my left hand. But, Sir, the idea does not attach, and 
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The monumenta] inſcription runs thus— 

Elizabeth, wife of Major-General Hamilton, who 
was married near /orty-ſeven years, and never did one 
thing to diſoblige her huſband. She died in 1746.” 
Is Sir, we lived in an age of miracles, or where re. 
ported miracles were generally believed, I know not 
but that this might paſs in a crowd; but when I con- 
iider that we live in an age of great experience and 
much knowledge in matrimonial affairs, I ſcarcely 
know what to think of it, It crept into the papers 
within theſe few days, and has excited no ſmall degree 
of conſternation among my acquaintance, 

Conjecture is generally fruitful ; and I muſt ſay ſome 
very ingenious ſpecimens have been tried to ſolve this 
difficulty. But ſtill unbelief prevails; and the term of 
forty-feven years exceeds all capacity of ſwallowing, 
People buried for a month under the ſnow—rats eating 
bank-notes—a man catching trout by means of a red 
noſe the taking up of footpads by the police officers, 
or taking up of the pavement in Bridge-ſtreet,—All 
theſe, which appear now and then in the papers, may 
receive ſome degree of credit, particularly from weak 
minds—hut a wife that never diſobliged her huſtand 
for forty-ſeven years I am in a maze, and know not 
how to get out, 

A lady of my acquaintance has ſuggeſted, that pro- 
bably her huſband was afflicted with deafneſs, or de- 
prived of the uſe of his ſight, or his hearing: “ yet 
ſtill,” adds ſhe, “ ſhe might have diſobliged him in 
many ways.” I conſider this lady's opinion as of great 
weight, for ſhe is one of the beſt of wives. 

A very ſagacious gentleman, who has the happineſs 
to poſſeſs a moſt excellent wife, who nevertheleſs can- 
not believe a ſyllable of this ſtory, thinks that as the 
huſband was a Major General, he might probably be 
on foreign ſervice all the while. But this is neither 
conſiſtent with the duration of our wars, nor with the 
gallantry of our ſoldiers. Various other ſuppoſes have 


been offered on this occaſion, but none that will admit 
the 
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the poſſibility of the fea, and only tending to explain 


the enigma of the inſcription. 

The ladies, for inſtance, who muſt be allowed in 
ſuch caſes, to be the beſt judges, proteſt that they can- 
not conceive ſuch a wife to have ever exiſted ; and like- 
wiſe declare that an excels of tameneſs is unbecoming 
the dignity of the ſex, and a direct violation of the 
rights of woman. Many gentlemen adopt the fame. 
opinion, and although they do not complain that the 
exceſs of tameneſs is a prevailing evil, yet they 
decide clearly in favour of a woman—that is—a wife, 
having a ſpice of the d—l. It is by a mixture of con- 
cords with diſcords that muſic and matrimony are moſt 
agreeably compoſed. For my own part, Mr. Baldwin, 
[ ſhall neither decide one way or other, but ſhall leave 
this remarkable relation as I found it; hoping that 
though not literally true, it may produce ſome good 
effect. We are all exhorted to be perfect, which does 
not imply that any of. us can ever be perfect, but that 
it is our duty to approach as nearly as poſſible towards it, 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your very humble ſervant, 
. DousBTFULL, 
St. Fames's Chron.] Married fix months, 
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MR. BALDWIN, 
S I obſerve that many of our eminent performers 
are greatly at a loſs to draw out a proper bill of 
fire for their benefits, ſuited to the preſent enlzghtened 
dramatick taſte, I have taken the liberty to offer the 
ſellowing as a model; and I have no doubt but that he 
r the who follows it, will find it greatly to their ad- 
vantage, 


Mr. 's Night. 
By deſire, the Tragedy of 
MACBETH. 


Bb 3 Macbeth 
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Macbeth—By a Gentleman, being his firſt appearance 


on any Stage. 
In the firſt ſcene will be introduced 
A Real Hail Storm. 

End of Act I. (for that night only) the two Kanga- 
roos from Exeter Change, will make their appearance 
in a dance. : 

End of Act II. A Hornpipe, by the gentleman who 
performs Macbeth. 

End of Act III. The real Turkiſh Ambaſſador will 
walk acroſs the Stage, attended by his ſuite. 

End of Act IV. Lady Macbeth will recite Garric#'; 
Ode to Shakeſpeare, with John Gilpin's Journey to 
Edmonton, | 

During the Play, 

The Witches will ſing Poor Fact, the Little Far- 
thing Ruſhlight, the Folly Lamplighter, and other Airs, 
in character. 

At the end of the Play, 
An Entire New Epilogue, 
By an eminent Literary Gentleman; 
In the courſe of which will be introduced, 
A real River, with actual actual Salmon, Trout, and 
Whitebait. 
Between the Play and Farce, 
A New Interlude, 
(Written for this night only) called 
Harlequin in Paris, 
Or, The Humours of the Guillotine; 
(In which, by particular deſire, Harlequin will take a 
flying leap through a cauldron of burning brimſtone, 
the like never performed in this world.) 
The characters in the Interlude, 
(For that night only) all by Frenchmen. 
A dance of murderers, by the principal Performers of 
this Theatre. 
To conclude with a proceſſion of the Guillotine, 


(As performed in Paris with univerſal applauſe, for up- | 


wards of a twelvemonth paſt;) 
And 
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nce And a real Head, lately imported in an American 
| bottom. 
End of the Interlude, 
A Solo on the Violin, 
82 by 
nce A CniLD oF Six MoxTas OLD, 
To conclude with 
ho The Cries of London, 
and 


The Lomb in Weſtminſter Abbey. 
To which will be added, 
A FARCE, 
And other Entertainments, 
As will be expreſſed in the Bills of the day, 
[St. James's Chron. ] 


vill 
1 ; 


tt 


' 
ar- 
11S, 


VERSES ON THE DEATH OF LIEUTENANT COLO. 
NEL BULLER. | 


MORTALLY WOUNDED ON THE 8TH OF JANUARY, 1795, IN 
AN ACTION WITH THE FRENCH ON THE BANKS OF THE 
WAAL. 


(Written by Mr. Sheridan ; 2 addreſſed to Miſs H. Ogle, now 
rs. S.) 
CARCE huſh'd the figh, ſcarce dried the ling'ring tear 
Affection pour'd upon a brother's * bier; | 
Another loſs bid Laura's forrows flow, 
As keen in anguiſh as a ſiſter's woe. 


Unknown by me the object of her grief, 

dare not counſel, did the aſk relief; 

Yet, may the wiſh no vain intruſion prove, 
To ſhare her grief, for all who ſhar'd her love. 
Yes, gallant victim, in this hateful ftrife, 
Which pride maintains gainſt man's and freedom's life, 
!f, quick and ſenſible to Laura's worth, 

hy heart's firſt comment was affection's birth; 


and 


* 


Capt. Newton 2 aid- de- camp to Sir C. Grey, He pe- 
| "tet in the Weſt-Indies--the pride of his family, aud delight 

ct all who knew him, 
If 
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If thy ſoul's day roſe only in her ſight, 

And abſence was thy clouded ſpirit's night; 
If, mid whatever buſy tumults thrown, 
Thy ſilent thought ſtill turn'd to her alone; 


If, while ambition ſeem'd each act to move, 
Thy ſecret hope was Laura, peace, and love; 
If ſuch thy feelings and thy dying pray'r, 

To wiſh the happineſs you could not ſhare 
Let me with kindred claim thy name revere—: 
And give thy memory a brother's tear! 

But, ah, not tears alone fill Laura's eyes !— 
Reſentment kindles with afflition's ſighs ; 


Inſulted patience borrows paſſion's breath 

To curſe the plotters of theſe ſcenes of death 

Yet, ſooth'd to peace, ſweet mourner, tranquil be, 
And ev'ry harſh emotion yield to me] | 


Remembrance ſad, and ſweet regret be thine— 
The wrath of hate, the blow of vengeance mine. 
And, oh, by heav'n, the hour ſhall ſurely come, 
When, fell deſtroyers, ye ſhall meet your doom! 


Yes, miſcreant ſtateſmen, by the proud diſdain . 
Which honour feels at baſe corruption's reign—- 


By the loud clamour of a nation's woes The 
By the ſtill pang domeſtic ſorrow knows hy 
By all. that hope has loſt, or terror fears em 
By England's injuries, and Laura's tears, , 3 

IC; 


The hour ſhall come, when, fraud's ſhort triumph paſt, 
A people's vengeance ſhall ſtrike home at laſt ! I! 


Then, then ſhall foul remorſe, the daſtard fiend, 
Who ne'er pollutes the noble ſoldier's end, 
With dark deſpair around the ſcaffold wait 
And not one look deplore the victim's fate! 


But, while remembrance ſhakes his coward frame, 
And ſtarts of pride contend with inward ſhame: 
The mute reproach, or execration loud 


Of ſober juſtice, or the ſcoffing crowd, 
Alike 


iſt, 


like 


| Still dwell upon his fate; for, {till thou'lt find 
| The contraſt lovely, and *twill ſoothe thy mind! 
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Alike ſhall hail the ſtroke that ends his doom, 

And gives to infamy his mem'ry and his tomb! 
Turn from the hateful ſcene, dear Laura, turn; 
And thy lov'd friend with milder forrow mourn | 


Fall'n with the brave, e'er numbered with the flain 
His mind, unwounded, calms his body's pain! 


Half rais'd, he leans. See friendſhip bending o'er, 
But, ah, with looks that promiſe life no more | 
Hopeleſs, but not diſmay'd, with fearleſs eye, 

He reads the doom that tells him © he muſt die;“ 


Lays his brave hand upon his bleeding hreatt— 

Ard feels his glory while he finds his reſt ! 

Then yields the tranſient breath which nature gave, 
And, ſure of prouder life, o'erlooks the grave. 


Sweet is the meed that waits his laurell'd bier 
Lis valour's hope, *tis honour's praiſe ſincere; | 
'Tis friendſhip's manly ſigh, and gentle beauty's tear 

[ Chronicle, ] | 


MEDICAL REPORT. 


The illneſs of Mr. John Bull having been often mentioned in the 
new{papers, and very much miſrepreſented, we are happy to 
have it in our power to lay before our readers the opinion of an 
eminent phyſician, lately called in to a private conſultation, 
This opinion was ſent in the following letter to a brother phy- 
ſic ian in the country, who has kindly permitted us to copy it. 


DEAR SIR, 
33 now had leiſure to conſider the caſe of 


our friend, Mr. Bull, I am enabled in ſome de- 
zice to comply with your requeſt, although the re- 
ractory hehaviour of the patient, though not his own 
ault, prevented us from preſcribing. Tor from what | 
bllows, I flatter myſelf, you will be able to compre- 14 
hend the nature of his complaint. | 
I need not tell a perſon of your eminence in the 
ſcience, that there are no diſorders which give us more | 
plague | 
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plague than diſorders of the nerves; and when [I adi MI lo 
that Mr. BulPs diſorder aroſe from a fright, you will MW hi 
readily anticipate the difficulties we have to encounter IM fri 


in the method of cure. This fright was brought on 74 
about four years ago. He, at that time, enjoyed a 1. 
conſtitution which, if not altogether ſound, was at leaſt, Ml {tr 
free from the viciſſitudes which other perſons have to MW i 


encounter, and having in 1788, attained his hundredth 
zear, he was in remarkable ſpirits. His brother, Nic, 
Frog, had, about that time, left off his evi courſcs, 
and was recovering ſtrength very faſt, John, whoſe 
benevolence you have often experienced, was quite 
rejoiced at this, forgot all Nic's old tricks, called him 
his brother, and offered to ſhake hands with him. 

How it came about, I know not; but at the time! 
have mentioned, John awoke one morning, after m. 
ther a diſturbed ſleep, in the moſt violent trepidation, 
his limbs ſhaking, and his whole frame difordered, 
Theſe ſymptoms were followed dy the ſcarlet fever, 
which covered his whole body. He talked of nothing 
but thieves, murderers, and cannibals, of eating hearts 
broiled on gridirons, and devouring children alive, 
with other fancies peculiar to a diſturbed mind. His 
beſt friends endeavoured to compoſe him, and aſſured 
him that there were no thieves and murderers near 
him; or, if there were, the fine old wooden walls he 
had erected round his premiſes would ſecure them from 
any attack. Unfortunately he ſaw every thing in: 
perverſe light, and would liſten to none of the regula 
faculty, but called in a tribe of guacks, ſuch as may be 
met with frequently in the ſtreets, and are fitter to 
harangue a mob on Tower-hill, than to preſcribe at 3 
patient's bed-ſide. 

The conſequence of liſtening to theſe fellows wi 
what might naturally be expected. Whenever a man 
with a good conſtitution goes to quacks, they ſeldom 
leave him until they have fleeced him of all his caſh 
and left him with more dangerous complaints, tia 
they pretended o7:ginally ta cure. Poor John — 
owel 
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lowed every thing they preſcribed, though they brought 
him in ſuch bills as at any other time would have 
frightened him out of his ſenſes ; yet he bore theſe im- 
»;itions with the greateſt patience; and though he 
was every day loſing ſtrength, fancied himſelf growing 
tronger. One of his oddeſt whims was, that he could 
alt all the way into the heart of Nic. Frog's eſtate, 
nearly three hundred miles, although, with all his 
efforts, he was not able to ſtir as many yards. The 
frength of the medicines which theſe quacks preſcribed 
was ſuch, indeed, as no conſtitution could ſtand againſt, 
Strong doſes of the bitter root of bellum lethale, and 
violent bleedings, without the ſmalleſt uſe or neceſſity, 
were their common recipes; and while they perſuaded 
him that all this was done to preſerve his conſtitution, ' 
it was viſible to every one of his fr:ends, that they were 
falt undermining his conſtitution, taking from him his 
accuſtomed ſpirit, and relaxing his habit beyond the 
chance of cure. 

It would be quite ſuperfluous to point out to you, 
my dear Sir, all the effects of a ſyſtem of quackery, as 
you muſt have met with them often in the courſe of 
your practice. But in all mine, which has been pretty 
extenſive, I never remember ſo flagrant an inſtance of 
the miſchief ariſing from quackery, as in the caſe of our 
poor friend Bull. To you who knew him fo well, I 
need not deſcribe what he was, but it would melt a 
heart of ſtone to view him as he 7s. Pale, emaciated 
and wan, he is but the ghoſt of his better days. Bis 
appetite is quite gone; he can ſcarce get a bit of bread 
down, without great difficulty *; and as to wine, the 
ale is much the ſame. Indeed he fold a great part of 


bis ſtock of liquors, to buy thoſe pernicious prepara- 


ons of eel which his quacks adviſed, and which have 
or ed of no more ſervice to him, than the raſpings of 
 broomſtick, Indeed, jocularly ſpeaking, I don't know 


* This article appeared when bread was at the monſt rous 
"ce of ifteen-pence the quartern loaf, 5 
| ut 
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but the latter would be preferable, for John never en- 
joyed ſuch good health, as when he could hang out the 
broom in the face of all his neighlours. 

The loſs of b»/meſs ſhould follow loſs of health is 3 
too common a caſe to excite ſurprize. It is among 
the worſt conſequences of this quackery, to which 
John has addicted himſelf, that he has almoſt wholly 
neglected his h He don't ſell half the articles he 
did, and ſome of his wholeſale cuſtomers have ut their 
doors againſt him, ſo that his goods may lie to rot in 
his warehouſes. So little, however, is he affected by 
this, that he exclaimed one day“ D—n my /þ»p / to 
my conſtitution is ſafe,” a circumſtance which con- 
vinced me that his intellect was diſturbed. What 
could have produced fuch derangement in a mind fo # 
found as his uſed to be, his friends have in vain at- 
tempted to diſcover. The guacks, who ſurround him, 
will anſwer no queſtions, or if they do condeſcend to 
„ tell why they preſcribe any remedy, they ſpeak as if 
vg they did not with to be underſtood, I accidentally met 
with one or two of them, and they appear, from their 
broken Engliſh, to be foreigners,. either Germans or 
Swiſs, I know not which. 

The conſequences, however, of our poor friend's 
unhappy fituation are not confined to himſelf alone. 
Mis family has loſt much of the reſpect it commanded, 
Among his neighbours he is no longer looked up to as 
a man of conſequence. While he had a ſhilling left, they 
profeſſed a cordial partuerſb p with him, but now that 
he cannot advance more, they affect to deſpiſe him, 
and he has been for ſome time in a kind of Hupor, 

| from which I have ventured to predict very alarming 
'* effects. You know, my dear Sir, that a 3 is al- 
ways 27s, f in proportion to the length of time 
ol it laſts. ow his has laſted a very long time, and 
| nothing ſeems capable of rouſing him; nor, indeed, 
| can he awake from this lethargy, unleſs his Friend! 
procure acceſs to him, which at preſent is impoflible, 


as the whole tribe of quacks place themſelves firmly 
„ round 
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round him, and will admit nobody to ſee him, who is 
not of their way of thinking. | 
Such, my dear Sir, is the ſituation of our friend 
John, You who remember him in his better days, 
and who preſcribed ſo ſucceſsfully to him ſome years 
ago, when he fell into a dangerous diſorder by drint- 
ing tea at Boſton, can beſt know how to appreciate his 
reſent ſituation. I confeſs I am not without hopes. 
ſce as yet no mortal ſymptom. His conſtitution is 
ſuch as might be reſtored, were we allowed to pre 
ſcribe immediately, but the whole annals of our ſcience 
cannot afford an inſtance of an obſtinate perſeverance 
in quackery which did not render the con/?:tution ſo bad 
as to baffle the efforts of the moſt experienced phyſi- 
cians, His pulſe, it is ſaid, may yet be felt, and al- 
though a cure would probably be tedious, yet ſurely 
the object is worthy of all our ſkill and perſeverance, 
When we reflect upon his goodneſs of heart, his be- 
evolence, his courage, and the many good qualities 
which diſtinguiſhed him in former days, who but mult 
gh to behold his preſent depreſſed, debilitated, and hu- 
zuliating ſituation! Who would not exult in being the 
means of reſtoring him to his priſtine health and vigour! 
Yes, my dear friend, let us not deſpair. It may be 
Jt ſyſtem. Thoſe who have deluded him muſt be re- 
moved; all veſtiges even of their preſcriptions muſt be 


deſtroyed. The ga muſt be taken from his mouth, 


and the film removed from his eye. He will then look 


wack with contempt on thoſe who have deceive] him, 
and forward with pleaſure to the happy days, when 
ſurrounded by . only, he may enjoy long and 
happy life, reſpected by, and reſpecting his neigbour 
$8 himſelf, I am, dear Sir, your's, 

IVarwick-lane, Aug. 6, 1796. GALENICUS, 


P. S. Should any favourable change take place, you 


may depend upon hearing from me. There is a vague 
report, that ſome one has preſcribed Spaniſh flies to ro- 
move the lethargy. I queſtion whether he has ſtrength 
tr it. I am averſe to more outward applications. 


Telegraph.) Cc NEW 
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lone; but it cannot be done without an entire change 
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NEW LOGICE. 

SIR, | 
ID you ever, Mr. Baldwin, meet wich a man 
whoſe brains are in his pocket, whole logick is a 
bottle, and all whoſe deciſions are wagers ? If you have, 
you will have ſome idea of a very worthy gentleman 
who diſturbs the peace of our little evening club, by 
giving no anſwer that has not a bet at the tail of it.—If 


you ſay, we have had good news from abroad, he lays 


a bottle that the news are bad.— If you hint that they 
are bad, he offers a bottle that they are good, —In this 
way he goes about the room for hours together ch1nking 
his arguments in his pocket, and referring every quel- 
tion of politics, law, or trade to the unanſwerable deci. 
ſion of two and ſixpence. No man can open his mouth 
without riſking a bottle with this zvager-hunter.—lf you 


even drink his health, he'll lay you a bottle that he is 


the healthieſt man in the room; if you ſtir the fire, he 
bets a bottle that you will put it out, —Nay, it was but 
lately that on going away, I bid him good night, and he 
offered to lay a bottle that it was morning.—Another 
time, when I helped him on with his great coat, he 
laid me a bottle that I could not tell who made it. 
There is no contending, you perceive, with ſuch a 
logician as this, and our club have had ſeveral meetings 
to conſider what is to be done. We are a plain, ſober, 
orderly kind of people, who meet to diſcuſs the buſineſs 
of the day in a cool, argumentative way; but it is very 
hard, Sir, that a man cannot riſk an opinion for lels 
than half a crown.—It has been ſuggeſted by a very 
fagacious member, who ſees much further through a 
mill-ſtone than moſt of us, that this tws-and ſix penn 
reaſoner, this ſiluer- tongued orator, is under articles 


with the landlord for the more ſpeedy conſumption of 


his port wine, and that he has ten per cert. on every de- 
ciſion which he pours down our throats, But this pro- 
bably is ſcandal—O ! here he comes—and quite in cha- 
racter for he propoſes a bottle that he knows what J 
dave been writing—and ſo he may, if you pleaſe. 
I am, Sir, your's, 
[St James's Chronicie.| NO WAGER-MONGER 


„ 


BY PETER PIN DAR, ESQ. 


RECITATIVE. 


O! I who erſt a MIGHTY MonaRCH's RAGE, 
Made the bold ſubject of heroic page; 

Duclos'd the ſecrets of the Royal Houſe, 
And ſang the 6UILLOTINISM of—a louſe ; 
Taught greaſy cooks and ſcullions how to moan, 
And gave to porters language not their own ; 
Now meek as lamb in humbler meaſures creep, 
And ſing the virtues of—a flock of ſheep ! 


AIR, 
Adieu! 22 ſheep that I've got! 
Ye playful and innocent lambs 


Ye ewes, the ſupport of my flock ! 
Ye ſober and reverend rams! 


No more to my arms ſhall ye run, 
As together we friſk it and play, 
In the ſummer to feed you with graſs, 

In the winter to feed you with hay. 


I ſhall lead you no more to the fold, 
No more ſhall I bring you together, 
No more to a ſweet little ewe 
Shall I couple a merry bell-wether *, 


Lack-a-day ! how I'm alter'd of late, 
As, I fear, by my viſage appears, 

Ah! I am not the ſame as I was 4, 
For I'm older by ſixty good years! 


I am well aware of the objection the critics may make to my 
pling a ewe to a bell-wether ; but I ſhall beg leave to refer them 
dkakeſpeare's As you Like It, Act III. Scene 2, an authority, 


| conceive, fully ſufficient to anſwer auy objection they may think. 


oper to bring againſt me. 
Non ſum qualis eram. 


C0 2 Oh! 


K . ⁵˙m-A w — — — — . - 


Oh! 1iſt to this maxim, my friends, 
Which at once is both novel and true, 

« Ye too mult reſign your ſweet breath,” 
For who his paſt years can renew | 


What thanks to your love do I owe! 
In the ſun-ſhine whenever I ſleep, 

Repoſing my limbs on the ground, 
How ſweet to be guarded—by ſheep. 


Let me copy your virtues fo rare, 

Then receive my laſt thanks and laſt ſigh ! 
Your /implicity taught me to live, 

Let your INNOCENCE teach me to die | 
Then no more ſhall my mortified ſpirit 

Uſe any unfortunate imp ill; 
But all, whilit they enyy, ſhall own 

TE VIRTUES of—PETER—the Simple. 


LETTER OF GEORGE ALEXANDER STEVENS, 
SIR, 


Wi I parted from you at Lincoln, I thought 
before now to have met with ſome oddities 
worth acquainting you with, Its grown a faſhion of 
late to write Lives ; I now, and for a long time, have 
had leifure enough to undertake mine, but want ma- 
terials for the latter part of it; for my exiſtence now 
cannot properly be called living, but what the painters 
term ſtill life, having, ever | ofa the 13th of March, 
been confined in this town gaol for a London debt. 
As a hunted deer is always ſhunned by the happy herd, 
ſo am I deſerted by the company, my ſhare taken off, 
and no ſupport left, (except what my wife can ſpare 
out of hers)—deſerted in my utmoſt need by thoſe my 
former bounty fed. 

With an econoray which till now I was a ſtranger 
to, I have made ſhift to victual my little garriſon ; 


but then it has been by the aſſiſtance of ſome good 


friends ; and alas! my cloaths this week furniſh my 
laſt 
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laſt waiſtcoat; the next I muſt atone for my errors 
upon bread and water. 

Themiſtocles had many towns to-furniſh his table, 
and a whole city had the charge of his meals: in ſome 
reſpects I am like him, for 1 am fed by the labours of 
2 multitude, A wig has kept me two days; the trim- 
ming of a waiſtcoat as long; a. ruMed ſhirt has paid 
my waſherwoman ; a pair of velvet breeches diſcharged 
my lodging; my coat I allow by degrees the ſleeves 


I breakfaſted on for three days; the body, ſkirts, &c. 


ſerved me as long, and two pair of men's pumps en- 
abled me to ſmoke ſeveral pipes. 

| You would be ſurprized to think how my appetite, 
barometer like, riſes in proportion as my neceſſities 
make their terrible advances. I could here ſay ſome- 
thing droll about a good ſtomach, but *tis ill fighting 
with edged tools; and I am ſure that is the ſharpet 
thing about me. 

You may perhaps think I am loſt, to own ſo much 
of my condition; that whilſt I am thus wretched, I 
ſhould offer at ridicules ; but, Sir, people conſtitutioned 
like me, with a diſproportionate levity of ſpirits, are 
always moſt merry when moſt miſerable, and quicken, 
like the eyes of the conſumptive, which are always 
brighteſt the nearer the patient is to his latter end. 
But to ſhew you I am not loſt to any reflection, I 
here think myſelf poor enough to want a favour, and 
humble enough to aik it. 

Here, Sir, I could draw an encomium on your good 
good ſenſe, humanity, &c. but I cannot pay fo bad a 
compliment to your underſtanding, as to endeavour, 
by a parade of phraſe, to win it over to my intereſt, 
f at the concert you could make a {mall gathering for 
me, it would be a means of obtaining my liberty. 

You know, Sir, the firſt people ot rank abroad per- 
form the moſt friendly offices for the ſick ; be not there- 
:cre offended at the requeſt of the unfortunate 
GEORGE ALEXANDER STEVENS, 


Nettingham Gaol, March 27, 1761. 


A RUINED 
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A RUINED NATION, 


SIR, 


F” is the peculiar advantage of your paper, and 


what I have ever valued it for, that in the moſt 
confuſed of times, you give us a little of ſomething to 
amuſe us, I am ſure, if it were not for this, a man 
would loſe his ſenſes amidſt the din of Parliamentary 
Debates, Common Halls, Palace Yards, and Copen- 
hagen Houſes, One can ſcarcely eat a morſel, or 
drink a drop, that does not ſmell of politics; which 
we old fellows, Sir, paſt the hey-day of life, cannot 
reliſh as we uſed to do. Alas! Sir, the time has been, 
when I could—but no matter—for, as my friend John 
Wilkes ſays, „Every dog has his day.” 

To be ſure, now and then one can't help talking a 
little inthe old way about the ruin of the nation, and 
ſuch like ſubjects, as ſerved to amuſe us in our youth, 
I have lived, Sir, to ſee this country ruined more than 
half a dozen times. I remember we were ruined in 
1756, when we went to war with France. Well, 
Sir, when we got out of that war in 1763, I thought 
all was ſafe ; but it ſo happened that we made a peace 
which ruined the nation again. Then, Sir, came the 
glorious days of Wilkes and Liberty. It would do 
your heart good, to think how we were ruined then. 
When the Tea-aCt paſſed, which threw America into 
a flame, we were completely ruined again—and, I do 
not know how it happened, but the fact is, that when 
that act was repealed, ſome very ſenſible people ſaid we 
were quite ruined. However, we made a ſhift to 
hobble on pretty well till the year 1775, and then we 
went to war with America; from which time, all 
wiſe and long-headed politicians ſaid this country might 
date its ruin. Away we went, however, and ruined 
ourſelyes into a peace, and were told that the “ fun 


of Great Britain was ſet for ever.” Scarcely had this 


ruin been out of our mouths, (and I don't think it was 


any 


[ 


4 


* 
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any where elſe) when the Coalition ruined us again— 
but Mr. Pitt came into power, and during his time the. 
account current runs thus— 
His coming into power - - Ruined, 
Shop Tax - - - - - - - KRummcd. 
Tobacco Exciſe = - - =- Ruined. 
SEES: ͤ - - Ruined. 


Bills to puniſh Treaſon and =I Ruined, 
dtion:- - -.- >: © 
I am, Mr. Baldwin, your's, 


St. James's Chronicle. ] OLD STILE, 


CREEDS TO CHOOSE. 
Firſt, or Tory Creed. 


6c I BELIEVE in the infallibility of all crowned 
heads. | 


« [ believe in the infallibility of the Miniſter for | 


the time being. 


„] believe in William Pitt as the maker of all 
good men. | ; 

« I believe in the perfection and inviolability of the 
Engliſh conſtitution, as now adminiſtered ;z and I think 
it a damnable hereſy to believe that it can be amended. 

« I believe in the charity, religion, and virtues of 


the church, as eſtabliſhed by law. 


believe in the holineſs of all Biſhops—in the ne- 


ceſſities of pluralities—in the advantages of tythes— 


and in all good things dependent upon High Church 
Government. 

I believe in the ſalvation of Teſt Acts. 

believe in the virtue of corruption, without 
which there can be no regeneration. 

« I believe in the ſaving grace conferred by penſions 
and finecure places. 

believe in the virtue of riches, and vice of po- 
verty—and I believe that all men who do not believe 

as 
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as I believe, will, or ought to be, damned in ſecula 
ſeculorum. Amen. | 
« A CAVALIER OF THE OLD COURT cur.“ 


Second, or Facobine Creed. 


6e do not believe in any thing that is ancient, fixed, 
ſtable, or permanent. 
I believe only in the virtues of change and expe- 
riment. 


e] believe that all crowned heads are tygers, prowl. 


ing for prey. 
* I believe that all Miniſters are jackals, purveying 
for ſuch tygers. 

believe that the Engliſh conſtitution is bad, will 
be worſe, and ought to be deſtroyed. 

I believe that it is wiſer to ruth into any evils 
that may await change, than to attempt to amend what, 
is amiſs, becauſe life is not long enough to wait the 
ſlow pore of reform. 

<« 1 believe that all good governments are made only 
for the exiſting members, and that they have nothing 
to do with 3 

4 believe that the next world has nothing to do 
with us, and conſequently that we have nothing to do 
with the next world. 

I believe that every rich man is a rogue, and 
ought to be poor. 

« I believe in the Rights of Man, as far as they 
ſerve to give me a right to live independent of all con- 
troul, as a man ought to do. 

believe that the only fit men to frame a govern- 
ment for free men, are thoſe who have always lived 
independent of any government whatever,.as they only 
can know what freedom is. 

I believe in Tom Paine as the ſaviour of this 
world. Amen. | 


Third, 


«K a REPUBLICAN OF THE NEWEST cur.“ 


Third, or my own Creed. 
te] believe that every conſtitution is not adapted to 


every country, 
« [ believe that a limited monarchy is beſt adapted 


reat Britain. | 
« T believe that the conſtitution of England, as ori- 
ginally framed, is the wiſeſt idea of a free government 
that ever entered into the imagination of man. 

] believe that no human inſtitution ever was, or 
will be, perfect; but if it is ſuſceptible of amendment, 
may mos > be approaching nearer to perfection. 

believe that, being of human inſtitution, the 
Engliſh conſtitution is ſubje& to abuſes and todecay. 

« [| believe that many abuſes have crept into the 
Adminiſtration, that many decays have begun to ap- 
pear in the Engliſh conſtitution. 

« ] believe that no man is infallible, either as a 
King or as a Minifter, 


in 


to encourage abuſes in the Adminiſtration, and to hide 
decays in the conſtitution. 

4 l believe that all the abuſes in the Adminiſtration, 
and all the decays in the conſtitution, are practical 
| evils, and admit of eaſy and practical cures,” 


LINES 


7 Written to a Lady, who had a looſe Tooth extracted, and faſtened 
in again by drilling a hole through it, and paſſing two liga- 
: tures, by which it was tied to the tooth on each fide. 

4 | EAR Madam, tel! an anxious friend, 
What terms you live on with your tooth, 


I hope your jars are at an end; 

But ſtill I wiſh to know the truth; 
"Tis well you were alarm'd in time, 
id And took the hint, and look'd about; 
He and his neighbours could not chime, 


4 They threaten'd ſhortly to fall out, 


He 
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to ge peace, plenty, proſperity, and protection | 


“] believe it to be the intereſt of every Miniſter 


— 


— 
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MUSTAPHA TO PITTANDER, 


He then ſhew'd ſigns of inſurrefion, _ 
And ſoon acquaintance had with Pain; 

But now he's dri!P4—a juſt correction, 
And to the ranks reduc'd again. 


An action you commenc'd for trover, 
And LAW bade all contention ceaſe ; 
He took him up, and bound him over, 

And ty*d him down to keep the peace. 


Then, left himſelf ſhould gain no fame, 
And you no profit ſrom his labours ; 

As further ſureties for the ſame, 
Bound over both his next-door neighbours, 


Now let him learn to prize his lot, 
And try to keep within his tether 
Let cach old grievance be forgot, 
And may you both long hold together, 
L Aorning Poſt. ], 


MUSTAPIHA's ADORATION 
Of the Sublime Sultan 
PITTANDER THE OMNIPOTENT. 


— — — 


PART I. 
HEN the morning wakes, I go forth to find 

| thee; when the light of evening fades, I trace 
thy ſteps, thou great and ſublime Pittander ! for I am 
thy ſlave, and I will worſhip thee for ever. ; 

=_ giver of all good things, J adore thy mighti- 
neſs ! | 

Thou ſayeſt to mankind, Go forth and die, and lo! 
thou art obeyed ; at thy voice the world ſhall become a 
deſert, 


_—_—___ 


— 


The name of a Dentiſt. 


Thy 
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Thy forehead ſmiteth the ſkies, and the earth is the 
footſtool of thy pride; thy breath is deſolation, and 
thy frown deſpair; the treaſures of the globe are at thy 
diſpoſal, and thou giveſt them to thy creatures. 

Though the low and the laborious execrate thy 
name, though the poor ſpeak of thee in anguiſh and in 
tears, yet the Princes of the world are glad of thee, the 
Nobles of all lands ſing Hallelujah's to thy greatneſs. 

Oh! who ſhall abide thy wrathful indignation? All 

who contend againſt thee ſhall drink of the cup of the 
hercenels of hy rage. 
Thou ſendeſt out armies conquering and to conquer, 
and when they are diſcomfited, thou becomeſt exceed- 
ing wrath, and ordereſt forth others to be again de- 
ſtroyed; for thy power and thy glory are without 
nd, 

Thy palace is built upon a rock, it is built upon a 
reaſury, it deheth the wind and the tempeſts, and the 
ighty wind; for its walls are of adamant, and its 
'hambers are of gold, and its grand halls are of por- 
hyry and fine gold, and precious. ſtones, It is called 
he Palace of Downing at this day. 

The merchants of thy great city, whoſe riches over- 
ow like the waters of the Nile, make offerings unto 
hee; they bring thee wealth from 'Uyre and from Sy- 
don, from the Vaſt and from the Weſt, which thou 
deigneſt to receive at their hands; then thou com- 
mandeſt thy people to repay them with the ſweat of their 
brow to all ages—ſo excellent is thy loving kindneſs 
towards them. 

Yet the poor ſhall come forward in vaſt multitudes, 
and with much complaint, and ſhall ſay unto thee, 
*F ug upon thee ! fye upon thee !” but thou ſhalt not 

aſhamed. ; | 

{And thou ſhalt take the offerings of the rich mer- 
chants, and the wealth of Tyre and Sydon, and thou 
ſhalt ſcatter them over the face of the earth, and upon 
the great waters, and in the air; then all men ſhall 

| | | be 


| 
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be aſtoniſhed, and many ſhall blame thee, but I will 
laud thy doings, I will exalt thy name without ceaſing, 

Day and night will I ſing praiſes unto thee ; Oh! 
lead me into thy ſecret places—beſtow a re/ting-place 
upon thy ſlave. EOS 

Fain would I bow me down and kiſs thy hinder 
parts, in teſtimony of my ſubmiſſion, but thy hinder 
parts are wanting ; I would pour precious ointment on 
thy beard, but thou art without a chin. Glory be to 
thee, great No-chin, for everlaſting ; thou art not of 

the children of men. 

Should the whiſperings of thy flave offend thee, mf 
mighty Sultan ! ſet thy foot upon his neck, and cruſh 
him 1n the duſt, that he may die in honour. Evenin 
death would I glorify thee. | 

Thepillars of thy power are in the remoteſt corners 
of the earth, and thy ſtrength is in many mighty men, 
At thy right hand is Dundaſophat the great Chieftain, 
and the high Prieſts, and the Elders. * 75 

The Burkites alſo, and the Fenkinſonites, and the 
Canningites, fight for thee. 

The Roſeites and the Steelites, and Reeveites, and all 
the Majoritites, uphold thee. 

And is not Loughboroboam, the wiſe lawgiver, on 
thy fide ? 

The Captain of Fifties, and the Captains of Hun- 
dreds, and the Aſſociations, and the Corporations, ſup- 

rt the moſt magnificent Sultan /! 

And thote likewiſe who have penſons, and thoſe who 
have places, and thoſe who have titles, and all who 
wiſh for them, or expect them, give countenance unto 
thee. Who then ſhall dare to reſiſt thy will: who 
ſhall peat of Reform, and not periſh ? 

The Vulpites ſhall fly before thee like the morning 
dew from the gaſes of the ſouth; their numbers are 
reduced, they are faint with their loſſes, they ſhall 
foon be cut down, be dried up and wither, 

Sheridanezar ſhall be overthrown, Greyhoiachim ſhall 


ſball fall beſide him, and none ſhall oppoſe thy pr 


greſs. 


But 
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But thou ſhalt come forth with ſackbuts and pſalte- 

ries, and all kinds of muſic, in the majefty of thy tri- 

will umph. ; : : 

The Tookites, the Hardites, and the Thelwalites, . 

Oh! with all the children of ſedition, ſhall be ſmitten with 

lace the edge of the ſword ; their bodies ſhall be quartered, 

and their limbs ſhall be fixed upon the high places, as 
a warning to all nations. 

O that I had a tongue to utter the ſentiments of my 
joy.—O that I could make known to all mea the ful- 
neſs of my delight! 

For the armies of Anarchy ſhall ſpeedily be diſperſed, 
the new Satan of Liberty ſhall be beaten down under 
cur feet, and the Kings of the carth ſhall revile him. 

The preſſes ſhall be broken, and burnt throughout 
the land, the reign of my/?ery ſhall be reſtored, the im- 
picty of reaſon be at an end, and amongſt the vulgar 
ſhall be 9rder, tranguillity, and -deſpair. 

But the rich and powerful ſhall bleſs thee, and glo- 
rify that day, ſay ing, „Let us cat, drink, and be 
merry, for now we axe ſafe.“ 

Deal with mankind as thou chooſeſt, they were 
created for thy pleaſure, thou heaven-born Sultan ! 

Thy wiſdom is beyond the wiſdom of Mahomet, 
thy greatneſs beyond his greatneſs ; he ſhall become a 
cher in thy fight. 

He ſhall recreate himſelf in the bowers of Paradiſe 
with the only hour: of his heart; he ſhall chaſe the 
wild ſtag on the banks of the Euphrates, whilſt thou 
ltalt govern in his ſtead. | 

And thou ſhalt put words into his mouth, and he ſhall 
utter them, and they ſhall be of marvellous ſtrange 
unport, which peradventure, had he been left to him- 
elf, he would never have ſpoken. | 

For thou ſhalt perſuade him to ſay that murder, ra- 
pine, and deſolation, are juſt and neceſſary, and to call 
upon Providence for aid to exterminate a nation, whilſt 
the weak and diſaffected ſhall marvel with many mur- 
mrs, and talk of a day of retribution. 

D d But 
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But thou laugheſt to ſcorn all idle talkers, ſecure in 


the plenitude of thy power. y 
O ſublime Pittander ! firſt created of beings, how el 

wonderful alto is thy memory / { 
For when it pleaſeth thee, Thou canſt forget toe. 

member, or remember to forget ! | tl 
But away with ſerious thoughts, my Sovereign! 0 

My maſter ! relax the ſine ws of thy mind, and enjoy 

the luxuries of life. v 


The ſplendid banquet is prepared for thee in the h 
Holy Ward, and Dundaſophat awaits thee. | 
I will mix the rich bowls of ſherbet with opium and t 
ſtrong ſpices, and I will pour therein abundance of wine, { 
when none ſhall ſee; and thou ſhalt drink thereof, 
and be exceeding glad. { 
When thou art drank with the beverage of bliſs, I c 
t 
{ 


will lay thee on a couch of roſes, and leave thee to 
repoſe. 
And I will watch all night in thy portal, leſt any 
harm ſhould come unto thee. . 
On the morrow I will awaken thee with new hymn; 
of delight—new ſongs of ADORATION. 
I [ Goureer.] | MUSTAPHA, 


u_ —— = ' mh 


PART II. 


HY is thy brow overcaſt, and why art thou 
_ difquieted, great maſter of the univerſe! can | 
ſorrow approach thy mightineſs, can the ſufferings of | 
ſlaves diſturb thy peace, or can the voice of general 
indignation afflict thee? Ah, no! thou art more good | 
than goodneſs, more vaſt than vaſtnefs, and more wiſe 
than wiſdom. 
Though the leaders of tay janiſſaries ſhould deſert 
thee, though the thouſands and ten thouſands and mil- 
lions whom thou payeſt, ſhould fly from thee, withdraw 
| but the light of thy countenance, and they ſhall periſh 
| cverlaſtingly; for who elſe can uphold them, magnifi- 
cont Pittander J | 
Halt 
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Haſt thou not ſworn there ſhall be no peace on earth? 
Thy right foot is on the ocean, and thy left foot is on 
the land, and the lightning of thine eyes is the flaming. 
ſword of a deſtroying angel. 

Another million of human beings fhall be cut off in 
the pride and glory of youth they ſhall die; yea, every 
one: O then be comforted | 

The ſun that riſeth in the eaft hideth himſelf in the 
weſtern wave at evening, and darkneſs overſhadoweth 
him; but thy meridian ſplendour is without end. 

Let Loughboroboam®, the great Law-Captain, contrive 
the victories of thy power; let him plan new ſieges, ſo 
ſhall thy conqueſt be ſecure. | | 

He {hall ſcatter diſmay amongſt thine enemies, he 
ſhall march into the center of their land, and lay their 
chief — in the duſt, and none ſhall deliver them; but 
the whole faction that oppoſeth thee ſhall be deſtroyed, 
they ſhall all be exterminated. 

The fathers of families ſhall be lain, the mother and 
the virgin ſhall be defloured and put to death ;—even 
ſucking babes ſhall not eſcape on that great and terrible 
day; but thy ſtrength and thy vengeance ſhall be made 
known unto all nations, and all men ſhall honour thee, 
thou moſt ſublime one ! 5 

Then the chief city of thy foes ſhall be no more; its 
palaces ſhall become the dens of wild beaſts, and there 
the lonely pelican ſhall breed, and the bittern and the 
owl ſhall abide there, and the fox and the wolf ſhall 
roam there; all ſhall be ſolitude, ſilence, and deſolation. 

Then ſhall there be much feaſting throughout thy | 
kingdom; thy people ſhell triumph, the great ſhall re- 
joice, and the lowly ſhall be full of joy;—there ſhall be 
A JOY OF WILD af/es. 

And in thoſe days Gharlefox, who had impiouſly 
dared to conteſt thy will, ſhall humble himſelf before 
thee; Sheridanezer ſhall do homage unto thee—and 
all the oppe/ites ſhall hail thee. | 

* Alluding to the Dunkirk expedition, ſuppoſed to have been 
ptanned by Lord I. 
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But the lord their ſultan is a jealous potentate: the 
magnificent Pittander ſhall wax wrath againſt them, 
and they ſhall be thrown into utter darkneſs, where 
ſhall be weeping and gnaſhing of teeth. 

The river of thy rage ſhall ſweep them away;—that 
dreadful river, the river of thy rage. 

And thoſe who have ſpoken treaſon againſt thee, and 
who were yet ſet free from before the judgment ſeat, 
ſhall be delivered over to the Reevites and the //htteites, 
and the Scotites, and the Mitfordites, to be tormented 
for ever. 

The Adairians and the great Y/indhamite ſhall revile 
them: now the latter ſha}l prophecy with much fury, 
and he ſhall call them innocent culprits, and acquitted 

felons, and thy people ſhall laugh thereat, and be exceed- 
ing merry. 

Then Hardingias ſhall come forth and ſay, O people, 
wherefore do ye laugh, and why are ye exceeding 
merry? Behold, and lo, it was not the great Vindbamite 
who ſpake theſe words, but it was 1 myſelf, even J. 

Moreover it was I who did utter theſe words, 
% Periſh Commerce, and though, peradventure, ye 
ſhould have heard the great J/indhamite ſpeak them, be 
not diſmayed: your ears deceived you—evil communi- 
cations corrupt good manners, 

Now it ſhall come to paſs, that as Hardingias repre- 
ſenteth only two ſlaves, he therefore ſhall not dread their 
rebuke, he ſhall not be confounded. 

Then the multitude, whs are like unto a herd of ſwine, 
ſhajl grunt and murmur, and not believe. 

O how glorious art thou, 61nipotent Pittander! how 
wonderful are thy ways! When thou paſſeth through 
the groves of Mecca 1 will kiſs the impreſſion of thy 
feet upon the duſt, I will gaze upon thee with admira- 
tion till I ſaint, I will die in adoring thee. 

The holy Mahomet ſuſtaineth thee, for thou offereſt 


* Mr. Hardinge fatbered thoſe remarkable words, which it 
afterwards appeared were certainly ſpoken by Mr, W. 


up 
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to him daily frankincenſe, and flattery, and myrrh; 
gold alſo and precious jewels to the only hour: of his 
heart. The mighty prophet leaveth the chaſe of beaſts 
in the black foreſt, that he may commune with thee. 
Thou art favoured beyond the ſons of men. . 

For lo! he hath appointed thee his vice-gerent upon 
earth. 
with horſes, and much people, and thou ſhalt ſtand upon 
a pinnacle of glory, and ſhalt ſwear with a loud yoice, 
as when a lion roareth, that Liberty ſhall be no more! 

But, O my ſovereign, my protector, and my joy! 
why art thou an enemy to the delights of love ? | 

Throw aſide thy maiden coyneſs, and raiſe up ſeed to 
do thee honour :. fo ſhalt thy ſeed be more numerous 
than the ſands of the ſea, or the ſtars of the firmament. 

And I will bring-unto thee a young virgin of Cir- 
caſſia, whofe poliſhed ſkin ſhall be more white than the 
tooth of the elephant. 


Her two breaſts ſhall be bunches of ripe grapes that 
wait for the preſſing. 

And her breath ſhall be a morning zephyr in the 
citron grove,. when the birds begin to pair, and the 
;pring appeareth : 

And her copious treſfes ſhall be like the beams of 
the young moon, when ſhe peepeth over the great 
waters, 

And the kiſſes of her lips ſhall be like pure honey 
taken from the cedars of Mount Lebanon. 

O turn not away from her with diſdain, reject not the 
128% hens her embraces, indulge the longings of her 
gart! 

For the poſſeſſion of her charms ſhall give a tender- 
neſs to thy nature, and humanize thy ſoul. 

Then the miracle of thy proweſs ſhall be wafted to 
the uttermoſt parts of the fa, and all the tribes of the 
earth ſhall be glad. 

And Dundaſophat ſhall glorify thee for thy good 


deeds, omnipotent Pittander / and there ſhall be much 


faſting and wine-bibbing in the Holy Mead, becauſe of 


the day of thy greatneſs, 
N Ad. 3, 


And thou ſhalt come forward with chariots, and 


Wil. 
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Wilt thou not liſten to the prayer of thy ſlave; con- 
fider that the number of thy days is nearly thirty and ſix 
years, and it is time thou ſhouldſt learn to love, 

Even the mighty Mabomet is himſelf a progenitor: 
has he not much iſſue ? 

The murder of millions, the overthrow of liberty, 


and the deſtruction of a nation, will not ſo conſole thee 


as the ſoft preſſure of beauty in the bowers of bliſs. 

Let me then fly upon the wings of the winds, and 
bring her to thine arms. | 
And ſilence ſhall guard thy chamber, and the gales 
of night ſhall be huſhed to ſleep, during the ſeaſon of 
thy myſteries. | | 

When the morning breaketh, I will fing unto you 
both a new ſong, I will heartily rejoice in the ſtrength 
of thy mightineſs. 
So ſhall I have a new title to the world's eſtcem, ſo 
{hall I find a p/ace of comfort for my age. 

Glory be to thee, ſablime ſultan. ll time ſhall be no 
more. 

{ Cpurrer. ] MUSTAPHA, 


PART III. 
MIGHTY Lord of all things, moſt excellent 


Pittander ! have compaſſion on the ſorrows of thy 
flave; alas] his adoriug heart is torn with. anguiſh, 
and his foul fickens with deſpair ; for lo]! his ſlumber 
have been viſited by. affliction, and his deep ſleep by a 


terrible viſion, 


Now it came to paſs, that as I lay upon my couch 
in the night ſeaſon, the likeneſs of a giant ſtood before 
me, and his limbs were of adamant, and his head was 
of pure gold, and he cried with a dreadful voice, ſay- 
ing, + am mankind. 

And I looked up and beheld his breaſt, which was 
of chryſtal, and his heart, which was of fire: in his 
left hand he bore a branch of olive, in his right hand 
was a deſtroying ſword-. 


On 
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On his brows he wore a cap of ſcarlet cloth, on 
which was written, Peace, good-will towards men, and 
liberty to the world. 

Then my ſpirit trembled with affright, and the hair 
of my fleſh ſtood up. 

As he ſpake, his countenance became like the coun- 


tenance of an houri, and he faid unto me, Awake, 


Muſtapha, ariſe thou ſlave ! for thine eyes are opened, 
and many marvels ſhall be revealed unto thee. . 

Then I looked forward, and beheld an immenſe 
continent at a diſtance, and methought it was called 
Europe. | 

And mighty armies were in motion, and there was 
a dreadful carnage, with groans and howlings and 
bewailings. : 

On a ſudden I faw divers Kings, arrayed in purp 
and fine linen, with crowns of precious ſtones upon 
their heads, and they marched forward with innu- 
merable hoſts, that they might conquer and deſtroy. 

And I heard the prancing of their horſe-hoofs, and 
the ſound of timbrels, and the ſhouts of triumph, as 
they ruſhed onward in the fury of their pride, 

Then they fell upon a ſingle nation, which was with- 
out a King, that they might bind the people in fetters 
of iron, vanquiſh opinion by the ſword, and divide the 
land amongſt themſelves, 

Moreover ſundry ſtrong cities ſubmitted to their 
power, and many thouſands were maſſacred, and wo- 
men, and children, and aged perſons were ſlaughtered, 
and divers war-ſhips were burnt; and on every fide 
was treachery, and fire and deſolation. 

Now the Kings who were combined againſt the fin- 
gle nation, glorified themſelves, ſaying, “ Yea, verily, 
this people alſo ſhall have a King.” | 

Then the giant ſtretched out his right arm, and 
ſmote the earth with his ſword, and ſhouted vehe- 
mently “ Come forth my armies.” fy 

And in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, the 
whole nation was in arms, even every man from the 


age 
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we of ſixteen to ſixty, and they haſtened to meet the 
Kings, and to give them battle. 

They took alſo with them ſulphur and brimſtone, 
and javelins, and ſpears, and ſcymeters, and all the im- 
plements of war. | 

The neighing of their war-horſes rent the air, their 
ſongs of victory mounted the. ſkies, 

fore them went a Spirit of Light, whoſe eyes were 
two ſuns, whoſe voice was the muſic of the ſpheres, 
and whoſe name was Liberty. 

And when the ſhrill clangor of their trumpets rat- 
tled in the gale—when the threatenings of the hoſt was 
heard, the many Kings were ſeized with a deadly fear, 
and they fled in horror and diſmay. 

Yea, their immenſe armies were every where diſ- 
comfited, they were driven to the Eaſt and to the Weſt, 
to the North, and to the South, they periſhed miſcrably 
by thouſands, and the birds of the air, and the beaſts 
of the field devoured them. 

Then the ſingle nation took unto itſelf the terri- 
tories, which had been conquered from the many 
Kings, and gave freedom to the inhabitants thereof, 
who rejoiced thereat with exceeding joy. 

And again I laoked, and faw afar off an iſland in the 
northern fea, its ports were full, of ſhips, its furface 
was covered with abundance, yet its wealth and its 
commerce were for the advantage of the few, while 
the many were in want, in ſubjection, and deſpair, 

But O my Sovereign, my Guide, how may 1 make 
known unto thee the ſequel of my vition ! | 

For as I gazed, even thou thyſelf, ſublime Pittander, 
were preſented to my view, ſeated on a throne. of ſul- 
phur, with a rod of iron in thy hand; and lo! I heard. 
thee utter thefe words: Jig people is my people, their 
treafures are my treaſures —My di ill be done.” 

Go forth, my people] and ſubdue the ſingle nation 
that hath humbled the many Kiugs, for as my ſoul 


liveth,. it. ſhall be overcome.” 


„ Now 
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« Now it is written, that ſociety to be civilized 


muſt be enſlaved, tranquillity and order muſt be en- 
forced by deſtruction and alarm, and our holy religion 
mult be eſtabliſhed by blood.“ 

« And the treaſures of my people ſhall not be ſpared, 
until the words of my mouth have been fulfilled.“ 

Then methought the great Windhamite who was 
belide thee, with exultation cried out, „ Periſh the 
proſperity of the world, for our high places be ſecure.” 

Moreover Dundaſophat, and Loughboroboam and 
all the majoritites who had found favour in thy ſight, 
exclaimed with one accord, . Amen, ſo be it.” 

Now it came to paſs, that the inhabitants of the 
iſland were poſſeſſed by an evil fpirit : and the name of 
the evil ſpirit was lucre, And they moved forward in 


madneſs and in fury to exterminate the ſingle nation, 


and they aflaulted it by famine, by corruption, and by 
the word. Nevertheleſs the ſingle nation ſmote them 
ſorely in the preſumption of their pride, drove them 
backward with ſhame, and triumphed over them. 
Then throughout that iſland was remorſe, with mur- 
murings, and lamentation. i 

But at the ſound of the murmurs, thou didſt wax 
wrath and didſt ſeize thoſe who uttered lamentations, 
and didſt cauſe them to be bound in chains, ſent to the 
uttermoſt parts of the earth, or caſt into the burnin 
hery furnace which had been prepared for all men who 
put not their truſt in thee. 

« Verily, verily,” didſt thou fay unto them © for- 
aſmuch as ye have erred in your hearts, and have not 
known my ways, neither have hearkened to'my words, 
but have received my commandments with complaint, 
{0 ſhall ye every one be chaſtized and tormented, and 
there ſhall be no ſalvation amongſt you.” 

Then ſuddenly there appeared an immenſe multi- 
tude, that advanced with much clamour, and terrible 
indignation, and they were even like unto ſwine. 


And the Swiniſh Multitude cried out and faid, 


« where is this Pittander, who would not hearken to 
our 
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our complaints in the hour of our tribulation? We 

| aſked for peace, and he gave us war—we called for f 
! reformation, and he gave us a ſcourge—we demanded 

lip Juſtice, and he laughed us to ſcorn—Away with him, b 

ö Away with him,” 

« The Lord our King is merciful and of loving 
kindneſs, him will we honour and obey; by the laws 
of our forefathers alſo will we abide, but the injuries f 
and inſults of Pittander we will not endure.” 

% Inaſmuch as he would not give ear to the voice 
of our prayer, but ſent ſpies into our habitations, and 
1gformers to watch over us, and becauſe he ſuſpended f 
the laws which had been made for our protection, and 
ruled us by artifice, and cruelty, and corruption, ſo 
ſhall he be delivered over to rebuke, and juſtice ſhall 
overtake him,” | 

« Thoſe likewiſe who have aided his projects, and 
thoſe who have ſpoken bitter things againſt us, ſhall 
account for their miſdeeds, and moreover. the mutes 
{hall not be forgotten.“ 

Then methought that thou, omnipotent Pittander ! 
wert ſtricken with fear, and thy. cheeks were wet with 
the dew of trepidation ; and all the miniſters of = 
wrath, and all the Alarmites who infeſted that ifland, 
began 1n verity to be alarmed. 

And the great Windhamite did unſay the words he | 
| had uttered in the glory of his power, but. no man 
| | f heeded him, and no man pitied him. 
| For the ſeaſon of jargon was gone and paſt, the 
[ reign of reaſon waz begun. 


After this, my protector,. my joy! I ſaw thee no 
more, even the Majoritites, and thoſe who had found 
| . favour in thy fight, diſappeared; but there was a loud 
ö outcry, with much agitation, and a terrible trampling 
| of the hoots of ſwine. 
And lo | thy 7 did ſet themſelves againſt the deeds 
C that thou hadſt done, and gave laud unto Charlefox, 


unto Sheridanezor, unto Greyhoiachim, and the op- 


W poſites. | 
'M The 
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The multitude alſo ſhouted with one accord, ſaying, 
« Glory be to Stanthopijah the good, for he likewiſe is aur 
riend, 

Then the Giant that ſtood beſide me took the olive 
bough that was in his left hand-and planted it in the 
earth, and it ſprang up, and became a mighty tree, 
the branches whereof extended to the remotelt corners 
of the wine oem the people of all nations fought re- 
fuge under its foliage. 

And there was peace, and merriment, and happi- 
neſs, and fraternity amongſt men. 

Having beheld theſe wonders, the viſion paſſed from be- 
fore mine eyes, and I found myſelf awake upon my couch. 

But O Magnificent Pittander ! be not offended with 
thy ſlave, for dreams are idle fancies, which the fool 
alone regardeth. 

The whole earth is thine, and all the inhabitants 
thereof; be not caſt down, for thy power is for ever 
and ever. | 

Even as thou haſt ſworn, ſo ſhall it come to paſs, 
the liberties of mankind ſhall periſh. . 

Then haſten to the Holy Wood with rejoicing, and 
there ſhall be ſacrifices, and banquetings, and burnt 
ofterings. , 

8 maiden from Circaſſia ſhall gaze on thee 
with dove's eyes till thy ſenſes faint amidſt delight; 
fountains of wine ſhall low round thee. 

And thy paths ſhall be ſtrewed with roſes, and 
myrtles, and Caſſia, and rich odours, 

Nor ſhall my Hymns of adoration be wanting to conſole 
thee, for evermore will I glorify thy name. 

[ Courter.] | MUSTAPHAs 


GILES JOLLUP THE KNAVE, 
AND BROWN SALLY GREEN. 
A ROMANCE, BY M. c. LEWIS. 
Doctor ſo grave and a virgin ſo bright 
Hob-a-nobbed in ſome right maraſquin: 


They ſwallow'd the cordial with trueſt delight; 
Giles Jollup the knave was juſt five ſeet in height, 
Aud four feet the brown Sally Green. 
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And as,” ſaid Giles Jollup, © to-morrow I go 

To phyſic a feveriſb land, | | 

At ſome ſix-penny hop, or perhaps the mayor's ſhow, 
You'll tumble in love with ſome ſmart city beau, 
And with him ſhare your ſhop in the ſtrand.” — 

« Lord! how can you think ſo? Brown Sally Green ſaid; 
« You muſt know mighty little of me, 

For if you be living, or if you be dead, 

I ſwear *pon my honour, that none in your ſtead, 
Shall huſband of Sally Green be. 


« And if e'er I by love or by wealth led aſide, 
Am falſe to Giles Jollup the knave, | 

God grant, that at dinner too amply ſuppli'd, 

Over eating may give me a pain in my fide ; 

May your ghoſt then bring rhubarb to phylic the bride, 
And ſend her well doſed to the grave.“ — 


To Jamaica the doctor now haſten'd for gold; 

Sally wept, till ſhe blew her noſe ſore. 

Yet ſcarce had a twelve-month elaps'd, when behold, 
A brewer quite ſtyliſh, his gig that way roll'd, 

And ſtopp'd it at Sally Green's door. 


His barrels, his bungs, aud his braſs-headed cane, 
Soon made her untrue to her vows, 

The flream of ſmall beer now bewilder'd her brain; 
He caught her while tipſy; denials were vain; 

So he carried her home as his ſpouſe. 


And now the roaſt-beef had been bleſſed by the prieſt, 
To cram now the gueſts had begun; 

Tooth and nail, like a wolf, fell the bride on the feaſt, 
Nor yet had the claſh of her knife and fork ceas'd, 
When a bell, (tas the duſiman's) tolPd & one.” 


Then firſt with amazement brown Sally Green ſound, 
That a ſtranger was ſtuck by her fide. 

His cravat and his ruffles with ſnuff were embrown'd ; 
He eat not; he drank not; but turning him round, 
Sent ſome pudding away to be fri'd. 
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Dear fir, that your peruke aſide you would lay, 


| Nor ever again was ſhe ſeen in that town, 


| Vit long liv'd the brewer, and none ſince that time 
| Te inhabit the brewhouſe preſume ; 

For old women ſay, that by order ſublime, 

| There Sally Green ſuffers the pain of her crime, 
And bawls to get out of the room. 
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His wig was turn'd forwards, and wort was his height; 
His apron was dirty to view : | 
The women, (Oh! wond'rous) were huſh'd at the ſight, 
The cats as they ey d him drew back (well they might, 
For his body was pea-green and blue. | 
Now as all wiſh'd to ſpeak, but none knew what to (ay, 
They look'd mighty fooliſh and queer; 

At length ſpoke the lady with trembling “ I pray, 


And partake of ſome ſtrong or ſmall beer.“ 


The bride ſhuts her fly trap ; the * complies, 
And his wig from his phiz deigns to pull. 

Adzooks ! what a ſquall Sally gave through ſurprize l 
Like a pig that was ſtuck, how ſhe open'd her eyes, 
When ſhe recogniz d Jollup's bare ſkull ! 


Each miſs then exclaim'd, while ſhe turn'd up her ſnout, 
« Sir your head iſn't fit to be ſeen]!“ 

The pot-boys ran in, and the pot-boys ran out, 

And could*nt conceive what the noiſe was about, 

While the doctor addre!s'd Sally Green. 


© Behold me, thou jilt-flirt! behold me,” he eri'd, 
« I'm Jollup, whom ſome call “ the knave !”? 

God grant, that to puniſh your falſchood and pride, 
You thould feel at this moment a pain in your fide 
Quick, ſwallow this rhubarb ! I'll phyſic the bride, 
And ſend her well dos'd to the grave! 


Thus ſaying, the phyſic her throat he forc'd down, 
In ſpite of whate'er ſhe could ſay; 
Then bore to his chariot the maiden ſo brown, 


Or the doctor, who whiſk'd her away. 
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With ſhrieks make the chamber reſound. 
I won't take the rhubarb !”? ſhe ſqualls in affright, 
While, a cup in his left hand, a draught in his right, 
Giles Jollup purſues her around. 

With wigs fo well powder'd, twelve doctors ſo grave, 
Dancing hornpipes around them are ſeen; 

They drink chicken broth, and this horrible ſtave 

Is twang'd thro” each noſe, « to Giles Jollup the knave, 


And his patient, the ſick Sally Green!“ 


MOCE-WISDOXY, 
SIR, | 

EING lately at a very excellent dinner, where ! 
regaled moſt luxuriouſly on a delicious diſh of 
mock-turtle, I happened to {it next to a gentleman, 
who I ſoon diſcovered to be a member of that literary 
bady called pedants : this deſcription of a ſcholar is one, 
who by means of loud vociferation, a deciſive tone of 
voice, a ſmall portion of knowledge, a copia verborum 
of hard words, and a few other requiſites, obtains in 
moſt companies the faſcinating power of attraction; and! 
obſerved, that this gentleman not only arrogated to him- 
ſelf a reſpectable importance on the ſcore of his erudi- 
tion, but that he impreſſed his audience with the ſame 
opinion with himſelf, that he really was a learned man, 
The mock-turtle and the pedant divided our atten- 
tion; and, the ſilent reſpect paid to the latter, was only 
occaſionally interrupted when a paſſing gout of exquiliie 
reliſh forced a panegyriek on the former. Thee two 
objects, thus entering the liſts of competition, intro- 
duced to my mind ideas of ſimilarity between them; the 
edant I conſidered as exhibiting a diſh of mock-wiſdom, 
as the calf's head did a diſh of mock-turtle; and as the 
culinary art had ſo managed the deception of the one 
that its perfection was allowed to be nearly, if not quite 
equal, to real turtle, ſo had the literary arts managed 
the deception of the other, as to make the mock-wiſdom 


appear an excellent ſubſtitute ſor genuine ſenſe and 
learning. 
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learning. The obſervetions produced the following re- 


ceipt: 

: A RECEIPT FOR MOCK-WISDOM, 

Take a few grains of tenſe, ſtrain them through as 
many dictionaries as you can collect together, taking care 
to ſelect none but the lighteſt particles of matter con- 
taincd in your books; a very few ſcraps of the learned 
ſciences, are however indiſpenſible, as they muſt give 
an apparent ſolidity to the whole; be careful to collect 
all your ingredients in very ſmall quantities—a little 
hiſtory, a little painting, a little muſick, a few frag- 
ments of poetry ; take as many Latin ſentences and as 
many hard words as you can find ; jumble theſe all well 
together, and throw them looſely into your head, If 
they are properly mixed, the whole will' froth up and 
float on the ſurface of the brain, 


St. James's Chron, ] 
——— 
THE GREEN-ASS. 
MR. EDITOR, 
TH your permiſſion, I wilt tell you a ſhort 
ſtory: a widow, ſomewhat advanced in years, 
had, in order to ſoothe her ſorrows for the laſs of her 
firſt huſband, reſolved to take a ſecond. A ſmart young 
fellow in the neighbourhood ſo occupied her thoughts, 
that ſhe made a female friend the confidant of her deter- 
mination, provided that any means could be found to 
lence the tittle tattle of the town on fo diſproportionate 
a connection. Nothing {© eaſy, replied the friend, *tis 
true you will be ridiculed; you will be the ſubject of 


| ballads and epigrams for a fortnight, but in a month you 
| and your marriage will be as little attended to as laſt 


O 


| year's almanack. I will engage even that yonder jack- 


: S4 Ar 
as on the common ſhall be the means of quieting the 


tongues of ſcandal in a few hours. A jack-aſls ſilence 
Icandal? You jeft, ſure. No, I am perfectly in ear- 
neſt, therefore marry as ſoon as you pleaſe, and leave 


the reſt to me. 
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The widow required no very urgent remonſtrances to 
induce her to comply with her inclination. The cere. 
mony was performed, and all the wags of the neigh. 
bourhood were afſembled round about the door of the 
happy couple, to indulge their raillery and mirth. In 
the midſt of the merriment, an aſs comes ſuddenly round 
the corner, of the colour of a parroquet. The nuptial 
door is deſerted, and every eye and tongue is engaged 
on this prodigy. A green-aſs! who the De—] could 
have thought of ſuch a ſtrange production where, in 
the name of wonder, could it come from ? From Green- 
land, to be ſure, ſays the barber of the village, who had 
been a traveller, or elſe from the Cape de Verd—I re- 
member ſeeing a herd of them; they are as green as 
graſs while they are young, but turn as yellow as ſaf- 


ron when they are old. Depend upon it, ſays an old wo- 


man, this green-aſs portends ſome miſchief; I remem- 


ber myſelf a white black-bird appearing when I was a 


girl, and that ſame year there was a rot among the ſheep, 
and the weather-cock on the church ſteeple was ſtruck 
by lightning. . 

The widow's friend, in ſhort, completely gained her 
point, and the green-afs ſo effectually employed the at- 
tention of the neighbourhood, that the wedding was as 
much forgot as if it had never been performed. 

But a ſtory, Mr. Editor, is but a barren rhapſody, 
unleſs it admits of an application. The miniſterial 
ſeriblers then, act the part of the widow's friend, and 
Lady Jerſey is the green-aſs. If ill- timed and ill- com- 
bined meaſures 4 ae their neceſſary effects - misfor- 
tune and diſaſter. If the public indignation is rouſed 
at expeditions, madly concerted, and ruinouſly conduc- 
ted; if all the miniſterial prophecies turn out to be ab- 
ſurd and childith chimeras, a moſt effectual method is 
ingeniouſly adopted by two of the hireling prints, to di- 
vert the public mind from theſe calamitous objects, by 
a column of paragraphs on the conduct of Lady Jerſey. 
This is ſo palpable an artifice, that it is reallyaſtoniſhing 


how long the nation has ſuffered itſelf to be the dupe of 
it; 
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it; or that it has never occurred to them, that the whole 
of this repetition of -abuſe and ridicule on the character 
of an individual, while Europe is teeming with porten- 
tous and dire events, is nothing more than the ſecond 
edition of 


Morning Poſt. ] - THE GREEN-ASS» 


NEW TAX-GATHERERS. 


JE obſere in ſeveral. of, the papers, that another 
| loan is to be raiſed. Sir, we hope that it will 
be a forced loan; for, if it is, we ſhall beg leave to offer 
our ſervices to the Miniſters as Collectors. We are 
perfectly well qualified for the buſineſs, having been 


long in the habit of collecting forced loans; and indeed 


there ſeems to be ſomething ſimilar and congenial to 
the plans of the Miniſter, and in the purſuits of his de- 
voted ſervants. He ſays to the monied men, “Grant 
me a voluntary loan: if you do not, I ſhall inſiſt upon 
a forced loan.“ Now, Sir, what do we ſay to thoſe 
whom we meet with but, © Give us your money peace- 
ably: if you do not, we will take it from you by force.” 
Oh! there can be no doubt that the Right Hon. Gen- 


tleman, as he reads this, will, with the greateſt plea= 


ſure, avail himſelf of the ſervices of the very ancient 
and renowned corps of 


(Morning Poſt. ] HIGHWAYMEN, 


$0NG . 
SUNG ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF MR. Fox's 


BIRTH-DAY, BY CAPTAIN MORRICE. 
HE riſing Sun of Freedom, with radiant juſtice 


l crown'd, 33. 
Now burſts in bright effulgence, and ſpreads its bleſ- 
ſings round 
Creation's ſons rejoicing, receive the welcome light, 
While Gad unchains the fettered. world, and Mature 
claims her right. 
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CHORUS. 
Then, hail celeſtial Liberty! fly round this mortal ſphere 
And, in thy bleſt redeeming courſe, unchain thy children 
+ | -Bere. 
Soon o'er this ſuff ring iſland, in Freedom once ſo bleſt, 
This vital beam returning, ſhall cheer the Briton's 
breaſt ; 
Vain is the impious arm of pow'r, or craft of tott'ring 
pride, 
To ſtop the heav'n directed ray, or turn its courſe aſide. 


Tho' foul Corruption's baſeneſs hath /o/d our iſie to war, 

'Tho' deeds of dire deſtruction awhile have laid us low; 

The hour comes on, when Britain's ſon's their bleſſings 
ſhalt regain, | 

And hard Oppreſſion's iron rod, be broken here again. 


Through each eventful zra, that ſounds in Britiſh ſong, 

To Roman, Saxon, Norman, Dane, whoe'er the ſway 
belong, 

Still ſtruggling Freedom reſtleſs burn'd, unconquer'd 
by controul, 


And while the body bent to fate, more firmly roſe the ſoul, 


It matters not what ſafeguard the tools of pow'r deviſe, 

Swords, edicts, chains, or bribes, on which ſtill tyrant 
ſway relies; 

They feel their coming fate, and know, tho' force up- 
holds their guilt, 

One Britih moment ſtrikes to duſt the works their fears 
have built. 


E'en in this deadly moment, when force and fraud 
combin'd, | 
Have fopp*'d the breath of Freedom, and—broke the 

Britiſb mind; 

The buried ſpark, retouch'd by Heav'n, and piercing 
- "thro' the ſtrife, | | 
Shall from the grave of Freedom burſt, and—/rght us 
back to life ! | | | 


*Tis thus, the God of Britain, in danger ever faves, 
Still Fate renews our Freedom, when grants doom us 


ſlaves, 
They 


nn. 
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They cruſh her in our vices down, but when our 
virtues join, 


obn ſerves her cauſe on Runnymede, and James upon 

the Boyne. 

Oh! give me life, ye powers, that happy hour to meet, 

When ſtrangled Freedom breathes again, in this her 
ancient ſeat; 

When, 'ſtead of tame degen'rate ſloth, the patriot flame 
inſpires ; 

And Britiſh boſoms glow again, with all their father's 
fires. | 


Of times I view in fancy, the burſting blaze expand, 

and fee the electric ſpirit fly, like lightning o'er the land; 
dee all the jealous fervour rage; the virtuous tumult roar, 
And hear th* avenging Phalanx ſay—Thus flood our fires 


before. 
Then cheer'd by Britiſh ſtory, let's meet the coming day, 
When Heav'n's correcting mercy ſhall ſcourge the 
fiends away; 


\ breath can blaſt their tyranny, a touch unlooſe the 


chain 
And when they fall, as fall they muſt, we [ive redeem'd 


again. 


Oh Liberty! from traitors, avert our country's death! 

Watch o'er this natal moment, that gave thy champion 
breath, 

Preſerve through England's dangers, this great, this 
Britiſh mind, 

ind, midſt the diſmal wreck of ſtate, leave Fox to ſave 
mankind. 


A JOURNAL OF EVENTS, 

WHICH WE MIGHT HAVE EXPECTED, IF THE JACOBIN 
PARTY HAD SUCCEEDED IN THEIR ATTEMPTS T0 
OVERTHROW THB GOVERNMENT OF THIS. COUNTRY. 
FOR A WEEK, 


iſt July, 1794. 8 
HIS day, citizen C **# reported to the Britiſh 


J convention, that he had diſcovered a diſtant re- 
ation of royalty, whom the committee of public ſafety 


— 
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had negligently overlooked. —Reſolved, that he be im 
mediately delivered over to the revolutionary tribunal. 
Several clergymen, who had been detected in the act. 


of preaching the goſpel, were included in the ſame re- 
ſolution. 


24 July. — Margaret White, aged 79, was guillotined 


with 47 others. Her crime was of the blackeſt nature; 
in having given relief to three of her grand-children, 
who were in a ſtate of accuſation. 

3d July, —The convention received the report of 
the ſtate of the priſons; when it appearing, that no 
more priſoners could poſſibly be contained'in them, or- 
dered, That on Wedneſday next, a goal-delivery take 
place; to be conducted by two commiſſioners, ap- 
pointed by the republick, who ſhall decide, whom it 
is proper to ſpare, and whom it is proper to guillotine, 

heir power of mercy not to extend to ſuch as are 
deſcended from peers, or bear the family name of any 
ſuch peers, nor to thoſe who have any property, real 
or perſonal, in the ſtate; and that in the mean time all 
criminals, who ſhall be apprehended, be confined in 
the Temple of Liberty. 1 

4th July. — The peſt-fields, (formerly Carnaby-Mar- 
ket) were opened to receive the bodies of ſuch as had 
been guillotined the preceding week, the people having 
more occaſion for burying- places than markets. The 
heat of the weather conſpiring with the carnage to in- 
fect the air, great danger of a plague. 

5th July. —Fifty-four perſons guillotined. A hair- 
dreſſer apprehended for an attempt to attain ſovereignty; 
which was clearly proved, from his having been heard 
to ſay, that he had gained a crou n that day by dreſſing 
ſome of the convention. ' he revolutionary tribunal 
enjoined to make ſtrict ſearch for thoſe members who 
had conſpired to advance this man to the throne. 

6th July. Loud complaints for want of proviſions. 
An addreſs from Sh——d, praying that the convention 
would take ſuch meaſures as in their wiſdom they 
thought beſt, to annihilate all thoſe who complain of 
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want of any kind, and that they would decree poverty 


1 counter-revolutionary quality. A mutiny among the 
ſoidiers quelled by oubling their pay. 

7th Fuhy.— The national commiſſioners proceeded to 
xccute their office: liberated ſeven, ordered for exe- 
cution 470, who were guillotined in the courſe of fix. 
hours and a half. Thanks voted to the public execu- 
tioner, for his zeal and diſpatch. Eight thouſand more 
of the French landed, to take poſſeiion of thoſe towns 
which were granted them by treaty, for their aſſiſtance 
in the revolution. The people very clamorous—Freſh 
rumours of plots—A riot in the city—A riſing in the 
North A deſcent in the Weſt—Confuſions, uproars, 
commitments, guillotinings, &c. &c.— Tom Paine ap- 
pointed dictator for the preſent, 1 

Tu Fupiter, r any hujus urbis atque imperii 
dere nominavimus, Hunc et Hujus ſocios, a tuis ary ce- 
teriſque templis, a tectis urbis, ac mœnibus, a vita for- 
tuniſque civium omnium, arcebis; et omnes bonorum 
inimicos, hoſtes patriæ, latrones Italiæ, ſcelerum fœdere 
inter ſe, ac nefaria ſocietate conjunctos, æternis ſup- 
pliciis vivos, mortuoſque mactabis. . 

[ St. Fames's Chron. ] | 


BEAR-LEA DING. 
six, 


KNOW not whether it hath ever happened in your 
lot, but I am perſuaded it hath happened often in 
that of many of your correſpondents, to fill the honour- 
ze and neceſſary office of bear-leader. If you have, 
zou will fully comprehend the expediency of the plan 
am about to propoſe, 


But in caſe there ſhould be any of your readers ſo 


deplorably ignorant as not to underſtand what I mean 
by a bear-leader, give me leave to explain the mean- 
ing of the tern. 


couſins ; 


CICERO IN CATILINAM. 


| A bear-leader, then, is a good-na- 
tured inhabitant of London, who receives once a year, 
v7 perhaps oftener, a viſit from half a dozen country 
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couſins ; whom he is under the neceſſity of accompany. 
ing to all public amuſements, and to whom he muſt 
ſhew all public exhibitions, between Weſtminſer. 
Abbey and Greenwich Hoſpital one way, and between 
Vauxhall and Sadler's-Wells the other way. He muſt 
attend them every day and night, during their ſtay in 
town, whatever other engagements of bufineſs, &c, 
may be preſſing; and all this he muſt do with the 
greateſt pleaſure and good humour imaginable ; albeit, 
any appearance to the contrary notwithſtanding, he 
withes them all at the dl, — regrets that they did 
not break their necks in coming to town. | 

Such, Sir, is a bear-leader. Now, Sir, it will not 
require much eloquence to prove that this is, to a 
citzen, of London particularly, a very inconvenient 
and troubleſome office, For, Sir, not to ſpeak of the 
loſs of time, and of the expence, there are very few 
men in London qualified for the office, from another 
conſideration z namely, their not having ſeen the fights 
themſelves. And 1 hold it as very ſound doctrine that 
a man who has never ſeen the inſide of St. Paul's or 
the Abbey, is very ill-qualified to ſhew them to 


ſtrangers; eſpecially as ſtrangers are apt to aſk queſ- 


tions, and it appears very aukward not to be able to 
ſatisfy the demands of curioſity, about matters with 
which we are preſumed, from local habitation, to have 
a perfect acquaintance, If to this you will add what 
J have already hinted, reſpecting the loſs of time and 
buſineſs, (very ſerious things to a man who knows 
what pounds, ſhillings, and pence mean,) I hope you 
will agree with the plan I am about to propoſe. 
There are a great many idle gentlemen and ladies 
about town, who are at a great loſs to diſpoſe of their 
time, and whoſe means are but ſcanty, I would have 
a few of the moſt public ſpirited, and beſt informed of 
them, obtain a charter, incorpbrating them as the 
worſhipful company of bear-leaders. All ſtrangers, 
who with to ſee fights, ſhould have only to ſend to 


their office, or hall, informing the clerk, that they 
want 
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want a bear-leader for the day, or the week, or any 
given time. This bear-leader to attend the ſaid ſtran- 
gers to all public places, and point out to them what 
is worthy to be ſeen; or, what is often as great an ob- 

een. Their 
reward ought to be a per centage out of the money 
paid at the doors of all public places; or in caſes where 
no money is demanded, as in caſes of ſhopping, at- 
tending auctions, or a ſail on the river, ſo much per 
hour. 

t is incredible what a relief ſuch a ſociety would be 
to the quiet and induſtrious inhabitants of London; 
aud how muck more glad they would be to fee their 
country friends upon ſuch terms. Beſides, conſider the 
many advantages a ſenſible, well-informed, and hand- 
{nec-looking bear-leader might enjoy, by being the 
Ciceroni to a rich country family. But this by the bye. 

Nor let it be thought that the office of bear-leader 
would diſgrace any of the ladies and gentlemen [I have 
propoſed to fill it. Beſides its dignity and importance, 
it would neceſſarily require a great deal of knowledge, 
hiſtorical, nolitical civil, military, and religious. The 
l-ar-leader ought, for example, to know the hiſtory 
of all thoſe famous philoſophers, generals, admirals, 
divines, poets, &c. whoſe monuments are in Welt- 
minſter-Abbey ; and be able to tell, what few of them- 
ſelves perhaps could tell, if they were living—hoaw 
they came therè ] | 
He ought to be, likewiſe, a tolerable architect— 
at leaſt he ought to know a cornice from a > » gh and 
not talk, as the old woman at Blenheim uſed to do, 
who, ſpeaking of the houſe, ſaid that the vings were 
thought not be portioned to the diſſenter- 

His knowledge of painting, too, ought to be con- 
ſderable. It is ſhocking to hear the Ciceronis in our 
n0blemen's houſes, talking of Paul Varniſb, Hannibal 
Scratch-eye, and of a piece done by Michael and the 
Angel. | 

But 
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But it would be endleſs to recount all the qualifica. 
tion of this office. For brevity's ſake, I thall juſt 
mention that he ought to be as much of a herald as to 
know © what nobleman's coach that is paſſing;“ and 
as much of a man of conſequence as to know © who 
that is with the /ar and the glaſs eye that's juſt paſſing 
through Piccadilly! Country people like mightily to 
ſee a lord—and if they have had the good fortune to 
peep at a couple of du#es, or a prince, it is ſomething 
to talk about when they return home. Nor ought a 
bear-leader to be devoid of religion. He ought to 
know the names of all the churches, who is the beſt 
preacher, and where the beſt organ is. He ought like. 
wiſe to be acquainted with the ſaints from whom they 
take their names, and be able to deſcant with great 
fluency on St. Margaret Pattens, and St. Andrew Un- 
derſhaft—and it would do him ſome credit were he able 
to tell who St. Sepulchre was, 

But, Mr. Baldwin, as I perceive I have exceeded 
the uſual bounds of my epiſtolary efforts, I conclude, 
and am, Sir, your's, &c. 

[ St. James's Chron.) A RETIRED BEAR-LEADER, 


EXISTING CIRCUMSTANCES, 


TRANCE has made peace with Spain, they ſay, 
| Good lack-a-day | 
Britain will not make peace, they ſay, 
Good lack-a-day ! 
Then let us fight, John Bull will pay | 
| «al Good lack-a-day 


The Ruſſian fleet is on its way, 
| Good lack-a-day | 
France will be conquered yet, they fay, 
en ene, 
Ireland is angry and uneaſy, 


Good lack-a-daiſ) 
Good lack-a-daiſy 
'The 
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lifica- The times are bad, the weather hazy, ' 

yo "Good lack-a-daiſy ! 

| as to Poor men can't wear a powder'd jazey, ; 

ur i Good lack-a-daiſy ! 

© whol The poor are ſtarv'd, the rich are lazy, | 

afling Good Jack-a-daiſy ! 

ily to When will proſperity and peace come back ? 

Ine to No man can tell, good lack, good lack | 

thing [Telegraph.] CRAMBO. 

1ght a  —— | 

MY LOTTERY PROPHETS, 

* —_- aww Corniger Hammon | 

g * Et dudum taciti rupere ſilentiæ Delphi. CLAU DEAN. 

70 8 bis - 'r ( 7 0 . hi h fi | 

os Bhs: A this 1s the eaſon of inſurance, in which fortunes 

ts are promiſed to the bold and the confident, I wiſh | 
to be ſatisfied, if any of your readers can inform me on 

il what foundation it is ſafeſt to rely for ſucceſs, and 

clude, which of the various modes of diſcovering a lucky 


\DER, 


ay, 
2-day 


a-day | 
a- day 
a-day 


action in life, which comprehended a figure in it, was 


number has been found moſt profitable by thoſe who 
have adopted it. I am ignorant whether the viſions 
of the day be entitled to more reſpect than the dreams 
of the night; whether it be better, in the purſuits of 
chance, to be watchful, or to ſlumber; and though I 
have ſeen ſomething of the effects of each ſtate, I am 
yet unable to balance their advantages or diſadvantages, 

Among thoſe who are awake to their intereſt, my 
footman, Thomas, deſerved the foremoſt rank. Ns 


indifferent to him ; but his ruin was decided by the 
croſs poſition of a knife and fork on the plate of a ma- 
thematician, Nothing could be more obvious than 
that the Roman numeral X was here intended to be 
repreſented : and thus diſtinguiſhed by the communi- 


| 
a- da) cation of the fates, he expended ſo much of his own 
daiſy! and of my property on the Pythagorean number 10, 
was that, like Pythagoras himſelf, he was forced to run 
A100 away from home, His ſucceſſor ſaw wealth revealed 


'I he Ff to 
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to him in two parallel ſilver ſpoons, which he inter. 
preted, according to the Arabic table of cyphers, to 
ſignify No. 11; but the oracle failed, and he found, in 
the proſecution of his golden views, that my ſpoons 
could be more uſefully employed than merely as types 
and ſymbols. The reverend Curate of our pariſh 
preached a ſermon on the following Sunday, in which 
he inveighed againſt the danger of this epidemic diſtem- 
per: and if his ſermon wrought little, he had no rea. 
ſon to complain that his text was unobſerved; for it 
was carefully noted down by my ſervants, and my cook 
inſured the number of the chapter, my houſe-matd that 
of the verſe. Nor is ihcir ill ſucceſs mentioned in the 
neighbourhood, without fome reflection on the Parſon 
for his ignorance, or his nialignity, in thus milleading 
thoſe who placed confidence in him. 

In the houſe oppoſite to my own, the night is the 
time of ſairy inſtruction. No one there lies down to 
ſeep who does not hope to be diiturbed by dreams and 

| calculations—repole is not there the object of going to 
if bed. Their walls are chalked with illegible charac- 
| ters, which it is the labour of the day to decypher ; 
| yet I do not hear that they have been more lucky than 
their leſs labor ious competitors, who work only in the | 
{ day-time, A dream ſometimes miſcarries, becaule the | 
dreamer lay on his left fide; ſometimes becauſe he had 
negiigently turned on his back. It. is ſometimes with- | 
out effect, becauſe the figures cannot be read; and at | 


. . © * 
other times it is miſinterpreted from their doubtful po- 


ſition. , 
* . * . { 
There is a third claſs of inſurers, who, neither truſt- 
ing to the deluſions of the day, nor the night, woo a | 
particular number by long attachment, and unſhaken | 
| 


ms 


conſtancy. Thus 8 is preferred by ſome, becauſe it 
is the ſmalleſt cube, and 9 by others for its myſtic 
properties. The folly of theſe perſons, if not inno- 


cent in its conſequences to them, is at leaſt venial from 
authority. The guincunx of Brown has furniſhed the f 
world with motives for admiring No. 5; and Macro- { 


bius 
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bius waſtes the time of his reader in monſtrous com- 
endations of No. 7. But leſt II iſlead 
meunadlons OL O. 7 ur — may Mmlllea your 
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readers into partiality for this number, let me obſerve 


that one of the reaſons why Macrobius is enraptured 
with it, is, becauic it is compoſed of 1 with 6, and 2 
with 5, and 3 with 4, each of which numbers, ſays the 
learned author, is perfect in itſelf, and has its particu- 
lar merits. | 

I am well aware of the difficulty of deciding between 
ſuch contrary ſyſtems; but I doubt not that ſome of 
your correſpondents will furniſh me with a motive of 
preference ; and as I live in a village, where all can 
propheſy on this obſtruſe ſubject, I am unwilling to 
appear leſs learned, or leſs confident than my neigh- 


bours. 
[True Briton.] B. A. 


LETTER FROM DR. FRANKLIN TO MADAME B##, 


WRITTEN AT PASSEY, NEAR PARIS, 


OU perhaps recollect, Madam, when we lately 
ſpent ſo happy a day in the delightful gardens of 
Moulin Joli, with the amiable ſocisty who relided there, 
that I {topped in one of the walks, and permitted the 
conpany to paſs on without me, 

We had been ſhewn an infinite number of dead flies 
of the ephemeron ſpecies, the ſucceſſive generations of 
which, it is faid, are born and die in the ſame day. 

I happened to perceive, on a leaf, a living family en- 
raged in converſation. You know, Madam, I under- 
Itand the language ſpoken by every ſpecies of animals 
inferior to our own; and the very cloſe application I 
give to the ſtudy of chem, is perhaps the beſt excuſe I 
can offer for the little proficiency I have made in your 
charming language. 

Curioſity led me to liſten to the converſation cf theſe 
little creatures; but, from the vivacity peculiar to their 
nation, three or four of them ſpoke at once, and I could 
ſcarcely learn any thing from their diſcourſe, I under- 


ſtood, 
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ſtood, however, from ſome broken ſentences which ! 


caught now and then, that they were warmly diſputing 
about the merit of two foreign muſicians, a drone and a 
gnat; and that they appeared to ſpend their time in theſe 
debates with as little concern for the brevity of life, as 
if they had been ſure of living for a whole month, 
« Happy people!” faid I to myſelf, © you certainly 
ive under a wiſe, equitable, and moderate government; 
ſince no public grievances call forth your complaints, 
and your only ſource of difpute is the perfection or im- 
perfection of foreign muſic.“ 

I left them ſoon after, in order to obſerve an aged 
ephemeron with grey hairs, who, perched ſolitary on a 
leaf, was talking to himſelf. His ſoliloquy will, I be- 
lieve, amuſe that amiable friend to whom I am indebted 
for the moſt agreeable of my recreations, the charms of 
animated converſation, and the divine harmony of mu- 
ſical execution. | 

« It was the opinion, “ ſaid he, © of the learned phi- 
loſophers of our race, who lived and flouriſhed before 
us, that this vaſt world itſelf could not ſubſiſt more than 
eighteen hours; and that opinion to me appears to have 
ſome foundation, ſince, by the motion of the great Ju- 
minary that gives life to the whole nation, and which 
in my time has, in a perceptible manner, declined con- 


ſiderably towards the ocean that bounds the earth, it 


mult neceſſarily terminate its courſe at that period, be 
extinguiſhed in the waters that ſurround us, and deliver 
up the world to cold and darkneſs, the infallible fore- 
runners of death and univerſal deſtruction. J have lived 
ſeven hours in theſe eighteen; it is a great age, amount- 
ing to no leſs than four hundred and twenty minutes, 

How few of us live ſo long | 
« I have ſeen whole generations ſpring up, flouriſh 
and diſappear. My preſent friends are the children and 
grand-children of the friends of my youth, who, alas! 
are no more, and whom I muſt ſoon follow; for, in 
the ordinary courſe of nature, I cannot expect, though 
ul 
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in good health, to live more than ſeven or eight mi- 
nutes longer. 

« What avail at preſent all my labours, all my fa- 
tigues, to accumulate a proviſion of ſweet dew, which 
{ ſhall not live long enough to conſume? What avall 
the political diſcuſhon in which I am engaged for the 
ſervice of my countrymen, the inhabitants of this buſh; . 
or my philoſophical enquiries, devoted to the welfare 
of the ſpecies in general? In politics, what are laws 
without manners ? 

« A courſe of minutes will render the preſent ge- 
neration as corrupt asg the ancient inhabitants of. other 


F buſhes, and, of conſequence, as unhappy. And in phi- | 


on a 

be. loſophy, how flow is our progreſs ! Alas! art is long, 
bted and life is ſhort! My friends would conſole me with 

$ of the name which, they ſay, I ſhall leave behind me. | 
nu- They tell me I have lived long enough for glory and 1 


for nature. But what is fame to an ephemercn that if 
will be no longer in exiſtence ? What will hiſtory be- 1 
come, when, at the eighteenth hour, the world itſelf 1 
will be drawn to a cloſe, and be no longer any thing \ 
but a heap of ruins, | N 4 

« For myſelf, after having made ſo many buſy re- 1 
ſearches, the only real bleſſings that remain to me, are, 1 
the ſatis faction of having ſpent my life with the view ö 
of being uſeful; and with pleaſing converſation in a 1 
ſmall number of good lady ephemeras, and now and | 
then the captivating ſmiles of Madame BE, and thg. 
twect tounds of her forte piano.“ 


— 


THE TIIREE CURSES. 
HRE E Curſes, in three diff ' rent ages born, 
Have held our Nation up to public ſcorn: - 
rirſt Var—baſe Civil War—in one great flood, 
Delug'd the Nation with its native blood. 
Nexc Superſtition came, with holy air, 
Bedeck'd with relics, and pretending pray'r: 
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This then became a prieſt-rid, pious nation, 
Jill haughty Henry wrought a reformation ; 
Next ſee a monſter, arm'd with harpy claw, 
And peſtilential breath, ycleped Law— 

In parchment wrapp'd he came, all ſcribbled o'er 
With words of dire import and horrid lore ; 
Parents with children meet in wordy war, 

And all men bow before the wrangling bar. 

The force of Vengeance could no farther go 


To make a third, ſhe join'd the former two. 
[ Chronicle. ] | 


DIALOGUE ., 


BETWEEN A FREEHOLDER AND HIS REPRESENTATIVE IN 
PARLIAMENT, 


Freeholder. 
H ESE are mighty bad times. They grow worſe 
and worſe. You are our Parliament-man, and 
I wiſh you would endeavour to mend them. 

Repreſentative. I am "ry deſirous to mend them.— 
What would you have me do? 

F. Do! why in the firſt place I would have you 
vote for peace, and tell Mr, Pitt to play off no more 
of his ſhuffling tricks, but to ſet about the work ſin- 
cerely. | 

R. Tell Mr. Pitt! If I were to deſire Mr. Pitt to 
make peace in any other way than he pleaſes, Mr. 
Wilberforce would accuſe me of wiſhing to behead the 
King. 

F Then I am certain ke would accuſe you very 
falſely. | | 

K. But that is the ſtile of argument now ſet up, and 
an independent Member muſt not ſpeak, but as it pleaſes 
'he Miniſter, otherwiſe. he will be accuſed of treaſon; 
and you muſt be ſenſible that no man likes to be ac- 


cuſed of treaſon. 


F. I am very ſenſible of that; but how the deuce 
R. By 


can you be accuſed of treaſon ? 
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R. By the new plan of argument. When Mr. 
Fox, judging by the acts and relying on the declara- 
tions of the Iriſh and Britiſh Government, warned 
Miniſters of the dangerous ſituation of Ireland, he was 
2ccuſed by Mr. Wilberforce of making an inflamma- 
tcry ſpeech, tending to produce commotions in that 
country, and to invite the French to invade it; and 
Lord Dillon, following up Mr. Wilberforce's idea, 
has actually attributed the late attempt on Ireland to 
Mr. Fox's ſpeeches. This is accuſing Mr, Fox of 
treaſon ; and although I think Mr. Fox ſpoke nothin 
but truth, and gave very wholeſome advice, yet 
have not courage to encounter a charge of treaſon, 
though for the good of my country, 

F. Then if you cannot ſpeak for peace, will you 
demand that the war may be conducted with ability ? 

R. I dare not. For according to Mr. Wilberforce's 
argument, expoſing the incapacity of Miniſters would 
be encouraging the enemy to continue hoſtilities, and 
even encouraging them to make a deſcent on the Eng- 
iſh coaſt. 

F. What! won't you cenſure Lord Spencer, for al- 
lowing the French fleets to eſcape? Won't you tell 
his Lordſhip he may know ſomething of old books, but 
he is totally unfit to direct our Admiralty > 

X. Oh! treaſonable! Mr. Wilberforce would 
charge me point blank with inviting the French again 
to invade Ireland, by ſhewing they had nothing to fear 
from our navy, the directors of it being either negli- 
gent, ſtupid, or ignorant blockheads. 

F. Well: this is very hard. No redreſs! As you 
muſt not meddle with war or peace, ſurely you may 
endeavour to protect private property. I hold a good 
deal of India ſtock, and you muſt know that I think 
Government uſe our Company very ill. Miniſters 
will ſeize all into their own hands. They drag the 
Directors and bully the Proprietors into any meaſure 
they pleaſe. They lord it over our property as if it 
Were not our own, and make us give them juſt what- 

ever 
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ever they chuſe. They are alienating the affections 
of our army, and they will ruin our whole concern,— 
Surely, you may interfere on this ſubject ? 

R. The moſt dangerous of all. It would be inf. 
nuated that I have deſigns againſt the commercial pro- 
ſperity of the country, and Mr. Wilberforce would 
ſay I was deſirous of alienating our valuable poſſeſſions 
in the Eaſt, by fowing diſcontent among the Directors 
and Protectors at home, and diſaffection among the 
Company's officers abroad. 

F. My eldeſt fon died lately in the Weſt Indies of 
the yellow fever, and Tom is now on the eve of being 
ſent off, Will you not endeavour to fave the thou- 
ſands of our brave countrymen, ſent to conquer ruined 
plantations and uſeleſs iſlands, from a horrid and un- 
timely grave? 

R. That would be with-holding the neceſſary forces, 
in order to allow the French to conquer our iſlands, in 
Mr. Wi ilberforce's opinion. 

F. But the money ſent to the Emperor without the 


conſent of Parliament. 


R. I dare not mention it. If I do, Mr. Wilber- 
force will ſay T am ſecretly paid by the French to diſ- 
guft and alienate the Emperor from our alliance, that 
he may make peace with France, a meaſure which wil 
enable the French to invade this country. 

F. Then our enormous and accnmulating debt and 
taxes 


R, Would you have me charged with a deſign of 


ſowing diſcontent, and making the people inſenſible to 
the bleſſings of our preſent Adminiſtration. 

F. The inſupportable dearneſs of proviſions 

R. Stop! Mr. Wilberforce will turn up his eyes, 
and vow it is high treaſon to inflame the people, by 
mentioning that ſulyect. 

F. Well, then, the bills 

R. A thouſand treaſons! Would you allow the 
people to ſpeak, when they can ſcarcely get food? — 
Would you permit them to open their mouths, 2 

they 
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ions they have nothing with which to fill them? Mr. Wil- 
1,— berforce would move my committal to the Tower for 
; ſticring up rebellion. 

inſt. PF. He would? 

pro- N. Ves, indeed, he would; and Lord Dillon, re- 


ould peating Mr. Wilberforce's ſpeeches, would ſwear it 
ions was all true, that a Jacobin, a rebel, a regicide, &c. 
tors would be attacked in the ſame manner in which Mr. 


the Fox has been ſo falſely calumniated. 
F. Then is it ſeditious to find fault with any mea- 


$ of ſure of Government? 
eing R. High treaſon ! According to Mr. Wilberforce, 
10U- it is high treaſon to preſume to adviſe a heaven-born 
ned Miniſter, or io dare to ſay the people are diſcontented. 
un- F. Dare you not ſpeak your mind in Parliament on 
| any ſubject ? | 


ces, R. Oh yes! We debate with the utmoſt freedom, 
mn and may vote with the utmoſt independence on Canal 
bills. 
the F. Oh! Lord — 
FK. I am very ſorry for your ſituation. I know the 
der- Wi times are particularly diſtreſſing to you. Can] help a 
di- WF C:nal bill of 3 through the Houſe, or do any other 


hat little job to ſerve you? 

Vil F. Oh! Lord, I never till now was convinced of 
the neceſſity of a Parliamentary Reform. | 

and Morning Poſt.] (Exit. 
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MR. BALDWIN, 
[ OBSERVED lately, in ſome of the papers, (whe- 


J ther in your's, or not, I do not at preſent remem- 
ber) a kind of ſatirical piece, in which a Frenchman 
recommends to the Pariſians to feed their children with 
cats milk, to render them expert and active dancers, 
daneing being to the French the whole duty of man.— 


3 
But, Sur, as I am one of thoſe who conſider the pre- 
lent 
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ſent generation as only apes of thoſe which are pal, | 
have diſcovered that this advice, which is given in jet, 
was formerly a matter of very ſerious experience,— 
Father Verani, who publiſhed three huge volumes cn 
education and morality, in the year 1710, gravely men. 
tions a child, who having been nurſed with goat 
milk, could not forbear leaping at all times, when he 
grew in years; and another, who, having been nurſe 
with /o milk, took always great delight in walloy. 
ing in the mire, 
ow, Sir, as I conſider this as very reſpectable au. 
thority, (for who can doubt the veracity of a man why 
who has writtten three folio volumes ?) I have been 
wondering that a ſcheme which promiſed to be very 
uſeful, could not have been extracted from the hints 
of Father Verani. The expence of keeping animal; 
of all kinds is now very great, but if we can make men 
perform all the buſineſs of animals, how vaſt a ſaving 
would it be? I do not mean that it would be proper to 
fatten men for the markets, becauſe I am afraid we 
could not eaſily overcome the prejudices we have againſt 
devouring one another. But, according to the plan 
hinted above, we might certainly find ſubſtitutes for 
thoſe domeſtic animals, the Feep of which is now a 
matter of very ſerious expence, 

We might, for inftance, by nurſing a child upon 
mare's milk, give it, when grown up, fuch a portion 
of agility, as to ſupply Newmarket with a kind of two- 
legged bits of blood, capable of running races, and de- 
ciding the bets of thoſe wiſe men, who carry thei! 
fortunes to that celebrated place of barter. I would 
try the experiment firſt with ſome of the young jockics, 
and if there be truth in what Father Verani has aſſert- 
ed, I ſhould not have the leaſt doubt of qualifying them 
in the courſe of a few months to win the plate. Pet- 
haps, it might be enough, if they could ſupply the 
place of mail-coach horſes, or decide a bet of fifteen 
miles in the hour on the Whitechapel road ; but having 
performed that, it would be unreaſonable to doubt ot 
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their full performance of all the duties of a horſe, I 
hope it is quite needleſs to add the many advantages 
that would reſult from this ſcheme, not to point out, 
that as there many who neglect the buſineſs of a uſeful 
man, it would be highly politic to bring them up to the 
buſineſs of a uſeful beaſt. 

Having provided a cheap ſtud in this way, there 
could be no great difficulty in furniſhing our kennels 
with packs of hounds, terriers, &c. who might tupp'} 
the place of thoſe animals, properly ſo called, whic 
are ſo expenſive, and againſt which the common com- 
plaint is, that they eat the bread that ſhould be given 
to children. There are hundreds of idle; blackguard 
children, continually running about this great town, 
who are burthens upon ſociety, and a grief and afflic= 
tion to their parents, becauſe they learn nothing but 
pilfering and ſtealing, and fo come to the gallows, 
where they are hanged like dogs, without any of the 
merit of thoſe animals. How much better would they 
not be employed, in following thoſe animals, which 
f1-niſh the moſt delicious of our food? We might then 
be ſaid to procure it dog cheap, or by cheap dogs. The 
treadful accidents alſo which happen from the bite of 
mad dogs, would be avoided, as we ſhould then only 
keep enough to act as nurſes, and the breed would not 
have half the occaſion to run mad which they have at 
relent. 

ö { ſhail not now inſiſt farther on this ſubject, as I am 
juſt about to make an experiment which will realize 
the doctrine. I have purchaſed from a friendly Over- 
/cer, a couple of brats from the neighbouring work- 
houſe, whom I propoſe to breed up to catch rats and 
mice, and if I ſucceed, you ſhall hear from me. Mean 
time, I am, Sir, &c. 

AN EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHER, 

P. 8. Can any of your readers inform me, whether 
Rope-dancers propagate their ſpecies ? 

St. Fames's Chron. ] 
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A FAST-DAY HYMN, 


TO BE SUNG BY A CHORUS OF PLACEMEN, &c, 


thee, O Lord, we raiſe our voice, 
On this moſt ſolemn day. ; 


Fain would we murder all our foes ; 
O grant our pious wiſh, 

For lo ! this day have we reſolv'd 
To dine on ſalted fiſh. | 


Oh! *tis a goodly ſound to hear 
Of tens of thouſands lain, 

While at a diſtance from the ſcene, 
We ſafe at home remain. 


To thee, the God of Love and Peace, 
We pray to whet our ſword; 


Grant we may cut a thouſand throats 
All for thy holy word! 


O, God of Mercy, grant that theſe 
With us who do not think, 
May, of the bitter cup of wrath, 
Be ever doom'd to drink | 


So ſhall we laud thy holy name, 
If thou wilt grant our with ; 
Since 'tis for this we have reſoly'd 


To dine on ſalted fiſh. 


[ Chronicle, ] 


& O God of thy goodneſs lay mine enemies, and deſtroy all then 
that vex my ſoul, for I am thy ſervant.“ 


LTHOUGH we never pray'd before, 
Yet now we're bid to pray; 
0 


. 
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800 after the marriage of the dauphin and 
dauphineſs of France (the late unfortunate Louis 
XVI. and Antoinette) when all the converſation ran 
upon the ſplendid fire works exhibited at their nuptials, 
a friend ef mine, happening to be at Paris, was much 
amuſed with a circumſtance to which he was witneſs, 
in a room full of company. A boy, about ſeven 
years old, poſſciſed of rather more than an ordinary 
f degree of that forward vivacity which is ſo character- 
iſtie of the youthful part of the French nation was 
haranguing, in the midſt of the circle, with great 
-olubility and emphaſis, on the ſubject of fire-works, 
and giving a deſcription of what he conceived would 
ma a perfect ſpectacle of that kind. But while he 
was painting, with all his cloquence, the immenſe 
volumes of flame, and prodigious exploſions, that 
glad his imagination, a by-ſtander ventured to ob- 
ſerve, that all the people employed about them would 
ein dagger of being blown to pieces. Oh, (ſays 
bo boy, with a nonchalunce worthy of the frivileged 
6 , Hs font faits fur cela. —* It is what 
ther are made for.“ 
his expreſſion has often come into my mind, on 
ref-21ng upon the deſtiny of the great bulk of man- 
ind, in all paſt, and in the preſent periods; and [ 
1:ve wiſhed, if poſſible, to farisfy myſelf what, in 
reality the human race was made for; and 1 confeſs, 
willing as I am.to entertain better hopes, I cannot 
| diſcover, from any principles of philoſophiſing, ſo 
B, | ſore a ground for reaſoning concerning the future 
condition of mankind, as the uniform experience of 
ſome thouſands of paſt vears. If I breed up a horle 
for the courſe, or a dog for the chace, or a gaime- 
cock for the pit, it is becauſe a long courle of ex- * 
puri ments has convinced me that ſuch is the nature of 
toſe animals, and that I am pretty ſure of finding in 
Gg the 
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the progeny thoſe qualities and difpoſitions which I 
remarked in the parents. May not then a king of 
Prufha, with equal reaſon, train a number of two— 
legged unteathered creatures, called men, to pillage, 
enllave, and murder other men. at the word of com- 
mand, in the confidence that as the experiment ſuc- 
ceeded with Seſoſtris, Cyryg, Alexander, Cwzfar, 
Gengiſkan, Tamerlane, Chats, Louis, and a great 
many more men-ma/ters, it wilfallo ſucceed with him; 
—in other words, as the French, boy ſaid, that 
&« ws font faits four cela? 

Farther —Man 1s a creature of ſtrong appetites and 
paſſions. Theſe are involved in him earlier than the 
principles of reaſon and underſtanding, and, in much 
the greater part of the ſpecies, they continue to take 
the lend during life. Senfaal pleaſures have attractions 
for all men; and it is only that claſs who, by means 
of the bodily labour of the majority, are able to live 
'n comparative eaſe and leiſure, Mat can acquire 1 
reliſh for intellectual emerge Now, the more 
numerous mankind become, Me more ſedulous mutt 
be their exertions to procure the xecceſ/aries of life, 
which muſt ever be the firſt concern. The more re- 
finement and luxury prevail among the higher c 
the greater proportion of the lower muſt devote the 
whole of their time to labour, in a variety of new 
modes. Even the improvements in arts and ſciences 
require the additional manual toil of inferior artiſts; 
ani the ingeauity of one head ſets at work a thouſand 
pair of hands. What is implied by the ſublime dif- 
coveries of a Herſchell? - the exiſtence of the collier, 
miner, forgeman, ſmith, brazier, glaſs-maker and 
grinder, carpenter, &c. &t. all of whom muſt be 
hard-working men, living in garrets and cellars, 
drinking porter and drams, when they can get them, 
and placing their mum banm in a hot ſupper anda 
wum bed. This is what they ate made for. And 
w.ca the government under which they live, r 1 

whic 
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which they muſi always he ſubjecls, not members, 
chouſes to quarrel With a neighbourt; ig (tate, about the 
night of tiling or trading on ine other lide of the elobe, 
gr ſome equally worthy matter of debate, theſe very 
men muſt be compelled or debauched to clup an 
uniform on their backs, and a muſket on their 
ſnaulders, and learn to kill and be killed, at the word 
command —lor chis too, is what they are made for. 
| An acquaintance of mine, who is fond of the 
Linnzan mode of characteriting objects of natural 
hiltory, has amuſed himfelf with drawing up the 
lollowing definition of man: 
| Simia Homo: fine caude: pedibus poſticis ambulans: 
regarium, omnivorum, inquietum, mendlax, turas, 
pax, ſalax, pugnax, artium variarum capax, anima- 
um reliquorum hoſtis, ſui ipſius inimicusacerrimus. 
This, I confeſs, is an unfavourable portrait, | 
wiſh, Mr. Editor, ſome of your correſpondents would, 
from a fair drawing after nature, give us a better. 
Your 85 &c. 


AGRICULTURE, 


$& pt. 30. HERACLITO0-DEMOCRITE US. 
Monthly Iigazine. 
C3, | 
„ AGRICULTURE. . 
cs 
ts; Anutes of the Report of the Board of Agriculture, pe 
nd the Year 1795. 
11 1 Aſiaſtutes planted laſt year have thriven won- 
> derfully, ang fo enerally does the foil favour 
h ſuch productions, that the more filaces we plant them 
2 in, they thrive the better. A ard floney % appears, 
Ah however, to be preferable. Ihe bark is valuable, 
is and generally ſells at a high price; the wood being 
1 den and hollow, is of much leſs repute. 
if Petiticas and Remon/trances have been very plenty, 
h bur: from their not having been attended ts in the carlice 
6 G g 2 ſtages, 
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ſtages, the nation is not likely to reap ſo much beneft 
from them as was expected. Notwithſtanding thiz 
neglect, however, ſome of them have taken a very firn 
root, and we hope in another ſeaſon will be highly pro- 
ductive. They will be particularly valuable, {houl 
they who have the management of the commons employ 
more people in removing the nuiſances. | 

Adreſſes have been hikewiſe plenty enough. People 
deſirous of making ſomething out of nothing, have 
cultvated them with tolerable ſucceſs ; but the fruit i 
defcient in flavour, taſte, and that ſpirit which ule 
formerly to be extracted from them; and in mol 
places Go growth has been forced, by means of an tx 
traordinary quantity of the yellow manure laid on in 
ſlices, and not //frinkled generally, as uſed to be the 
practice. 

Ginecures have ſucceeded tolerably, although the bet 
ter /ort of people have an averſion to them. They 
ſuck up the moiſture of a large diſtrict, merely to tat- 
ten a flip that is not worth the pains and expence. 
Tranſlanting is much uſed here; and as the od ons 
die off, jt has been found very convenient to till uy 
the ground with a freſh plant, and lay a quantity d 
dung about it; any filth and refuſe will anſwer this 
purpoſe. | 

The growth of Votes has varied conſiderably. Jn 
order to preſerve the quantity, it has been ſometimes 
found neceſſary to tie up the tender ſaplings with bits 
of blue, green, and red tape, which adds much to the 
look of a field. The common people, addicted 10 
their old ſuperſtitions, have a way of ſaying that the 
influeuce of the Furs is very conſiderable, and even 
rival the effects of the moor. | 

7 rees in general. A new method of ornamenting 
trees has been diſcovered, by lohing off the branches, 
and leaving the hunt ſtanding ; but it has not been 
very generally approved, although in our cpinion, the 
ingenious inventor ought to have all manner of 7 
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done to him. He has a very pretty farm in Newſound- 
land, where, probably, this practice may anſwer very 
well, . | 

The various attempts made to improve the Commons 
have hitherto failed, chiefly from the obitinacy of the 
Lords of the ſeveral Manors, and indeed not a little 
from the Jreeholders, who are ſtill, in many places, 
bigatted to their old prejudices, and are frightened at 
the very name of Reform, though it would uĩtimately 
be ſo much to their own advantage. Mach of the 
rery belt ſeed is choaked, almoſt as ſoon as it appears, 
by noxious weed, particularly by the Pagaver Ind'ciss, 
or India poppy, and the Cardiuus Scotie, or Scotch 
tuiſtle. The want of fellows, too, prevents the 
ground from yielding beneficially. They fow the 
ſume grain for ſeven years together, a practice ſo re- 
pugnant to the rules of agriculture, that it is impoſſi- 
ble ary good can come of it. Ihe crops look tolerably in 
the cr, but yield very little to Hing; and notwith- 
ſtanding the management is aſtoniſhingly ex/ienſroc, a 
great part looks very green, the ſoil being hard and 
ſtiff, and the clas broke with great difficulty. The 
wares of the labourers. are far higher than they can 
pothibly be thought to earn. 

The fruit-trees have been chiefly emploved in the 
manufactory of that ſpecies of cider called Hum, a 
very favourite liquor with the great farmers, but very 
pernicious to the bowels of the people who drink it, 
and who become fo debilitated as not to be able to 
get a little "cap down, The manufacture of this 
article, in the opinion of the Board, will be attended 
with very bad effects, ualels forae means are ſeaſon- 
avly applied to correct, the exceſs of Amentetian 
winch takes place during the proceſs. 

Cattle, The breed of $:w ixNE continues to be mucl 
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neglected. A general prejudice sceins to prevail 
among men of fortune againſt them, althoug mit is 


au auimal ſo eaſily reare i to the greatzit adv untage 
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It is not certain, that the breed upon the whole has ye 
decreaſed, although a conſiderable number have been 
ent abroad, but where we uſed to ſee from an hundred 
to an hundred and fifty thouſand of them in a droye, 
we do not now ſee more than forty-eight or forty-nin, 
No perſon is allowed to. keep more at a time. 


Signed 
ARTHUR Orp. 
Chronicle. 
300 NG 
To the auld Scotch Tune of © joHN ANDERS09 
MY JOE. 


JOHN Anderſon my Joe, John, 
I wonder what you mean, 
Approving of the Bills, John, * 
The Bills you ne'er had ſeen !— 
"I'was furely very fooliſh, John, 
And how could you do ſo ? 
Pray haud your tongue and ſay nae mair, 
John Anderſon m = 
The ſtory of the Phaeton, John, 
/as but an auld wife's saw, 
And like another Phaeton, John, 
You'll furely have a fa”. 
This talking will undo you, John, 
And lack of truth much mo'— 
You've neither brains nor gift o' Gab, 
John Anderſon my Joe, 
Ehrencle. x 
70 


The perſom to whom the burthen of an old Scotch ſong is thus 
kaporly applied, was underſtood to have declared in the Senate, 
Prat thorgh he hed nut feen the famous Treaſon and Seditien 
Pills, he approved cf them very highly. In the {ame place be 
gravely gare an account of the Duke of B 's havirg kent 
Thelwall bis phñact n te ſerye him as. a roſtrum. Nothing = 
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S pet To ALL THE BRITISH DEALERS IN BLOOD AND 


been SLAUGHTER WHO ARE UNDER THE RANK OF 
dred EN SIGN. 

Ove : 

* Soldiers, Gentlemen, Heroes, 


OR ſuch you are, whatever was your former 
ſituation or employment in life, He who was 
, yeſterday only the ninth part of a man, by becom- 
ing a ſoldier to-day, has multiplied his exiſtence by at 

leaſt three times three. Yet, hard fate! the integer of 

| to day is much more liable to be deſtroyed than the 

paltry fraction of tran ! But what is that to your 

$08 WM employers, you know? The more danger the more 
honour : needs muſt, whom the Devil drives. If you 
were till now the verieſt wretches in nature; if you 
bad been juſt excuſed from hanging, on condition. 
vou ſhould enter into the army; if you had your 
choice from a Juſtice of Peaee whether you would be 
tried for felony, or go for a ſoldier, and in conſe- 
quence of this obliging offer freely choſe to enliſt; if 
your ancles were ſtill galled with the irons of the- 
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don; if after a ſhort confinement for perjury you 
had gone into court again in order to. ſwear away an. 
innocent man's life; in ſhort, if you were the loweſt, 
baſeſt, moſt deſpicable of mankind, in your former 
vccupation, you are now become, by a wonderful 
trantormation, Gentlemen, and Men of Honour. 
But it 
de more ſublime than this gentleman's idea of friendſhip—Some 
';; £5 : . 5 . . . I 1 | 
me after he had diminiſhed the frequeney of his convivial en- [| 
| tertainments, one of his friends died, from.whom he hadexpeccted if 
[a con::derable bequeſt, He was diſappointed. © Aye, aid: 18 
To 1 Py . . * . . h 
| {991 Anderjou my Joe, I did:not invite him to dinner ſo often as- 18 
thus : uſe] to do“ EIn this he was pretty much of Moliere's opinion: 1 
inte, Ceſt tonjours le writable Ampbytrion qui donne à diner We un- 
Lion derckand that for fear of ſuffering any more loſſes from the fame | 
e he ule, he has of late reſumed his former hoſpitality, ; | 
lent Dr. Githorne having publiſhed a book intituled the Duties. q 
can * Gentienen, this letter was to ſupply his omiſion of the: 
de . * "ary | 
es of Gentlemen Soldiers, 1 
ö 
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But that J may proceed with all poſſible method and 
clearneſs in my eure. I ſhall firſt give you a def. 
nition of that moſt important and diſtinguithed cha- 
racer, a Soldier. A Soldier,” then, „is a Yahoo, 
hired to kill in cool blood as many of his own ſpecig 
as he poſſibly can, who never did him any injury,” 
From this definition neceſſarily flows an high ſenſe of 
dignity. Your honour is your moſt precious poſſe. 
fon, and of that it becomes you to be chary. Von 
are the diſpoſers of the world; the umpires of all dit. 
ferenc2s ; the defenders of the Defender of the Faith, 
But why do I ſay defenders. of the Defender of the 
Faith? You are the Defenders of the Faith itfelf, [: 
Teits upon you to reinſtate the empire of God, of re. 
Iigion, and of humanity, by the means which Gol 
and Nature (and, I may add, the King of Corſica) 
have put into your hanls. Ta the name of God then, 

1 requeſt you to ſhoot all Atheiſts ; in the bowels af 

Jeſus Chriſt I beſeech you to run your bayonets iu the 
guts of thofe monſters that deny the Lard who bought 
them, and in the cauſe of humanity L beg of you to 
cut the throats of all ſcoundrels that live without 
breeches. It you follow theſe inſtruCtions punCtually, 
depend upon it, you ſhall have your reward, either 
in this world, or the next. If you will promote this 
godly work with all your might, though your fins 
were deeper than ſcarlet, yet ſhall they become whuter 
than ſnow; in ſhort, you have nothing to do but tv 
ſubmit your lives to the diſpoſal of the King, an his 
officers, and your fouls to your Chaplam. After 
having made theſe trifling ſacrifices, your way will be 
perfectly ſmooth and pleaſant. If you furvive, as you 
have a chance at leaſt of one in twenty, you will 
come back laden with laurels to your native country, 
and there enjoy, in full perfection, all the bleſſings of 
Civil Goverment which is the next beſt thing to M. 
Htary. If you dic upon the ſpot, you fall a martyr to 
the glorious cauſe of God, of Chriſtianity, of Liberty, 

vi 
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of Property; of ſubordinate orderlineſs, and of orderly 
f,bordination. Nor need you be afraid of death, for 


1 can aſſure you (in verbo ſacerdotis, i. e. on the 


word of a Prieſt) that whoever dies in this conteſt, 
ſhall inſtantly depart to Paradiſe, if ever thief from 
the gallows went thither; and for that we have ſo 
often had the word of a Prieſt, that it would now be 
blaſphemy to doubt it. 

And now for a few hints touching your general be- 
haviour. 

1. Be fluent in your oaths and curſes upon all occa- 
ſions. It will ſhew a confidence in the goodneſs of 
your cauſe, and make people believe that you mult 
be hand and glove with the perſon for whom you fight, 
when you uſe his name ſo familiarly, and appeal to 
lim as an old acquaintance upon the moſt trivial oc- 


caſions. 


2. The Defenders of Religion muſt ſhew that it 
never has any influence upon their practice. It is 
your duty therefore to be, what: the canting methodiſ- 
tical people call, a profligate. What made the 
Chriſtians victorious when they went to wreſt the 
ſepulchre of our bleſſed Saviour from the idolatrous 
Turks, but a proper allowance of oaths and fornica- 
tion? It is no fin in a holy warfare; or it it were, it 
is the leaſt of the ſeven deadly. 

3. Keep up your ſpirits now and then with a cordial 
ſup of liquor. You cannot imagine how this pre- 
ſeription will clear up your thoughts, and diſſolve all 
{cruples,. if ever you had any, concerning the juſtice 
of the war. The liberal allowance that yon receive 
and the exactneſs with which-it is paid, will amply 
furniſh you with the means of procuring theſe cordials, 
and they will produce another good effect, they will 
recall your courage when it begins to ebb, and ooze, 
as it were, through the palms of your hands, 


? 


Far 
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For valour the ſtronger grows, 
The ſtronger liquor we're drinking, 
And how can we feel our woes 
When we've loſt the trouble of thinking ? 
4 As you are men of nice honour, and it 1s a pro- 
verb, that nothing is more delicate than a foldier'; 
honour, I propoſe it as a cafe of confcience, whether 
you ſhould not tilt, as well as your officers, when ay 
affront is offered you. For inſtance, if another ſoldier 
ſhould call you a jail-bird, and the truth of the fad 


be notorious, it appears to me that you ought to con- 


vince him of his miſtake, by running him through 


the body, or lodging a ball in his carcaſe. But perhaps 
your worthy ſuperiors may deem this an infringement 
of their perogatives. I ſpeak therefore under cor- 


rection. 

5. Notwithſtanding what J have ſaid concerning the 
lawfulnefs, nay the duty, of drinking a drop of liquor 
now and then, I do not mean you ſhould guzzle away 


all that large ſtock of money which 1s granted you by 
the bounty of the King and his Parliament. I would 


wiſh you to lay by a ſhilling or ſo of each day's pay; 
you who have wives and children, for the ſupport of 
your wives and children; you who have poor relations, 
for the maintenance of your relations; and you 
who have neither, that, in your old age, if you 
ſhould out-live the war, and return to your nat! 
country, you may purchaſe a ſnug annuity, and lire 
in comfort upon the property you have acquired by 
valour. 
Jam, 


Soldiers, Gentlemen, and Heroes, 
Your loving brother in Chriſt, 


A JOHNIAXN PRIEST- 
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The SHEPHERDS of the PYRENEES. 


BY MAD. DE GENLIS, | 
Extraed from the little wnluine fbe has lately publiſh, containing 
Anecdotes of ber own lite, aud of Mademoiſeile Orleans, jince 
the commencement o/ the Revolution, 


Travelled about twelve years ago: after having 
traverſed part of our Southern Provinces, I arrived 
at tliat great chain of mountains which ſeparates us 
from Spain. I ſtopped there in a delightful ſolitude, 
end hired a pretty little houſe, determined on puffing 
the ſunmer. My houſe was ſituated on the declivity 
of a mountain covered with trees, plants, and verdure, 
was ſurrounded with rocks and fources of pure and 
tranſparent water; I comman/led a vaſt plain, inter- 
e cted by canals, formed by the torrents which ruihed 
ſrom the ſummit of the mountains; I had no neigh- 
bours but lahourers and ſhepherds, there my reveries 
were not diſturbed by the tumuituaus buſtle of cities, 
the troubleſome noiſe of horſes, carriages, public 
criers, which only call up vain agitations produced by 
intereſt and pride, and the turbulent activity of fri- 
volity, or of vice and paſſion; in my peaceful co:rage 
heard only the majeſtic voice of nature; the ſtriking 
and rapid fall of the caſcades and torrents; the lowings 
of the diſperſed flocks in the meadow, the ruttic found 
of the flageolet, the pipe, and the rural airs the young 
ſhepherd repeats fitting on the edge of the rock, in 
theſe places where the country is fo charming. I de- 
voted the greateſt part of the day to walking—l 
explored firſt all the mountains that environed me, I 
often met the flocks, the ſhepherds that guarded them 
were all children, or young perfons, the oldeſt of 
whom was not above fifteen. I remarked that theſe 
occupied the higheſt mountains, whilſt the children 
not yet venturing to climb the ſteep and ſlippery rocks, 
remained in the paſtures of eaſier acceſs. So that in 
deſcending the mountains you ſee the ſhepherds di- 
miniflied 
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miniſhed in ſize and age, and you only find on the 
little hills that border the plains, young ſhepherds of 
eight or nine years old. This obſeſvation made me 
imagine, that the flocks of the valleys had ſtill younger 
uardians, or at leaſt of the ſame age as thoſe of the 
fe hills: I queſtioned one of the children; * do you 
ever conduct your goats down there, I aſked him?” 
] ſhall go there ſome day,” ſaid he, ſmiling, „ but 
before that, a conſiderable time will paſs, — I muſt 
make many a long journey''—* How then ?---< Why, 
I muſt go firſt quite to the top, and after that, I ſhall work 
with my father, and when I am fixty I ſhall go down 
into the valley.” „What, the ſhepherds of the 
valley are old men, tien?“ “ Yes, our eldeſt bro- 
thers are on the mountains, and our grandfathers in 
the plains.” As he finiſhed theſe words, I left him, 
and deſcended into the delicious and fertile valley of 
Campan ; at firſt I only perceived numerous herds of 
oxen and flocks of ſheep, which occupied almoſt all 
the ſpace; but ſoon after I diſtinguiſhed the venerable 
ſhepherds litting or lying on little banks of the mea 
dows; I experienced a painful ſenſation on ſeeing 
theſe old men inſulated, left to themſelves in ſolitude; 
was going to contemplate the more charming picture, 
theſe mountains peopled with inhabitants ſo young, ſo 
active, and buſy, this happy reſidence of innocence 
and gaiety, where the echoes repeat nothing but ſong 
of joy, of innocent ſmiles and the ſweet notes of the 
pipe! I quitted all that is moſt amiable upon earth, 
infancy and carlieſt youth, and it was with a kind « 
melancholy that I found myſelt with this multititude 
of old men, this meeting of the two extremes of lite, 
offered me a contraſt ſo much the more ſtriking, 2 
theſe good fires careleſsly ſtretched upon the gray 
ſeemed plunged in a profound and melancholy revert; 
their penſive tranquillity ſeemed dejection of ſpirits 
and their meditation, Guineſs cauſed by a cruel ee. 
ſertion; I ſaw them alone, far from their children, | 
pities 
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pitied them, and advanced flowly towards them with 
a mingled ſentiment of compaſſion and reſpect. 
Walking thus, I found myſelf oppoſite to one of the 
old men who engaged all my attention ; he had the 
moſt noble and moſt engaging figure, his hair, of a 
moſt dazzling whiteneſs, fell in filver ringlets on his 
venerable ſhoulders; candour and goodneſs were 
painted on his features, and the ſerenit of his brow 
and of his locks ſhewed the unalterable tranquillity 
of his mind; he was ſeated at the foot of a mountain, 
cut to a point in this place, and covered with moſs 
and herbage ; an enormous maſs of rocks placed 
perpendicularly over him, projected from the top of 


the mountain, and formed, at an elevation of more 


than two hundred feet, a ſort of ruſtic canopy which 
covered his venerable head from the heat of the ſun. 
Theſe rocks were covered with natural garlands of 
ivy, of perrywinkle and of bind-weed; the colour of 
the roſe, which fell back from all ſides in tufted 
bunches and unequal feſtoons, diſtributed in groups 
with as much elegance as protuſ:on ; at ſome paces 
trom the old man, you perceived two willows in- 
cliniag one to the other, mixing their flexible branches 
together in ſhadowing a fountain, which deſcended 
from the mountains; the water, foaming at its ſource, 
patled trom the height of the mountains, breakin 
mpetuouſly over every thing which ſeemed to — 
Us paflage, but grown peaceable in its courſe, it pro- 
ceeded in gentle windings through the graſs and 
flowers, paſſed by the feet of the old man, and loſt 
Welt in ſoft murmers at the bottom of the valley. 
Atter having obtained permiſſion of the old man to 
ſeat myſelf by his fide, I repeated to him what the 
little ſhepherd of the mountain had juſt told me, and 
| aſked him for the explanation of it. Time out of 
mind,” replied the old man, “ the men of this country 
have devoted to the paſtoral life the two ages that 
Item beſt fitted for it, theſe two extremes of life, in- 
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fancy which is juſt come from the hands of nature, 
and old. age juſt ready to re-enter her boſom. Children, 
as you have ſeen, conduct the flocks on the mountains, 
it is there they acquire that vigour, that agility, that 
hardineſs which particularly diſtinguiſſi the inhabitants 
of the mountain; they are trained to climb the rocks, 
to croſs torrents ; they are accuſtomed to contemplate 


without fear the depth of the precipices, and often 


run on the edge of the abyſs to recover a fugitive 
goat; but at fifteen they quit the ſhepherds” life to 
become cultivators, at this epoch, the young man, 
proud of being aſſociated to the labours of his father, 
abandons without regret his mountain, he joytully 
reſigns his crook into weaker hands; henceforth the 
pick-axe and the ſpade will more worthily employ his 
nervous arm, yet, before he deſcends into the plains, 
he caſts a ſorrowful look upon his flock, hitherto the 
fole object of all his cares, and he does not receive 
without a tender regret the laſt careſſes of his faithful 
dog. Admitted into the claſs of labourers, we remain 
there till the decline of our ſtrength, but when we 
can no longer labour at agriculture we humbly reſume 
our ſcrip and crook, and paſs the reſt of our days in theſe 
meadows.” The old man was filent, a flight cloud for 
an inſtant darkened the ſerenity of hisbrow : I ſaw 
that he recalled with ſome regret the time when old age 
had forced him to devote himſelf ſor ever to a paſtoral 
life; but he was ſilent, and I dared not to interrogate 
him more; but ſoon after breaking ſilence, “ and for 
the remainder,” reſumed he, “our old age is perfectly 
happv, it flides away in a ſweet tranquillity”--- 
* but,” interrupted I, “ ſo long a habit of labouring 
muſt render this eternal repoſe tedious?” © no,” re- 
plied he---* becauſe this repoſe is uſeful. I ſhould be 
conſumed with wearineſs if I remained unemployed 
in our cottages; he who does not render himſelf uſeful 


to others is a burthen to himſelf; but taking-care of 


theſe flocks, fitting all day under theſe rocks, I am as 
uſeful 
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aſeful to my family as when I was able to till the 
earth and to follow the plough ; this thought alone 
ſuffices to make me love my peaceable retreat. Be- 
fades, think, that when a man has during fifty years 
exerciſed without intermiſſion his arms and his 
ſtrength, that it is a ſweet reflection to have no other 
duty to fulfill than that of paſſing his days ſoftly re- 
elining on the turf of the meadow””---+* and in this 
{tate of inaction do you never experience diſcontent ?”? 
« How can I experience diſcontent ſurrounded by ſuch 
dear objects, and which recal to my memory ſuch _ 
dear thoughts! I have traverſed all thoſe mountains 
which encompaſs us in my earlieſt youth, I can diſ- 
cover from here by the ſituation of the groupes of fir 
trees and of the maſs of rocks, the places I ofteneſf 
frequented; my weakened fight will not permit me 
to diſtinguiſh, all that your eyes diſcover, but my 
memory ſupplies the defect, it repreſents faithfully 
what my eye cannot perceive, this kind of reverie 
demands a certain attention which increaſes the in- 
tereſt. My imagination tranſports me on the elevated 
hills which are loſt in the clouds; impreſſions never 
to be obliterated- guide me to traverſe thoſe winding, 
routs, thoſe ſteep and ſlippery paths, which interſe& 
and unite them, whilſt my decaying memory abandons 
me all at once ſometimes on x or Frink of a torrent, 
ſometimes on the edge of a precipice ; I ſtop, I ſhud- 
der, and if that inſtant I can recollect the road I have 
loſt, my heart palpitates with as much joy as in the 
'pring of my days. It is thus without moving from 
my place, tranſported on the mountains, I ſee them, I 
run over them, and I recal all the quick emotions and 
all the pleaſures of my youth.” 

As the old man * theſe words, we heard at a 
diſtance and at the ſummit of the mountain behind us 
the notes of a flageolet; „ Ah!” ſaid the old man, 
imiling, * there's Tobie come on the rock; he is 
repcating the air that I love ſo much, it is the romance 
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that I played ſo often at his age!” in ſaying theſs 
words the good old man marked time flowly with his 
head, and gaiety ſparkled in his eyes. Who is 


Tobie?“ I aſked. © He is a ſhepherd in his fifteenth 


year, he loves my grand-daughter Lina, they are of 
the ſame age; may I ſee them united before I die! 
This is the time our grand-daughter brings us ſome 
1efreſhment every morning. Then Tobie always 
brings his goats to the rock where he knows I repoſe.” 
The old man was ſtill ſpeaking when J perceived at a 
diſtance at the other end of the valley a number of 
young girls who advanced neatly dreſſed, and were 
ſoon diſperſed in the plain: at the ſame time the ſhep- 
hepds of the hills all ran together and appeared on 
the ſteep borders of the mountains that encompaſſed 
us ; one party preſſed forward to the extremity of the 
precipice, which made one ſhudder to ſee the earth 
that ſupported them ſhake under their feet; the others 
had climbed up trees in order to diſcover ſooner the 
lively and amiable party that attended every day at the 
ſame hour: at this epoch of the day the flocks of the 
mountain were abandoned on an inſtant to wander at 
liberty ; all was in movement on the hills and in the 
plain; curiolity, growing love, paternal tenderneſs, 
produced a 2 emotion among both the young 
and old ſhepherds. The young villagers ſeparated to 
ſeek their grand- fathers in the meadow to preſent their 
pretty oſier baſkets with fruits and cheeſes, they ran 
with eagerneſs towards theſe good old men who held 
out their arms to receive them; I admired the grace 
and light figure of theſe pretty peaſants of the Py- 
rences, who were all remarkable for the elegance and 
beauty of their ſhapes; but my heart was moſt in- 
tereſted for Lina; ſhe was ſtill at a hundred paces 
from us when her grand-father pointed her out from 


a group of young girls, in faying, * There is the 
3 and it was not paternal fondneſs, for indeed 


ina was charming. She threw herſelf into the arms 
Ot 
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of the old man, who preſſed her tenderly to his heart, 


ſhe then quitted him to fetch her baſket, which one 
of her companions held, in this motion Lina raiſed 
her timid eyes towards the ſummit of the mountain, 
and Tobie, on the point of the rock, received this 
tender look, for which he had impatiently waited 
ſince the riſing of aurora, and which ſweetly recom- 
penſed him for all his day's labour! Tobie then threw 


down a bunch of roſes which fell a few paces from 


the group formed by Lina and her companions. Lina 
bluthed, but dared not pick them up; the old man 


enjoyed her contuſion, and the other girls — 
with a little malice and a _ deal of gaiety, cried 
1 


out all together: It is for Lina, it is for Lina: at laſt 
Lina was condemned to take the bouquet; with a 


trembling hand ſhe placed it in her boſom, and to 
hide her embarraſſment took refuge on the rock with. 


her grand-father, and ſeated herſelf by him. I left 
them to enjoy the charms of a converſation full of 
tenderneſs and ſweetneſs, and with my head full of 
the reſpectable old man, of Lina Four of Tobie, I 
reached my little habitation, ſaying, if happineſs 
exiſts on earth, it is here; ſuch are the ſentiments 
which ought to aſſure us the poſſeſſion. 


"TIP We have-ſeen that the life of 4 
peaſent of the Pyrenees is devided into three remark- 
able epochs; he his firſt a ſhepherd of the mountain, 


from the age eight to fifteen; he then enters the claſs 


of the labourer, and when he arrives at old age he 
becomes a ſhepherd of the valley. The moſt brilliant 


of theſe periods is when the young man is promoted 


to the rank of a labourer, they celebrate this with 
great ſolomnity. As ſoon as the ſhepherd of the 
mountain has attained his fifteenth year, his father 
roes and conducts him into the fields or vine- yards, 


hich he is from henceforth to cultivate: thismomorable 
day is a day of rejoicing to the young man's family. 
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1 wiſhed to ſee this rural ceremony; I ſpoke to my 
good old friend, Lina's grandfather, who informed me 
that Tobie in a month would quit for ever the 
mountain and the rock, to which his love for Lina 
had ſo often conducted him. And there is another 
circumſtance which will add ſtill more to the. intereſt 
of this ceremony : Tobie's father, who 1s ſeventy, 
will on that day renounce the claſs of a cultivator to 
enter into that of a ſhepherd; he will afſemble his 
four ſons of a firſt marriage; Tobie is a child of the 
ſecond, and the youngeſt of his brothers is at leaſt 
thirty. The day fixed for the ceremony at laſt 
arrived, I was on the plain three hours before ſun ſet. 
I found all the old ſhepherds afſembled at the foot of 
the mountain, where Tobie watched his flock ; ſoon 
after we perceived a croud of peaſants and villagers 


advancing of all ages, fantaſtically attired ; Lina, 


conducted by her mother, placed herſelf near me, 
and without doubt was not the leaſt intereſted in the 
teſtival. This party preceded Tobie's father, who 
gravely advanced, ſurrounded by his four ſons; the 
old man carried a ſpade, and was ſupported by his 
eldeſt ſon. Being arrived at the foot of the mountain, 
all the multitude ſeparated to let him have a free 
paſſage, but the old man ſtopped, and ſorrowfully 
ſurveying the ſteep road which led to the ſummit of 
the mountain, he ſighed, and after a moment's filenc, 
---< I ought,” ſaid he, „according to the general 
cuſtom, to go myſelf and fetch my ſon, but I am 
ſeventy years old, and can only wait for him?“ 


« Ah! my father, cried his children, „ Wwe will 


carry you.“ "IF received univerſai applauſe for 
this propoſition, the old man ſmiled, and his ſons 


formed with their arms twined together a kind of 
litter, took him gently up, and began the march im- 
mediately. All the country women remained in the 
plain, but J followed the old man, as I wiſhed to be 
a witneſs of the meeting with Tobie. We walked 

| | _ ſlowly, 


Tobie the ſpade, an 
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ſlowly, the old man making them ſtop from time to 
time, to take breath, and to contemplate the places 
we were traverſing, and which brought to his me- 
mory the ſweet recollection of his your - he ſtarted 
at hearing from all quarters the clear ſounds of the 
bells hung at the — of the ſheep and goats, and 
which are only uſed for the flocks of the mountain ; 
he frequently told us of particular objects that we 
ſhould ſee; but time had often deſtroyed or changed 
what he had repreſented. He regarded all that was 
offered to our view on the road with a double intereſt 
of ſentiment and of curioſity ; as we advanced farther 
on, the expreſſion of his countenance became more lively 
and animated; joy ſparkled in his eyes, and he 
ſeemed to renew his life, in breathing for the laſt time 
the invigorating and pure air of the mountain. At 
laſt we arrived at the end of our journey: they ſet 
the old man on a rock; he roſe, and, ſupporting 
himſelf on the ſpade which he had not quitted, he 
contemplated with delight the immenſe countries that 
he commanded. At this inſtant Tobie came, and 
threw himſelf at his father's feet; and the old man, 
embracing him with tenderneſs, , Here my ſon, (ſaid 
he) take this ſpade, which has ſerved me half a cen- 
tury, may you keep it as long! to reſign it myſelf 
into your hands, I have prolonged beyond the ordinary 
term the labour which is painful at my age; I quit to- 
day our fields, our vineyards, but you are going to 
replace me.“ Saving theſe words, the old man gave 
T aſked his crook in exchange. 

„Oh, my father, (ſaid the young man) receive again 
this faithful dog, who has E pe me ſeven years, and 
for the future will follow and defend you, he will 
never more uſefully ſerve me!“ At theſe words the 
old man could not retain a few tears, which gently 
rolled down his venerable cheeks; he careſſed the dog 
his ſon preſented to him; the animal ſtruggled in ' 
Tobie's arms, and ſeemed to expreſs by his Iamenta- 1 
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tions his fear of changing his maſter. We all took 


the road to the valley, where we found all the 
villagers, and. the feſtival was ended by a ruſtic ball; 
when I had the pleaſure of ſeeing Tobie dance with 
Lina. The following day I returned into the meadow, 
where I found: my two good old friends, ſeated by the 
fide of one another, entertaining themſelves with an 
account of their youth, but moſtly of their children. 
Lina brought them punctually at the accuſtomed hour 
fruits and milk. Fobie was not there; but Lina 
threw lier eyes on the rock, ſhe ſaw with quick de- 
light the mutual friendſhip of the old men, it was for 
her a tender preſage. In ſhort, I have ſince heard, 
that the old men enjoyed the happineſs of celebrating 
the nuptials of Lina and Tobie, and that Lina is now: 
one of the tendereſt and happieſt wives and mothers.. 
Chronicle. | 
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THE Muſes are turned goſſips; they have loſt 
The buſkin'd ſtep, and clear high ſounding 
phraſe, | 

Language of Gods—Come then domeſtic Muſe, 
In ſlip- ſhod meaſure looſely prattling on | 
Of farm or orchard, pleaſant curds and cream, 
Or drowning flies; or ſhoe loſt in the mire 
By little whimpering boy with rueful face, 


Come, Muſe, and ſing the dreaded //a/hing-day: 


Ye who beneath the yoke of wedlock bend 
With bowed ſoul, full well ye ken the da 
Which week, ſmooth ſliding after week, * on 
Too ſoon; for to tliat day nor peace belongs 
Nor. comfort; ere the firſt grey ſtreak of dawn 
The red armed Waſhers come and chaſe repoſe, 
Nor pleaſant ſmile nor quaint device of mirth 
Fer viſited that day; the very cat 
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From the wet kitchen ſcared and recking hearth, 
Viſits the parlour, an unwonted gueſt. - 

The ſilent breakfaſt meal is ſoon diſpatch'd 
Uninterrupted, fave by anxious looks 

Caſt at the low'ring ſky, if {ky ſhould lower, 
From that laſt evil O preſerve us Heav'ns, 

For thou'd the ſkies pour down, adieu to all 
Remains of quiet, then expect to hear 

Of ſad diſaſters, dirt and gravel ſtains 

Hard to efface, and loaded lines at once 

Snapp'd ſhort, and linen by dog horſe thrown down 
And all the petty miſeries of lite. 


Saints have been calm while ſtretch'd upon the rack 


And Montezuma ſmil'd on burning coals 
But never yet did huſwife notable 
Greet with a ſmile a rainy waſhing day. 

But grant the welkin fair, require not thou 
Who call'ſt thyſelf perchance the maſter there, 
Or ſtudy ſwept, or nicely duſted coat, 

Or uſual rendance, aſk not, indiſcreet, 

Thy ſtockings mended, tho' the yawning rents 
Gape wide as Erebus, nor hope to find 

dome ſnug receſs impervious, ſhould'ſt thou try 
The cuſtom'd garden walks thine eye ſhall rue 
The budding fragrance of thy tender ſhrubs 
Myrtle or roſe, all cruſh'd beneath the weight 
Of courſe check'd apron, with impatient hand 


Twitch'd off when ſhowr's impend ; or croſſing lines 


Shall mar thy muſings, as the wet cold ſheet 
Flaps in thy face abrupt—Woe to the friend 
Whoſe evil ſtars have urg'd him forth to claim 
On ſuch a day the hoſpitable rites, 

Looks, blank at beſt, and ſtinted courteſy 
Shall he receive; vainly he feeds his hopes 
With dinner of roaſt chicken, ſavoury pie, 

Or tart or pudding—pudding he nor tart - 

hat day ſhall eat; nor, tho' the huſband try, 
Mending what can't be help'd, to kindle mirth 
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From cheer deficient, ſhall his conſort's brow 
Clear up propitious ; the unlucky gueſt 
In filence dines, and early ſlinks away. 

I well remember when a child, the awe 
This day ſtruck into me, for then the maids, 
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I fcarce knew why, look'd croſs, and drove me from 


them ; 


Nor ſoft careſs could I obtain, nor hope 


Uſual indulgencies; jelly, or creams, 

Relique of coſtly ſuppers, and ſet by 

For me their petted one ; or butter'd toaſt 

When butter was forbid ; or thriſking tale 

Of ghoſt, or witch, or murder—ſo I went 

And ſhelter'd me beſide the parlour fire, 

There my dear Grand-mother * eldeſt of forms“ 


*Tended the little ones, and watch'd from harm 


Anxiouſly fond, tho” oft or ſpectacles 

With elfin cunning hid, and oft the pins 

Drawn from her ravell'd ſtocking, might have ſour'd 
One leſs indulgent 
At intervals my Mother's voice was heard 

Urging diſpatch ; briſkly the work went on 

All hands employ'd to waſh, to rinſe, to wring, 

To fold, and ſtarch, and clap, and iron, and plait. 
Then would I fit me down and ponder much 

Why waſhings were Sometimes thro” hollow bowl 
Of pipe amus'd we blew, and ſent aloft 

The floating bubbles, little dreaming then 

To ſee Mongolfier thy ſilken ball 

Ride buoyant thro? the clouds, ſo near approach 
The ſports of children and the toils of men. 

Earth, Air, and Sky, and Ocean, hath its bubbles, 
And verſe is one of them this moſt of all. 

Monthly Magazine. | 
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THE WHISTLE. 
A LF ESWRE RE TOK 


Written by the late DR. Bexjamin FRANKLIN to his Nephew. 


| 
| 


When I was a child of ſeven years old, my friends, 
on a holiday, filled my pocket with coppers, I went 
directly toa ſhop where they fold toys for children; and 
deing charmed with the ſound of a while, that I met 
by the way in the hands of another boy, I voluntarily 
offered him-all my money for one. I then came home, 
and went whiſtling all over the houſe, much pleaſed 
with my tobiſtle, but diſturbing all the family. My 
brothers, and fiſters, and coulins, underſtanding the 
bargain J had made, told mie I had given four times as 

ch for it as it was worth. This put me in mind of 
rhat good things I might have bought with the reſt of 
the money; and they laughed at me ſo much for my folly, 
that I cried with vexation ; and the reflection gave me 

ore chagrine than the while gave me pleaſure, 

This, however, was afterwards of uſe to me, the 
impreſſion continuing on my mind; ſo that often, 

hen J was tempted to buy ſome unneceſſary thing, I 
lajd to myſelf, don't give too much for the whiſtle; and 
ſo I ſaved my money. 

As [grew up, came into the world, and obſerved the 
actions of men, I thought I met wich many, very many, 

ho gave too much for the whiſtle. 

When I ſaw any one too ambitious of court favours, 
facrificing his time in attendance on levees, his repoſe, 
his liberty, his virtue, and perhaps his friends, to attain 
it, I have ſaid to mylelf, this man gives tos much for his 

tle. 

When I ſaw another fond of popularity, conſtantly 
employing himſelf in political buſtles, neglecting his own 
affairs, and ruining them by that neglect: he pays, indeed, 
* I, too much far his whiſtle. 1 


| 
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If I knew a miſer, who gave up every kind of com- 
fortable living, all the pleaſures of doing goad to others, 
all the eſteem for his fellow-citizens, and the joys of 
benevolent friendſhip, for the ſake of accumulating 
wealth—Poor Man, ſays I, you do indeed pay too much for 
your whiſtle - | 

When I meet a man of pleaſure, ſacrificing every 
laudable improvement of the mind, or of his fortune, 
to mere corporeal ſenſations: Mdi/taken man, ſays I, 
you are providing pain for yourſelf inflead of pleaſure : 
you give too much for your whiſtle. * 

If J ſee one fond of fine clothes, fine equipages, all 


above his fortune, for which he contracts debts, and 


ends his career in priſon: Alas! ſays I, he has paid 
dear, very dear, for his whi/tle. 

When I fee a beautiful, ſweet-tempered girl, mar- 
ried to an ill-natured brute of a huſband : Mat a pity 
it is, ſays I, that ſhe has paid ſo much for a whiſtle ! 

In ſhort, I conceived that great part of the miſeries 
of mankind were brought upon them by the falſe eſti- 
mates they had made of the value of things, and by 
their giving too much for their whi/tles, 


EFFECTS OF THE PRESENT WAR. 


HAT has it done ? 
It has overthrown me and ſhaken al! the 

thrones of Europe. Th 

It has given the lie to the conjectures and ſpeculations 
of all the old politicians in Europe, 

Experienced Generals have been outwitted by novices, 
and impregnable cities taken by mere dint of force, 

Two or three millions of men have been killed in 
attempting to ſettle diſputes, which they did not un- 
derſtand, and which are, after all, to be determined by 


Sundry 


four or five men who never ſaw a gun fired. 
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| Sundry very great oratars have been convicted of 
ſpeaking nonſenſe tor four years together. 
Many hundred threatening aſſertions have vaniſhed in 


hopel<1s impotence, and the ſame number of profeſſions - 


have been falſified. | 

The greateſt plans have been formed without the 
power of execution, and the greate/t actions have been 
executed without any plan at all. 

One eighth of our forces have been employed to keep 
the enemy in check abroad, and the other ſzven-eighths 
to keep the people quiet at Home. 

The ſupporters. of the war refuſe their aid unleſs 
they are well paid for it, and our v9/unteers are obliged 
to be hand cuffed. 

| Several, very worthy men have been alarmed into 
places of great truſt and emolument. 

The conſtitution has been perſonified in eight or ten 
men who know not what it means, and who have al- 
tered it ſo that ſcarcely any perſon can know it. 

Great Generals have become ſo expert in the art of 
retreating, as, in moſt caſes, to ſave themſelves / 

The emoluments of the church are miſtaken for reli- 
gion, and the income of a penſioner is called property. 

The reformation of abuſes is ſeditious and treaſonable, 
and nothing is wrong Which can be proved to be d. 

Indemnity conſitts in ſurrendering all we have taken, 


and ſecurity is ſynonimous with zmplicit confidence in 
thoſe who have deceived us, 
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AN ELECTION SONG, 
POOR JACK—PARODIED. 
————C 


J 
0 patter ' bout Parſons and Scribes, dy'e ſee, 
Olo Nick, Fox, HoRNE Tooks, and the like, 
A brave Britiſh Tar at my right hand give me, 
And I never to Traitors will ſtrike, 
Though the ſtorms of Sedition around me may blow, 
And pour forth of venom a flood, 
I'll ne'er tack about when I meet with the foe, 
But bear down like How or like Hoop. 
Avaſt, do not think me a ſhy one ſo ſoft, 
To fly from a Frenchified Pack; 
For I know there's a Hangman, who's perch'd 
up aloft 
Wich a nooſe for _s neck of OLD JACK. 
J. ; 
J heard Mr. THELWALL palaver one day, 
About Sections, Departments, and ſuch; 
I boldly cried Nonſenſe to all he could ſay, 
And bade him go look to the Dutch. 
Says I, d'ye-mind me, a Felon can't ſwing, 
t the High a'nt obey'd by the Low; 
And many home truths in his ears did I ring, 
Bout thelves, gallows, hemp, ropes, and tow. 
Avaſt, do not . _ &c. 
I ſaid to ſome folks, for you ſee they grew ſhy, 
When Took talk'd of ropes and a tree, 
As how Horſes and Aﬀes by the tails he would tie, 
And then let them ſtrive to get free; 
The Oak Tree of England he ne'er ſhall unroot, 
Though he plunges and kicks like a Jade; 
Each day from that ſtem ſhall come forth a freſh ſhoot, 
To afford to the World a good ſhade, | 
Avaſt, do not think me, &c. 
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IV 


D'ye mind me, a Briton ſhould be every inch 
All as one as a part of the ſtate; 
He ſhould ſtand to his poſt, without off'ring to flinch, 
Let the danger be ever ſo great. 
To Took inall weathers, all times, ends, and reign, 
All is joy from confuſion that ſprings; 
As forheart, he has none, though his bellows he ſtrain, 
And his head will be ſhortly the KING's. 
Vet he ſwears that his objects he ne'er will forego, 
Nor from his old courſe turn his back, | 
Though he knows there's a Devil, that dwells 
down below, 
To provide a hot birth for OLD Jack. 


True Briton. 


PAULINA: 


A XEW REVOLUTIONARY ROMANCE, 


"THE following tale which would be a good fable 
for a Comedy, we tranſlate from Le Semainier, one 
of the moſt ſucceſsful wits of Paris before the late 
imfrimatur on the preſs:— . 
The thirſt after fortune ſometimes produces dra- 
matic ſcenes equally pleaſant as moral; and on 
Tueſday laſt, the ſtreet of Saint-dennis was the the- 
atre of a whimſical meeting. Fifteen years ago a 
little girl, about ten years old, was carried awax by a 
profligate from her father; a poſt-maſter near Y pres, 
and conducted tc Paris. Soon abandoned by this li- 
bertine, ſhe was ſelected by a lady of a certain rank, 
then enjoying a good fortune, a widow, and without 
children. The little girl was taken as an aſſiſtant to 
the lady's-maid, and ſoon intereſted her miſtreſs. b 
her pretty figure, her natural graces, her tricks, her 
archneſs, 9 her intelligence. This child, whom we 


ſhall call Paulina, merited then the goodneſs of the 
I 12 lady. 
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lady. Friendſhip ſucceeded: tenderneſs now had its 
turn, and ſoon the feelings of a mother could not 
have been more lively than thoſe of her protectreſs. 
The education of Paulina was attended to. The 
inſtilled few principles, I fear, but many accomplith- 
ments. Paulina was intereſting, and they concluded 
that the had an excellent heart: the playfulneſs of in- 
tancy 1s a maſk that we cannot always ſee through; 
they therefore thought nature had done enough tor 
the heart of Paulina, and took infinitely leſs notice of 
that than of the graces of her perſon. In a ſhort time 
Paulina danced like Mlle. Hillegſberg, ſang like Mlle, 
Renaud, played like Mlle. Candeille, and drew like 
 Mde. le Brun. I do not know but that ſhe would 
have even become a poeteſs, had her friends inſtructed 
her, ſo great were her abilities! In ſhort, Paulina 
became every day an eccompliſhed girl; and if the 
Revolution, which does not always reſpect theſe care- 
ful educations, nor the project of ladies who uy up 
little girls, had not happened ſo unexpectedly, Pau- 
lina would have inherited the fortune of her patroneſs, 
and would have been enabled to make a very uncom- 
mon match for the daughter of a poſt-maſter, forced 
away at ten years of age by a libertine of twenty. 
Every thing went on very well till the year ninety- 
two, when other affairs than thoſe of love inſenſibly 
drew off her admirers; ſome had emigrated, others 
periſhed, and Paulina was obliged to wait till ſome 
new turn of fortune ſhould bring her back her lovers; 
and ſhe did not wait long; for all the world knows 
by the chronology of years that 93 ſucceeded 92. 
Ninety-three then arrived. The fortune of Paulina's 
benefactreſs did not eſcape the notice of the gentle- 
men of the pantaloon. Ihe order of arreſt, the ſeal, 
the ſcroll, judgment, and the reſt ; all this was tranl- 
acted in a ſhort ſpace of time; and Paulina remained 
in the ſealed houſe with her beauty, her accompliſh- 
ments, and (as a parentheſis) with her bad _ 
whuc 
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which eaſily conſoled her for the loſs of her only 
friend. It happened, which 1s not very rare, that one 


fine night the honoutable Gentlemen of the Commi:- | 


tee, heirs to all the world, took off the ſeals. A 
handſome brigand, then counting his thirty-firſt year, 
or, perhaps, ſomething more, five feet ſix inches bigh, 
with the form of a Hercules, his eye-brows black, and 
his ſtrong muſcles covered by a large pantaloon ; this 
gentleman, the happy miſhonary, who, thanks to his 
power, could not read the commiſſion which, given 
him by pcople who could not write, entered the hotel, 
broke the ſeals, and, acting more as a thief than a 
ſecretary, forced the doors, opened the drawers, ſeach- 
ed every place, pillaged and enriched himſelt. 

As he was plundering Paulina entered. He looked 
at her; ſhe delt confounded. Unhappily love is not 
always an enemy to robbery. They ſpoke, they ex- 
plamed, they recounted their ſtories. “ From what 
diſtrict? by what hazard? and you? and thou?“ Ar 
laſt, collecting their ideas, they had ſurely met ſome- 
where. Where then?“ „“I do not know.“ + How 
old are you?” And you?” «Io much.“ „ ſo 
much.” They compared the time I was ten 
years old.” „ was twenty.” It is here.” «Tt 
3s here.” In ſhort, it was the raviſher. Eleven years 
upon the brow of a robber, and eleven years upon the 
boſom of a beauty had conſiderably altered their up- 
pearance. It had alſo changed their ſentiments. What 
at ten vears old he had diſdained, and what at ten years 
old Paulina had not apprecrated to his juſt value, they 
now felt. Love ſpoke, and when love ſpeaks it forces 
20g to obey. You know it, reader ; as for me, I be- 

eve it. 

The revolutionary hero admitted Paulina to par- 
take the inheritancg that he was going to enjoy; they 
preſented themſelves to the ſolemn contract. Chaumet 
uy them his bleſſing, and they were married. The 

oriune cf a jacobin, as we know, being a little miſ- 
£6312 be go:ten 
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begotten, like the children of love, becomes hand- 
ſomer as it grows bigger. The Aſſignats, indeed, 
were attended with numerous evils, but firſt the man- 
dats, then the happy ſpecie ſoon comes to replace a 
fortune that a ſpark could reduce to aſhes. In ſhont, 
in 11x months they were extremely rich. But the 
Cares, the inquictudes, the ſuſpicions, the fears of re- 
tunding; all the lizards which we call alarms, the 
little ſhrill noiſe thar lightning makes in glancing over 
{ilk could not have conveyed more terror to the ſou] 
than what tormented that of our hero. He concerted 
his plan with Paulina. © My love,” ſaid he, * to 
ſecure our fortune | fee but one way; we muſt be di- 
vorced in appearance; you ſhall demand of me eight 


hundred thouſand livres, and I will own that I re- 


ceived it wich you in marriage. I muſt of courle re— 
fund; that done, I ſhall feign that I am ruined, and a 
bankruptcy entues. By this we ſhall become more 
tranquil, freed from every thing, a new — Will 
diſperſe the feigned divorce, the reality of which, my 
love, I could not poſſibly ſupport.“ Paulina conſents 
and approves; the ſeparation is announced, and her 
pretenſions to the money are confirmed; the eight 
hundred thoufand livres afe depoſited; the divorce 
is prongunced, and the gentleman declares his bank- 
ruptcy. 

Paulina, now lady paramount *of eight hundred 
thouſand livres, in poſſeſhon of a perfect act of di- 
vorce---for, to ſecure the ſucceſs of his fraud our 
brigand has not omitted the ſmalleſt form, began 
ſeriouſly to reflect: © To take back a huſband 


whom I have lived with three years, - when it is in 


my power to diſpenſe with him, is rather hard, in- 
deed it is fooliſh, At four and twenty, with eight 
hundred thouſand livres, I may make a much better 
match. And then, what has he to complain off?“ 
ſaid the, * if he abandoned me at ten years old, why 
may not I abandon him at twenty-tour * Nothing 

can 
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can be more naturally en ſuite. But theſe eight hun- 
dred thouſand livres? Very well! the lady who 
brought me up, did ſhe not deſign me for the ſucceſ- 
ſion? They are mine by every right; it is juſtice. 
And then, is it not ſaid that I am the wife of a Jaco- 
bin? Oh ſhame! is it decent? I am now free from 
him, and | will not return.” 

Judge of the fury, of the deſpair of our huſband 
when he found himſelf duped, and very well duped, 
for he had himſelf ſhut up every reſource. Every 
thing was legal; the conſent, the reſtitution, the 
divorce, the moſt celebrated notary had drawn the 
deeds. He ſtormeg, he ſwore, he prayed, he wept! 
A Facobin weeh ! Oh yes; certainly; he had loſt his 
money. It was all in vain; the reſolution of a wo- 
man is a hundred times more obitinate than that of 
the five hundred. 

In the mean time, at the lady's houſe there was 
one of thoſe gentlemen whom you ſee every where, 
who mixes with every body, and whoſe greateſt ac- 
compliſhment is to profit from every body. Perhaps, 
you may know this M. La Courſe ; his belly round, 
legs like elephants; always running, panting, and 


ſweating, who never accoſts you without, © I under- 


ſtand your buſineſs; what muſt you have? or, Can 
[ ſerve you?” Reading a liſt of a thouſand people 
whom he Jas got into places, others whom he is to 
conduct the next day to the bankers, or to the Mi- 
niſters, or even to the Directory; then withing you 
good day; then taking your hand, and finding out 
that you look ill, galloping to your doctor, then to 
your apothecary, and returning wich or without them, 
furniſhed with tickets to the Elyſtum, or to the Opera, 
or to Nicolet, to ſee the Turk, or the new piece, and 
the whole to render you a ſervice ! Oh, he is an excel- 
lent man! a warm friend! an indefatigable agent! If 
vou da not content him, you can content no one; in 
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ſhort, he is one of thoſe men whom Heaven in a paſ- 
ſion placed for our ule. 


This man was Paulina's adviſer, * I wiſh you to | 


2, 


marry.” But,“ heſitates Paulina. „ underſtand 
you: a ſuitable match, a friend of mine, very rich, a 
mature and ſenſible man, and the beſt heart.” „But 
at leaſt.” There is no time to be loſt; l am going 
to bring him to you.” * What, without my con- 
ſent?” „Oh, I am ſure of that, your eyes give con- 
ſent. Beſides, I anticipated your wiſhes, and meant 
to ſurpriſe you. My letter has been gone thele eight 
days; he will arrive to-morrow, perhaps to night, 
and I will bring him to ſee you. I am now going to 
my Notary's.” «© But ſtay: don't be fooliſh; at 
leaſt. Not at all; when can oblige any body, 
nothing ſhall hinder me;“ and away he flies, 

« He is ridiculous,” ſaid Paulina, „His kind heart 
miſleads him. I will not marry a man whom I do 
not know—whom TI have not ever ſeen. ---If he comes 
here, well and good. But to marry him!“ Ja the 
mean time her kind friend returns. The Gentleman 
was arrived; he had found him ſtepping out of a car- 
riage at Paulina's door.— Here he is, here he is!“ 
cried he, on entering. © I am enchanied, all this is 
my work. You ſee, my friend, I did not deceive you! 
She is charming! And you, Paulina! Look at him! 
Not very old, yet; nearly fifty, or ſo; but upright, a 
form of iron! and a heart above all; ch, he has a 
heart, like mine, always ready to do good. Come, 
this 1s the pleaſanteſt affair [ have had on my hands 
theſe eight days. Here you are; there, embrace her; 
now embrece him. Let us all embrace, and ſign and 
ſeal, and go to ſupper.” : 

Paulina was perfectly well bred ; the ſtranger was 
a frank open man, and they ſoon recovered the embar- 
raſſment that this rattle had thrown them into. But 
what this friendly gentleman could not eaſily foreſee 
was, that this future pair ſeemed at firſt fight to be 
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prepoſſeſſed in favour of each other by a kind of in- 


{tint ; and though he was fifty Paulina did not at all 
diſapprove him, and he was aſtoniſhed to experience 
a ſentiment of which he had long thought his heart 
was not ſuſceptible. As he had fome doubts, he had 


not intended to ſay any thing about marriage that 


night, in ſpite of his friend---but as his heart began to 


ſoften, he very ſoon put the queſtion to her. And as 
this was not altogether a match à la Chaumette that 
he was going to make, he aſked her for a fight of her 
baptiſmal paper. Paulina had none. It is eaſy to 
get it.“ It is true. That will not be long. My 
province is not very far from Paris.“ © Very well, 
we muſt write. What country are you from?“ 
Flanders.“ *« So much the better. You will be 
dearer to me. From what diſtrit?” © I have for- 

otten the name, 1 was ſo young, and fince my flight 

have heard nothing from thence . .” © Your 
flight! How??? - « You ſhall know it all in time.” 
„One word more, if you pleaſe---Your father's 
name.” „Such a one---" „Oh! Heaven! Where 
am I? What? Paulina! Oh, my daughter! em- 
brace your father?“ 

1 Good!” ſaid their officious friend.“ This is 
very pleaſant, you cannot then be married? I will 
find a party for each of you; excellent, one match 
miſſing, there are two more to make.” © Yes, you 
underitand match-making perfectly,“ ſaid Paulina. 
lt is not my fault; it is his. Why is he your 
father? Nevertheleſs, the ſervice I have done you 
1s equally great, in reſtoring a father to you. What 
would you have? It is my deſtiny to oblige, under 
the very form of diſappointment,” 

„Very well, my friend,“ anſwered the father, 
laughing, „I will prove to you that this rage for do- 
ing good offices is frequently productive of very bad. 
Inis is the time to be ſincere. I own as I cannot 
now offend her---that it was the eight hundred 

| thouſand 
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thouſand livres, much more than her hand, which 


made me enter into your deſigns.” „ For ſhame, tu 


be ſo avaricious, rich as you are!” I did it, becauſe 
the fraudulent bankruptcy of a raſcal will ruin me, 
and I expected the woman I was going to marry 
would have prevented this misfortune.” “ And why 
is the vailain whoſe bankruptcy will ruin you?“ aſked 
his daughter. Judge of her ſurprize when her father's 
anſwer did not leave a doubt but that it was the man 
from whom ſhe was juſt divorced. © Make yourſelf 
eaſy, (ſaid the), Heaven is juſt; the money that [ 
poſſeſs is yours, my father! The wretch has been 
puniſhed by the perfidious trick I played him; it 5; 
Juſtice that I ſhould return what belongs to you, and 
which 1 gained illegally. 
This is the firſt time I ever experienced happineſg 
from any thing but pleaſure; would to God the ge. 
nerous woman who brought me up had taught me to 
know it ſooner ! I ſhould then have had fewer errors 
with which to reproach myſelf.” “Very good! very 
good! (ſaid M. la Courſe) this is to have a friend 
who knows how to: be ſerviceable. All this has 
given me a great deal of trouble, a great deal of 
trouble indeed, I have hindered an honeſt man from 
becoming bankrupt, a daughter from marrying her 
father, and a raſcal from cheating his creditor, Let 


them come here who call me by the ridiculous title of 


Ofrcions! Here's a fine ſubject for my memorandum 
book!“ 

Such are the ſcenes to which a Revolution has given 
riſe! 


Cronicle, 


NEW 


1 


which 
me, toll - 
becauſe | 
in me, NEW TAX, 
mol MR. EDITOR, 
wh = HERE is one article of vaſt conſumption yet un- 
fathers. touched—-l mean wind; why does not our able 
ne maul nancier tax that? Perhaps hie wiſhes to be tender to 
our fenen article that has entered ſo largely into the compoſi- 
chat 1802 of all his ſpeeches, and in which all his ſchemes 
s been ne ended. But we are too far 2 in taxation to 
1 7 mit one that would increaſe the Revenue as muck as 


noſt he has lately propoſed; for 1t 1s an article in 
chich every body deals more or leſs. 
| would propoſe, therefore, that maſters of ſhips 


zu, and 


15 50 ike out licences for fair winds, at ——— per 
oyage. 
** — on the Thames, Scullers, Barges, and Mar- 
F ver Pe Hoys, not to ſail before the wind, unleſs properly 
frinnd gualified. 


The inhabitants of St. Paul's Church- yard to be aſ- 
eſſed for the additional wind of that place and the 
rhibitions ariſing therefrom. 


11s has 
leal of 


_ 0 Minds to be differently rated according to their value. 
| 8 Lo Vinds, from the North to be put under Mr. Dundas's 
er lrection. | 


Loud Winds which are firivately diſpoſed of, to pay 
d valorem, and all c/hinks to be regularly inſpeCted by 
ie Officers of the Exciſe. 

A heavy duty on the Wind that blows nobody good, 
rich, perhaps, will fall perſonally on Miniſterial 
uarters. 

Perſons afflicted with wind to take out fiermits ena- 
ling them to export free of duty. 

The commiſſioners to make their aſſeſſments twice 
year, that the public may not evade the Tax, or 
ew any backwardneſs in contributing to the defence 
1 ſocial Order and Religion. 


andum 


8 given 


NEW 


I would 
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I would likewiſe propoſe a tax of ten per cent. 


u pon all windfalls. 


If theſe ſuggeſtions are adopted, I hope they will 
convince our enemies that our refources are not eaſily 
to be exhauſted, and that, although we have taxed 
every thing we can lay our hands upon, there is till 
* ſomething in the wind.” 


I am, Your humble Servant, 
| EOLUS. 
P. S. I hope you will inſert the above, as a h 
for the miniſter. 
Chronicle. 


The inundation of Sonnets, with which we have been for the 
laſt ten years over-run, has juſtly made our {entimental 
Sonnetters objects of ridicule, NEHEMIaH HIGGINBOTTOM, 
in the Monthly Magazine, imitates their inſipidities with 
good effect in the following ſpecimen. 
SONNE TS, 

ATTEMPTED IN THE MANNER OF © COTEMPORARY 
WRITERS,” 
SONNET I. 

PeEnfire at eye, on the hard world I mus'd, 

And my poor heart was fad: ſo at the moon 

1 gaz'd—and ſigh'd, and ſigh'd—for, ah! how ſoon 

Eve darkens into night. Mine eye perus'd 

With tearful vacancy, the dam/iy graſs, 

Which wept and glitter'd in the paly ray : 

And i did pauſe me on my lonely way, 

And mus'd me on thoſe wretch'd.ones, who paſs 

O'er the black heath of s0RROow. But, alas! 

Moſt of MYSELF | thought: when it befel, 

That the ſooth sPIRIT of the breezy wood 

Breath'd in mine ear All this is very well; 

But much of one thing is for no thing good.” 

h ! my poor heart's in explicable fwell! 
E EME MIAH B30 CNFTOTTOM), 
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THE DOMIPHOBIA, OR DREAD OF HOME: 


SIR, 

VERY much approve of your allotting a particu- 

lar part of your Magazine to the valuable pur- 
poles of medical r and what has been 
already done, will, I hope, lay the foundation of a 
ſeries of communications, from which phyſicians 
may derive great advantage. From entertaining ſo 
high an opinion of this part of your Magazine, I 
am induced to offer my mite, by contributing a few 
remarks on a diſeaſe, not yet touched upon by your 
medical correſpondents, but which, by the time this 


communication will appear, muſt be pretty well 


known in moſt families. It is very prevalent in the 
months of June and July, is at the height in Auguſt, 
begins to decline in September, and about the end 
of October generally diſappears, though much will 
depend upon the weather. 5 : 

I am ſomewhat at a loſs to deſcribe this diſorder; 
becauſe being of a very recent appearance in this 
country, it has eſcaped the attention of Sauvages, 
Vogel, Cullen, and all our late Noſologiſts. It has 
ſome ſymptoms peculiar to the claſs of fevers, and 
ſome to that of inflammations, but it is a diſeaſe, it 
I may uſe the phraſe, fo original, ſo much per ſe, 
that we muſt be content to let it be the root of a pe- 
culiar claſs, which may hereatter be divided into ſpe- 
cies, when the faculty ſhall have made it more their 
ſtudy. 

I call it, merely for diſtinction's ſake, the Domr- 
PHOBIA, or Dread of [{;mec, which is the principal 
ſymptom; it begins, as I ſaid before, about the 
month of June or carlier, for I have at this moment 
a family under my carc, who are dreadfully afflicted 
with it, The mother, a remarkably healthy look- 
ing, and indeed very handſome woman, complains 


ot a waſting of the fleſh, want of appetite, liſtleſs- - 


nels, and dejection. The two daughters, though 


I. I poſſeſſed 
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poſſeſſed of the fineſt bloom of complexion, are in- 
clined to conſumption, have alſo loſt their appetites, 
and are, to uſe their mother's expreſſion, in a very 
alarming ſituation. The ſons have various pulmonic 
ſymptoms, ſhortneſs of breath, cough, and com- 
plain that the ſmoke of London entirely diſorders 
them. The huſband is the only perſon who has ef. 
caped the diſorder, although he ſeems ſo much dif. 
trefſed at the fight of his family, that I ſhould not 
wonder if he caught it from them. Every medicine 
I have preſcribed, has failed in its operation. In- 
deed, I muſt confeſs, that this is one of thoſe dif- 
orders, in. which we are not to expect a cure from 
chemicals or Galenicals. - On the contrary, if we 
leave nature to perform her work, a cure is imme- 
diately found, for nature ſuggeſts to the patients, from 
the very firſt attack of the diſcaſe, that it can be re- 
lieved only by a jaunt toa WATERING PLACE. And 
hence a very expert practitioner in my neighbour- 
hood, chooſes to call it the Hydro-mania ; but I ap- 
prehend he is miſtaken,” for I never knew a patient 
more attached to water when abroad, than when at 
home. There certainly, however, are ſymptoms, 
which indicate a mania of ſome kind or other; but 
ſc imperfect is our knowledge ot maxtacal caſes, that 
I can derive no information from books. ARNOLD 
does not mention it in his laſt edition, although pro- 
bably he may in the next, for which I am told he is 
preparing materials. Beſides, I confeſs, that I am 
not very partial to increaſing our catalogues of manias. 
So many things might be brought under this title, 


that a general hiſtory of madneſs would, I am afraid 


be as comprehenſive as the Annual Regiſter, or any 
other work which profeſſed to record the actions ot 
man; but this is a digreſſion. 


It is peculiar to the diſorder I am now ſpeaking 


of, that the ſymptoms of it never appear, when the 
patients are by themſelves: the preſence however, of 
:: ſtranger, or a party of ſtrangers, never fails to bring 

on 
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on the cough, dyſpnœa, and other concomitants.— 
But above all other occaſions they are moſt exaſpe- 
rated in the preſence of the head of the family, whe- 
ther a father, an uncle, or a guardian. Now, as 
this is as much a diſcaſe of the mind as of the body, 
it ſtrikes me, that the paſſion of envy, or jcalouly, 
is ſtrongly excited by the ſight of perſons who are 
not afflicted with the diſorder, which is generally 
the caſe with fathers, uncles, and guardians ; and 
that the patient, from a deſire of communicating the 
diſeaſe, is impelled to throw out thole miaſmata, or 
contagious particles, which will affect all preſent. — 
That this is often done without producing the effect, 
I well know, but I mult ſay, that, in general, where 
the diſorder is of long continuance (a month or fix 
weeks, for example) it ſeldom fails to impart ſuch a 
degree of *ts virulence, as to affect the father, and 
then, J obſerve, the cure is as good as performed. 
From the few remarks I have thrown out, you 
will perceive, Sir, that although we cannot refer 
this diſorder to any claſs hitherto mentioned by noſo- 
logiſts, yet we may rank it among endemics, or thoſe 
diſorders which affect the inhabitants of a certain diſ- 
trict. This is moſt prevalent in the city of London, 
and extends a little way into the ſuburbs. I have 
met with a few caſes of the kind, in the borough of 
Southwark; but the ſmall villages near town are, I 
think, generally pretty free from it. As to the Bo- 
rough, it is rather ſingular that ſome of the patients, 
after returning from Margate or Brighton, apparently 
perfectly cured, take lodgings nevertheleſs in a large 
building in St. George's Fields: whether this con- 
firms the cure, I know not, but I apprehend it may 
prevent a relapſe, and I am doubttul whether any 
thing will ſo effectually anſwer this purpoſe. The 
tendency of the diſorder to return, is one of the worlt 
circumſtances belonging to it, and ſufficiently con- 
Vinices me, that there is a radical error in the mode 
treatment. I am not aſhamed to confeſs that L 
Ll 2 have 
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have often failed. If we phyſicians are not as free 
in acknowledging our errors, as proud in announc- 
ing our cures, the medical art, as to practical uſe- 
fulneſs, muſt ſtand ſtill. 

With reſpect to the cauſes of the DomrtynosB1a, 
they may be divided, as in the caſe of other diſorders, 
into remote, proximate, and occafiznal, On theſe J 
ſhall not be prolix. It is a great miſtake, however, 
to aſcribe this diſorder to low living, or a poor diet, 
If that were the caſe, the poor would be afflicted by 
it, 1 this ſeaſon. But the fact is, it attacks 
perſons who live well, freely, upon a generous diet; 
Hxceſſive indulgence never fails to bring it on, and it 
is remarkable, that thoſe who have ONE indulzed, 
are ſure to have a relapſe the following year. I ſcarce 
know an inſtance to the contrary. The mental af- 
fections are alſo to be taken into the account, and I 
have known caſes where it was brought on merely by 
talking about it ; a wonderful proof of the intimate 
connection betwixt the mind and the body, That 
there is an affection of the head, cannot well be 
doubted, from its being almoſt always attended with 
giddineſs, wanderings, vain fears, and ſometimes 
downright raving, the patient perpetually talking of 
balls, dances, breakfaſts, raffles, ſubſcriptions, and other 
things, which very ſeldom much oecupy the atten- 
tion of perſons of ſound minds and robuſt health. 

I have now, Sir, communicated the reſult of pretty 
accurate obſervation, and ſome practice in this diſ- 
order. I am aware, that, in the curative part, I have 
failed to impart much information. The fact is, and 
J honeſtly,confeſs it, I have ſucceeded in very few 
caſes, and thoſe were chiefly where the diſorder was 
light. Taken at the beginning, much may be done, 
but the patients are very apt to conceal it, probably 
from motives of delicacy, until it acquires ſtrength 
which common remedies will not oppoſe. The 1n- 
dications are likewiſe ſometimes ſo complicated, that 


one does not know how to obviate one ſymptom 
without 
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without encreaſing the violence of another. What 
can be done where there is an 1 tendency, 
accompanied by lowneſs and weakneſs, a very common 
farm of the diſeaſe? I muſt therefore, cloſe the ſub- 
ject for the preſent, with oblerving, that an eminent 
phyſician of my acquaintance, Dr. Abraham Net- 
land, has a very elegant form of preſcriptions, which 
I never knew any patient refuſe to fate: but it is li- 
able io the ſame objections I have already mentioned, 
namely, that it will not prevent a relapſe. 
I am, Sir, 
Your very humble ſervant, 


Warwick-Lane, May 9th. . 
[ Monthly Mag. 


GRAND EXHIBITION! 
SIGNIOR GULLIELMO PITTACHIO, 
The SUBLIME WONDER of the WORLD !! 
ADVERTISES in due Form—And graciouſly makes 

KNOWN | 
To the Great and magnihcent PERSONAGES, 
WHO INFEST THIS HAPPY LAND!!! 


AND ALSO, 
To the Hungry MurTitupe of SWINE, 
WHICH ARE STARYVING THEREIN!!! 
That he has with uncommon Expence, Aſſiduity, 
and Labour, contrived 


A MAGIC LANTERN, 
Of ſuch peculiar and wonderful Properties, as almeſt 10 
baffle Deſcription ! 

Its luſtre is charmingly obſcure, and may be ſtiled, 
in Oppoſition to the Remark of one Mr. Mirro, 
Neat DARKNEss, but rather L16HT INVISIBLE. 
Nothing is clear, nothing is prominent, nothing is 
preciſe, yet a ſtrange Succeſſion of intereſting 
SHadotes paſs before the raviſhed eyes of the Spec- 

tators, | 
In a Maſ Coſtly and Unmeaning Manner, 
| L1z3 The 
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The Exhibition is divided into Three Parts—Ar- 
ranged as follows, 


PART I. 


The CONQUEST of QUIBERON ! 


The Slaughter exquiſitely finiſhed—and the Dying 
Emigrants capitally coloured. 
The like was never ſeen by Man, or recording by 
Hiſtory.—N. B. The Signior particularly values 
himſelf upon this exquiſite Diſplay. 


A full Length Portrait of a KING, in 
his Royal] Robes, 


Urging as it were, a Continuation of a 7% and 
, Neceſſary War. Tf 
Never was any THING prettier ſeen upon Earth. 
His Royal Highneſs the PRINCE of WALES, 
(In the Character of Fortunatus ) 
Endeavouring in vain to empty his inexharftible Purſe, 
The Chzaro-obſcuro is allowed to be inimitable. 


570 N BULL vreſtlingwith the DEVIL, 
and the Devil too flrong for him. 


This is comical in the extreme, and enough to make 
a Biſhop ſplit his ſides with laughing Ha] ha! ha! 
A PEN'ORTH of BREAD for SIXPENCE! 

Or, the BAKERS in the DUMPS. 
The Lantern ſhews this with wonderful effect. 


Duality and — ; or, England and 


France Contraſted ! 


At the Concluſion of the Firſt Part, Gullielmo Vitta- 


chio himſelf will drink Four Bottles of Burgundy to 
the Health of the Brirrhh Nation. 

After which, he will entertain the Company with a 

humourous Account of 
The ART of RAISING MILLIONS! 

By Any Man, who news how to ride on HORSE- 
BACK upon an ASS !!! 

PART 


Ar- 
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PART II. 


The Magic Lantern will now diſplay in full Beauty, 


The Gallant EARL, of MOIRA preparing to embark 
for NO WHERE!!! 
An exact Repreſentation of that brave, courteous, 
and adventurous Knight, 


| SIR SIDNEY SMITH—ExPECTED a7 


WEYMOUTH. 
The Colours of the Expectation are abſolutely as 
natural as the Life. 
The BRITISH CONSTITUTION in one entire 
BLAZE—# GLORY. 

The whole World cannot produce any thing finer 
than this, unleſs it ſhould happen to be full of 
Flaws, which is ſometimes the Caſe. 

The Britiſh Parliament in all its Purity. 

The Colours are liable to Corruption, —yet they are 

| likely to be laſting. 

The flexibility of the figure is admirably expreſſed. 
N. B. The Majority are for Sale. 

A fine Repreſentation of a Battle, 

The Fencible Cavalry charging the ſtarving Poor 

| who demand Bread. | 
The Magic Lantern will ſhew 

'The Slaughter of the Women 

In a fine point of View. 

At the End of the Second Part, the Sublime Signior 
will entertain the Company with ſome of his moſt 
capital Slight of Hand Performances, which, from 
their unrivalled Cleverneſs, may be deemed 

A National Honour. 
He will then Sing, with that enchanting Pathos ſo 
peculiar to Himſelf, 


« War, alas! is teil aud trouble, 
Honour but an empty bubble ; 

Never ending, ſtill beginning, 

Fighting til, and ſtill deſtroying ; 

If France there is no chance of winning, 


Think your Places worth enjoying!!!“ 
PART 


GRAND EXHIBITION! 


FAX: HI. 


An animating View of MONSIEUR, 
late Cour d'ArToirs, . 

Marching to Paris with TWELVE HUNDRED Men. 
This may be deemed an almoſt incredible optical 
Deluſion. 

An intereſting Repreſentation of 

þ Didone abandonnata, 
\ Or an aimiable Princeſs neglected and deſpiſed, 
with the Triumph of 
| My GRANDMOTHER, 
4 And a Bird's-eye View of 
1 The Pavilion at Brighton. 
( This beautiful ſcenic Exhibition may be truly ſaid to 
4 call forth all the finer feelings of the Heart. 
The Pop-Gun Plot, or 
The Syſtem of Terror revived. 
Diſplaying in lively Colours, 
The intemperate Paſſions of the ſelf-called Great 
WEYMOUTH, 
With a Royal Card Party in the back Graund— 
A true Picture of the Times. 
A melancholy View of the Loſs of 
Our F/e/t-India lands, 

With a diſtant Proſpect of their being re-taken. 
This is a moſt affecting diſplay of Signior Pittachio's 
Powers, and forcibly demands the Approbation of 
A generous and enlightened Public. 

At the Concluſion, Signior Gulielmo will aſtoniſh his 
| Auditors by a new and ſweet Song, called, 

« Twenty-ſeven Millions More!!!” 


N. B. Immediately after the Meeting of Parliament 
Signior Pittachia pledges himſelf to bring forward 
his original Puppets with ſuperior Eclat, and to 
recommence his Capital Deceptions. 


VIVANT Rex & REGINA. 
[ Telegraph. ] 


WONDERFUL 


[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
| 


— 
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WONDERFUL EXHIBITION! 


SIGNIOR GULIELMO PITTACHIO, 
The SUBLIME WONDER of the WORLD IT! 
Condeſcends to inform the Public at large, and his 
Friends in particular, that immediately after Chriſt- 
mas, he will open his grand Hall of Exhibitions at 
Welitminſter, with a grand diſplay of his 
ASTONISHING and M45; NIFICENT DECEPTIONS; 
Which have been approved by all the crowned 
Heads in the Univerſe, and which are unparallelled 
in the Hiſtory of Mankind, 
Fir!t---The Signior will bring forward 
A Magical ALARM BELL, 
At the ringing of which, all the Company ſhall 
become Mad or Fooliſh. 
Secondly---He will produce his juſtly celebrated 
CURIOUS SPY GLASSES, which diſtort and miſ- 
repreſent all Objects that are looked at through them, 
and occai:on in the Company A SUDDEN AND 
SOCIAL DISMAY ; ſuch as has never before been 


witneſſed in this Country. 


Thirdly---By Means of an ENCHANTED 


DRUM, he will ſet all the Company a FIGHT- 


ING, for the avowed Purpoſ: of preferving 
ORDER ano TRANOUILLITY. 
During the Battle, Signior Pittachio will convey 

their MONEY OUT of their POCKETS in a 

New and Entertaining Manner. | 
Fourthly---He will produce a moſt extraordinary 

Effect in the Optics of the Spectators, by means of 

ſome Gold Duſt, fo that they ſhall not be able to 


diltinguith Colors; but ſhall call (at the Signor's- 


O 


comm:nd) BLACK WHITE, and WHITE 
BLACK, to the Edification of all Beholders. 
Fifthiy---He will make ſome Marvellous Experi- 
ments upon his own 
MEMORY, 
Dy 
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By forgetting the moſt Material Incidents of his _ 
Lite, with an almoſt incredible Preciſion. N. B. I 71 
To remove Doubts, theſe Experiments upon ME- MI 
MORY will be made upon OATH. - 


Sixthly---By his Oratorical Efforts, he will, in J clo 
the Courſe of a few Minutes, perſuade the greater ow 
Part of his Audience to ſalute him d psferiori, then 
to give him three cheers and nominate him | 


THE HEAVEN-BORN CONJUROR; Fe 
With various Slight-of-hand Performances and 
Whimſical Exuberances, too tedious to mention. { 


In the Courſe of the Entertainments the Sublime 

Pittachio will exhibit 

UPWARDS OF TWO HUNDRED AUTO- 
MATA, OR MOVING PUPPETS, 

Who will riſe up, fit down, ſay Yes or No, 
Receive Money, Rake among the Cinders, or do 
any Dirty Work he may think proper to put them 8 
to- -N. B. This is a moſt faſcinating Trick. Wi 

Afterwards Signor Gulielmo Pittachio will diſ- 
cover to the Company the unrivalled Treaſures of | Or 
his PRIVATE CABINET, formed on a mere Me- .I 
chanical Principal, without Hinges, Joints, Dove- 14 
tail, or Glue, 
The Whole to conelude with a Dramatic Piece in No 

One Ad, called Th. 


The Humbug; or John Bull a Jack Aſs, || |... 


In which Signor Pittachio {not having yet engaged 
any female Performers) will indulge the Company Th 
with a Solo on the Viol d Amour. | 

N. B. The Hull is commodious, but the Company 
will be kept as much in the DARK as poſlible, to I Ha 
give greater Effect to 


The DECEPTIONS. __ 
Signor Pittachio is extremely forry to inform the : 2 
Public, that owing to ſome unaccountable Miſma— C 


nagement in the Perſons he employed, he has been 


diſappointed of ſeveral capital Pęrformers whom 5 
ES. ha 


ne 


en 
he 


own Perſon on 
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had hoped to have brought forward, for the Purpoſe 
of exhibiting various Feats of Activity on the 
TIGHT ROPE, this Part of the ENTERTAIN- 
MENT therefore MUST be deferred. 

To Supply this Deficiency Signor Pittachio will 
cloſe his Wonderful Performances by exhibiting his 


The TIGHT ROPE, 


| For the BENEFIT of the SWINISH MULTITUDE. 


ANT REX ET REGINA, 


OSRIC—THE LION! 


A ROMANCE. 
WIFT roll the Rhine's billows, and water the 


lains, 
Where Falkenſtein's Caſtle's majeſtic remains 
Their moſs-cover'd turrets {till rear: 
Oft loves the gaunt wolf *midit the ruins to prowl, 
What Time from the battlements pours the lone owl 
| Her plaints in the paſſenger's ear. 


No longer reſound through the vaults of yon hall, 
The ſong of the Minſtrel, and mirth of the ball; 
Thoſe pleaſures for ever are fled 

There now dwells the bat with her light-ſhunning 
brood; 

There ravens and vultures now clamour for fo2d, 
And all is dark, filent, and dread! 


Ha! Doſt thou not ſee, by the Moon's tremblirg light 
Directing his ſteps, where advances a Knight, 
His eye big with vengeance and fate ? 
'Fis Ofric—the Lion, his Nephew who leads, 
And ſwift up the crackling old ſtaircaſe proceeds, 
| Gains the hall, and quick cloſes the gate. 


Now 


| 


—— ——ů * 
—— — * — — — — — 
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Now round him young Carloman caſting his eyes, 
Surveys the ſad ſcene with diſmay and ſurprize, 
And fear ſteals the roſe from his cheeks; 
His ſpirits forſake him, his courage is flown 
The hand of Sir Ofric he claſps in his own, 
And while his voice faulters thus ſpeaks. 


* 
cc Dear Uncle,” he murmurs, „Why linger we here? 


*Tis late, and theſe chambers are damp and are drear, 
© Keen blows through the ruins the blaſt! 
Oh! let us away, and our journey purſue; 
Fair Blumenberg's Caſtle will riſe vn our view, 
Soon as Falkenſtein foreſt is paſt. 


«© Why roll thus your eye-balls? Why glare they fo 
wild? 
Oh! chide not my weakneſs, nor frown, that a child 
Should view theſe apartments with dread ; 
For know, that full oft have I heard from my Nurſe, 


There (ti!l on this Caſtle has reſted a curſe 
Since innocent blood here was ſhed! 


« She ſaid, too, bad ſpirits, and ghoſts all in white, 
Here ule to reſort at the dead time of night, 

Nor vanith till breaking of day; 
And ſtill at their coming is heard the deep tone 
Of a bell—loud and awful—Hark! hark! 'twas a 

groan |! 

Good Uncle, oh! let us away!” 
« Peace, ſerpent!” thus Ofric—the Lion replies, 
While rage and malignity gloom in his eyes; 
„Thy journey and lite here muſt cloſe : 
Thy Caſtle's proud turrets no more ſhalt thou ſee; 
No more betwixt Blumenberg's Lordſhip and me 

Shalt thon itand and my greatneſs oppoſe. 
« My brother lies breathleſs on Paleſtine's plains, 
And thou once remov'd, to his noble domains 

My right can no rival deny: | 
Then, ſtripling, prepare on my dagger to bleed! 
No ſuccour is near, and thy fate is decreed, 
Commend thee to Jeſus, and die!“ 


Thus 


e? 
r, 


ſo 
11d 


cle, 


ite, 
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Thus 
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Thus ſaying, he ſeizes the Boy by the arm, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
[ 
| 


| Whoſe grief rends the vaulted hall's roof while alarm 


His heart of all fortitude robs: 
lis limbs fink beneath him; diſtracted with fears, 


lle falls at his Uncle's feet, bathes them with tears, 


And—* Spare me! On! ſpare me!” he ſobs. 
But, ah! 'tis in vain that he ſtrives to appeaſe 


The miſcreant ; in vain does he cling round his knees, 


And ſue in ſoft accents for life : 


| Unmov'd by his ſorrow, unmov'd by his prayer, 


Ce econ 


Fierce Oſric had twiſted his hand in his hair 
And aims at his boſom a knife. ' 


But e'cr the ſteel bluſhes with blood, ſtrange to tell! 
Self-{truck, does the tongue of the hollow-ton'd bell 
The preſence of midnight declare: 
And while with amazement his hair briſtles high, 
Hears Oſric a voice, loud and terrible, cry, 
In ſound heart-appalling—“ Forbear!” 
Straight curſes and thrieks through the chambers re- 
ſound, > 
With Hellith mirth mingled; the walls ſhake around; 
The groaning roof threatens to fall; | 
[Loud bellows the thunder; blue lightnings ſtill flaſn; 
Ihe caſements, they clatter; chains rattle; doors 
claih, & ; 
And flames ſpread their waves through the hall. 


The clamous increaſes; the portals expand; 

Oer the pavement's black maible now ruſhes a band 
Ot Dæmons all dropping with gore, 

In viſage ſo grim, and fo mon{trous in height, 

That Carloman ſereams, as they burſt on his ſicht, 
And {inks Without fenic on the floor. 7H 


5 


Not fo his fell Uncle: he fees that the throng, 
Eupels londly fhrieking a female along, N 
And well the fad ſpectre he knows: 
ihe demons with curſes her ſteps onwards urge, 
Her ſhoulders with whips formed of ſerpeuts they 
ſcourge, 
And faſt from her wounds the blood flows. 


M m « Oh! 


— 
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© Se aug wel ſhe cried, and her voice ſpoke 
| eſpair ; 
Oh! welcome, Sir Oſrie, the torments to ſhare, 

Of which thou haſt made me the prey: 
Twelve years have I languiſh'd thy coming to ſee, 
Ulrilda, who periſh'd diſhononour'd by thee, . 

Now calls thee to anguiſh away! 


My ruin completed, thy love became hate, 
Thy _ gave the draught which confign'd me to 
ate; Fs 
Nor thought I death lurked in the bowl 
Unfitted Thr dying, in guilt, and in pride, 
Unbleſt, unabſolved, unrepenting, I died, 
And Dæmons ſtraight ſeiz'd on my ſoul ! 


* Thou com'ſt, and with tranſports I feel my breaſt 
fwell! 
Full long have I ſuffer'd the torments of hell, 
And now ſhall its pleaſures be mine 
See, ſee, how the fiends are athirſt for thy blood! 
Twelve years has my panting heart furniſh'd their 


food, 
Come, wretch, let them feaſt upon thine!” 


She ſaid, and the dæmons their prey flock'd around; 
They daſh'd him with horrible yell on the ground, 
And blood down his limbs trickled faſt : 
His eyes from their ſockets with fury they tore ; 
They fed on his entrails all raking with gore, 
And his heart was Ulrilda's repaſt. 


But now the grey cock told the coming of day ; 
The fiends with their victim {ſtraight vaniſh'd away, 
Anh Carloman's heart throbb'd again: 

With terror recalling the deeds of the night, 

He roſe, and from Falkenſtein ſpeeding his flight, 


Soon reach'd his paternal domain. 


Since, then, all with horror the ruins behold; 


No ſhepherd, though ſtrayed be a lamb from his fold, 
| No 
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ta 
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No mother, though loſt be her child, 
The fugitive dares in theſe chambers to ſeek, 
Where fiends nightly revel, and guilty ghoſts ſhriek, 
In accents molt fearful and wild! 


Oh! thun them, ye Pilgrim ! though late be the hour, 
Though loud howl the tempeſt, and falt fall the 
ſhower, 
From Falkenſtein Caſtle be gone! 
There ſtill their fad banquet Hell's denizens ſhare; 
There Oſrie the lion, ſtil! raves in deſpair ; 
Breathe a prayer for his ſoul, and paſs on! 


EXHIBITION EXTRAORDINARY. 


— — 


CATALOGUE 
OF 
PICTURES, STATUES, BUSTS, BRONZES, &. 
To WHICH ARE ANNEXED 


SOME CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


— — 


SECOND DAY'S SALE. 


{Continued from Page 238.) 
Mr. Bisgor, Rocheſter, 


2 5 ; High Prie/t. The arrogance of the counte- 


nance well conceived, but vulgarly expreſſed. 
30. The Maſſacre on Bartholomew's Day at Paris. 
Painted con amore, the carnage delightfully finiſhed. 
37. A Battle Piece. Shews a true ſpirit of he- 
roiſm, as though the artiit really enjoyed the ſcene 
of rapine and deſtruction. | | | 
38. Prety. Caricature—ridiculouſly diverting. -- 
29. A Tyrant. A bold ſketch, but coarſe, harſh, 
and diſguſting. 
40. Dives with Lazarus at his Gate. The former 
is encouraging the dogs to tear the latter to pieces: 
the deſired effect has been wonderfully well produced. 
M m 2 41. A 
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« Oh! welcome, ſhe cried, and her voice ſpoke 


| deſpair ; 

Oh! welcome, Sir Ofric, the torme1.:s to ſhare, 
Of which thou haſt made me the prey: 

Twelve years have I languiſh'd thy coming to ſee, 

Ulrilda, who periſh'd diſhononour'd by thee, . 
Now calls thee to anguith away ! 


My ruin completed, thy love became hate, 
Thy hand gave the draught which confign'd me to 
Fate; | 255 
Nor thought I death lurked in the bowl ; 
Unfitted dr dying, in guilt, and in pride, 
Unbleſt, unabſolved, unrepenting, I died, 
And Dæmons ſtraight ſeiz'd on my ſoul ! 


Thou com'ſt, and with tranſports I feel my breaſt 
ſwell! | 
Full long have I ſuffer'd the torments of hell, 
And now ſhall its pleaſures be mine! 
See, ſee, how the fiends are athirſt for thy blood! 
Twelve years has my panting heart furniſh'd their 
food, | 
Come, wretch, let them feaſt upon thine!” 


She ſaid, and the dæmons their prey flock'd around; 
They daſh'd him with horrible yell on the ground, 
And blood down his limbs trickled faſt : 
His eyes from-their ſockets with fury they tore ; 
They fed on his entrails all raking with gore, 
And his heart was Ulrilda's repaſt. 


But now the grey cock told the coming of day ; 

The fiends with their victim ſtraight vaniſh'd away, 

Anh Carloman's heart throbb'd again: 

With terror recalling the deeds of the night, 

He roſe, and from Falkenſtein ſpeeding his flight, 
Soon reach'd his paternal domain. 


Since, then, all with horror the ruins behold; 


No ſhepherd, though ſtrayed be a lamb from his _ 
| 0 
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No mother, though loſt be her child, 
The fugitive dares in theſe chambers to ſeek, 
Where fiends nightly revel, and guilty ghoſts ſhriek, 
In accents molt fearful and wild! 


Oh! ſhun them, ye Pilgrim! though late be the hour, 
Though loud howl the tempeſt, and faſt fall the 
ſhower, 
From Falkenſtein Caſtle be gone! 
There {till their fad banquet Hell's denizens ſhare; 
There Oſric—the lion, {till raves in deſpair ; 
Breathe a prayer for his ſoul, and paſs on! 


R 
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CATALOGUE 
b OF 
PICTURES, STATUES, BUSTS, BRONZES, &. 
TO WHICH ARE ANNEXED 
SOME CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


— — 


SECOND DAY'S SALE, 


{ Continued from Page 238. 


Mr. Bisgor, Rocheſter, be 
35. 4 High Priet. The arrogance of the counte- 
nance well conceived, but vulgarly expreſſed. 
36. The Maſſacre on Bartholomew's Day at Paris. 


| Painted con amore, the carnage delightfully finiſhed. 


37. A Battle Piece. Shews a true ſpirit of he- 
roiſm, as though the artiit really enjoyed the ſcene 
| of rapine and deſtruction. | 
38. Prety. Caricature—ridiculouſly diverting. -- 
209. A Tyrant, A bold ſketch, but coarſe, harſh, 
and diſguſting. 

40. Dives with Lazarus at his Gate. The former 

is encouraging the dogs to tear the latter to pieces: 
lhe deſired effect has been wonderfully well produced. 
M m 2 41. A 
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41. A firorg Gale, with a fairer Sea in perſpeQive, 
diſcovers great judgment; the per{pedive has been 
well con ſidered. 92 1 * 4 22 
| Mr. Lürrtokg, Bedford-ſquare. 

42. The Capture of Dunkirk. The very worſt piece 
in the exhibition; a moſt, diſaſtrous Morceau truly; 
it has neither plan, nor outline, nor exccution ; the 
maſſes are too confuſed, and the ſhadows much too 
heavy. | | 

43. Portrait of a great Law Charatter in his Robes 
and Mig. A hard, but rich compolition. The Wis 
wonderful. 

44. The Miracle of the Loa and Fiſhes. This is 
a luxuriant performance; the extreme avidity of the 
crowd 1s very naturally given: the principal figures, 
however, evidently require fore ſb:rtening. | 

45. A Privy Counſellor examining a State Priſoner. 
A Study, in black chalk, the viſage ferocious, _ 

46. Janus. A caſt in bronze, equal to any thing. 

Mr. AIRCASTLE, Berkſhire. 

47. Portrait of Fudge Tefferys, ſuppoſed to be a 
ſtriking likeneſs, 

48. Clemency. A feeble exertion. 

49. Getting inlo a Scrape. A burleſque drawing, 
the expreſſion vulgar. 

50. The Walf in Sheep's Claathing. Naturally done, 
but the ſubject is hackneyed. 

51. Humanity. A deception, moſt curiouſly con- 
trived. * his 
Mr. Maprorv, Lincoln's Inn. 

52. The Aſs in the Lion's Skin, In this picture, 
the brutal ſtu pidity of the Aſs is happily blended with 
the ſavage fer ocity of the Lion, but at the ſame time 
the whole is totally deſtitute of effect. 

53. Portrait of Fact Ketch. Painted from memory. 
'A good picture. : 

Mr. Scorzv, New Cavendiſh-ſquare. 

54. A Cannibal. There is a nature in this production 

which is ver y captivating. ; 
: | 55 « The 
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55. The Aſſembly of Surgeons, who, in the time of 
Louis XV. held a meeting to invent torments for the 
wretched Maniac Damiens. The genera] concep- 
tion of this piece is perfect, the figures are moſtly 
portraits of great living characters. | 

56. A Black. A correct repreſentation. 

Mr. STanDdue, Mansfield-ſtreet. : 

57. The Good Samaritan. An intereſting picture; 
the ſubject well treated, and the lights beautifully 
diſpoſed. 

58. A Patriot. Finely charaQteriſed ; this maſter 
has uncommon merit; there is a charming ſingularity 
in his ſtile, 

59. Scenes in France. Faithfully delineated. + 

60. An honeft Man the nobleft Work of God. This 
painting poſſeſſes a dignified originality which is rarely 
to be found in the beſt modern productions. 


THIRD DAY'S SALE, 


Mr. Cunxins, Inner Temple. 
61. Plan for a Royal Palace, to be erected at Paris. 
A ſpirited deſign, but impoſſible to be executed. 
62. A Magpie. A copy from nature. 
63. Ryfincraus, from Hamlet. A feeble compo» 
ſition. | | 
Mr. J:xx1ns, Conduit-ſtreer. 
64. Guilden/iern. An unmeaning picture. | 
65. The Mouſe Orater propoſing to tie a Bell on the 
Cat's Neck. Here may be diſcovered fome originality 
of conception, but the want of method muſt ſtrike 
the commoneſt obſerver. 
66. Filly with a Cap and Bells. 
ſketch. 
67. A Puppy barking at the Man, Done with 
preciſion. 
Mr, 


An excellen* 
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Mr. Frrz-Oszunx, Leeds. 
68. Portrait of a Gentleman, i in water colours. A 
trivial performance. 

69. A Poor Poet. Uncommonly correct. 

70. An Aſs between tue Bundles of Hay. In this 
picture, doubt, wavering, appetite, and dullneſs, are 
finely marked, but the tints are generally feeble and 
confuſed. 

\ Mr. FREDERICK, Piccadilly. 

71. The Retreat of the Ten Thouſand, A miſerable 
daubing; an evident want of conduct in the N 
ſition. 

72. A General on Horſeback, the Army engaged afar 
of There is a ſtrong expreſſion of wiſdom and cou- 
rage in the face; the back ground, however, is too 
diſmal. 

73. Tournay Races. A faithful repreſentation 
taken on the ſpot, in 1794. The Enemy are ſcen 
forcing an out-poſt at a diſtance. This may be con- 
ſid red as a valuable hiſtorical piece. 

74. Mars and Bacchus happily imagined, the 
exccution is certainly aſtoniſhing. 


Mr. EARL, Groſvenor-ſquare, 

75. An Old Satyr. A more diſguſting picture was 
never painted. 

76. 4 Red- air d Winch. A fine piece; it is, 
nevertheleſs, deficient in chaſtity of colouring. 

77. Tiberius in his Retirement—too indecent for 
exhibition. 

| Mr. REEVESRBV, Strand. 

78. A Spy. Meanneſs, Treachery, and Baſeneſs, 
are ſtrong]y charaQeriſcd in this picture, but the 
varniſh is abominable. 

79. 4 Dirly Dog. The cur is moſt nn 
painted, but he is rather 100 filthy. 

89. The Captain of a Bunditti. It apparently wants 


ſpirit. 
i 81. 4 
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81. A Beaſt —a Nin-deſcript.” A more odious mon- 
ſter was never produced by nature; the clouring in 2 
proper ſtile, 

Mr. Fitz-Bucran, Serjeant Sinn. 

82. A Counſellir pleading for the Oppreſſed. This 
is one of the molt animated. productions of modern 
times. It expreſſes, in a ſtriking manner, Honour, 
Honeſty, Eloquenve, Spirit, Patriotiſm, and Huma- 
nity. The colouring is beautiful. 

Mr. HoRNBVY, Wimbledon Common. 
83. Execution of a Letter de Cachet. The ſhocking 
diſplay of the ſavageneſs of Tyranny. This picture 


appeals to the feclings of every individual. 


$4. 4 Dungeon in the Baſtile, containing an Engliſb 


Priſoner. The horrible gloom of the ſcene, and the 


ſufferings of the Captive Briton are forcibly deline- 
ated. The whole compoſition denotes the experience 
of a Profeſſor. 

85. The Repreſentatives of Hell. This well-co- 
loured Tableau abounds with fertility of imagination, 
and truth of character. 

Mr. NoRTHEY, Banbury. 

86. The Corfican Fairy. A happy ſimilitude. 

87. A Secretery of Slate, in Miniature. This ele- 
gant little Bij-v does wot appear likely to laſt long. 

88. Portrait of King Theodore. Ridiculoully deſpi- 
cable. 

89. Sancho Panza, Gmu:rnor of Barataria. The 
archneſs, the penetration, and the ſimplicity of the 
celebrated Eſquire are not at all diſcernible. 


FOURTH DAY'S SALE.—WITBOUT RESERVE, 


Mr. Sutrusox, Abroad. 


Yo. 4 Frigate en a Cruixe. Totally without 
eſfect. 


81. Animal Magnttiſm. An explicable medley of 


nonſenſe. 


82. 4 
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92. A Gurtier. Ariſtocratic importance is here 
capitally diſplayed, | 

93. Burning of a Fleet. A miſerable performance, 
nor is the character of the Britiſh ſailors well pre- 


ſerved. 
Mr. MEsuUrtRr, Walbrook. 

94. The City Cavalry charging an old Apple Woman. 
True Military Courage is in this picture moſt hap- 
pily diſplayed. The laughing and hiſſing groupes in 
the back ground are very entertaining. 

95. 4 Lord Mayor in his Chain of Gold. This figure 
denotes the moſt abject ſervility ; the reſpectable and 
impartial magiſtrate looks like a' mere Treaſury-run- 


ner, In truth, if it were not for the chain, which is 


very viſible, the repreſentation would have been to- 
tally unintelligible. 

96. The Commitment of two Engliſh Facobins for read- 
ing a Paper in an Eating-houſe. Abominably done; 
the French Emigrant Witneſs is in every reſpect diſ- 
guſting. 

97. Inhumanity, Cruelly bad. . 

Mr. James SUaNnDERs, Fiſh-ſtreet-Hill. 

98. A Kicked Alderman. A droll conceit, The 
hinder parts of the Magiſtrate are all dirtied by the 
operation : it is a ſpirited ſketch. | 

99. A Reptile. It is difficult to ſay to what Genus 
this creature can belong, though it is evidently a mi- 
nute copy from nature. 

Mr. CLARENSON, Peterſham. 

100. Neptune ajleep in the river Fordan. There cer- 

tainly is no want of keeping here, but the fea god is 
laughable; the prominence of the boiſterous deity 
alſo abſolutely deſtroys the charming and natural ef- 
fect of the Jordan. 
101. The Paradiſe of Negro Slaves. A more daring 
outrage on common feeling, common ſenſe, and 
common juſtice, was never before preſented to the 
public, | | 

102. Roa Tyger-cub, Very correctly drawn. j 

103+ 
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og. A Chip f the Old Blick, A moſt excellent ca- 


riacature. 
Mr, JoHN FippTESTICk, Surry. 
104. The Reſurrectian. A ridiculous affectation of 
ſomething great. 


105. A Corpſe. The colours very dead indeed. It 


is much to be wiſhed that Painters would employ 
their talents on living /ubjefts. The public has abſo- 
tutcly been ſatiated of late by the too frequent repre- 
ſentations of dead ones. 


106. Balaam's Aſs. The ſurprize of Balaam on 


hearing an Aſs ſpeak, is ludicroully exprefſed; the 
flavith apathy of the beaſt is aſtoniſhingly exact. 

107. 4 Time-ſerver. Mean and pitiful, but the 
deſign natural enough. 

Mr. MuwmrorT, Bromley. 

108. A Babcon—Minature. Inexpreſſibly deſpica- 
ble. 

199. Privilege. A Burleſque Sketch. This is in- 
deed a ſcandalous degradation of the art. 

Mr. STEPHEN, Weſtminſter. 

110. 4 Nubble Lud. 

111. A Lanned Friend. ue. conceits! 

112. An Uneruble Gentleman. 

. A Right Uneruble Gentleman with a Ribband on 
his 521 re * Childiſhly pompous, and ſeriouſly con- 
temptible. 

114. A Pyramid in Freeſtone. Suppoſed by many 
to be a type of the Britiſh Conſtitution. This cele- 
brated piece of ſculpture, for want of care, has been 
very much injured; it ſhews decay in all its parts, 
particularly in the Baje, which is abſolutely rotten ; 
unleſs it receive an immediate and ſubſtantial repair, 
it muſt inevitably moulder into duſt, 

115. The Mines of Peru. In this extraordinary 
compoſition there are upwards of five hundred figures, 
and moſt of them ſeem to have worked the mine with 
much advantage to themſelves, as they are evidently 
laughing at, and inſulting the proprictors. 


116. Cons 


| 
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16. Conſpiratars. A daſtardly ſet of miſcreants, 
the majerity of whom are ſo ably characteriſed, that 
the moſt common obſerver may almoſt ſwear they are 
equal to any outrage upon ſociety, and that they 
would even ſell their ſouls for a meſs of porridge. 

117. A Dig Kennel. An exact delineation. * 

118. A war f afſes. Shockingly ridiculous. 

119. The Temple of Fargon. The figure of Nor- 
ſenſe in the chair, is well enough; that of Humbug 
alſo is not amiſs; but Loguacity has no meaning, and 
Selfiſhneſs, Pride, and [gnorance occupy the whole of 
the foreground. | 

120. An Aſembiy of Beaſts. Mules, Apes, Fy- 
gers, and Boars, Now this is wor{hipful Society ;”? 
if the animals they arc ſuppoſed te repreſent, are like 
them, they muſt be beafts indeed. 

121. An Hydra formidably ferocious. 

122. The inſide of the Houſe of Peers. The hollows 
neſs of the chamber is well drawn, the groupes are 
abominable, and the lights all falfe. 

123. Statue of a deſpot. The marble is coſtly, but 
the head miſerable. Telegraph. 


FIFTH DAY'S SALE. 


Mr. ENGLISH, Little Britain. 

124. A Political Suicide. The horror in this pio- 
ture is admirably expreſſed. 
125. A Blind Beggar. A melancholy piece indeed. 
126. A Bully, —highly chacaReriltic. 
127. Head-dreſſes for the preſent year. N. B. To 
be ſol by private contract, if powdered, at one gui- 
nea each. 
128. Adoration of the Devil. Fanaticiſm and bru- 
tal ignorance were never more forcibly diſplayed; 

129. A Miſer robbing himſelf, This comical piece 
diſcovers great originality. 
130. No- 


t. 
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130. Nobedy. The Head appears ſwelled to an 
unnatural ſize, while the legs and a?ms are withered. 
131. A Sirlcin of Beef. This maſter is very capi- 
tal in all culinary exertions: the famiſhed figures 
however, that are eyeing the beef at a diſtance, are 
rather more affecting than humourous. 
132. A C:ck on his own Dungbill. It ſhould have 
been a game bird. 
133. 4 Bull in Chains. The creature has no ſpi- 
Tits, but is evidently broken hearted. 
134. A Rich Man wallnwing in Luxury, Riet, and 
Diſſipation. A remarkable correct painting. 
135. A Poor Man firuggling with Cold and Hun- 
ger and Deſpair, In every reſpect equal to the fore- 
going. 


136. An Idol of Gold. A rich and capital caſt.— 


Tt is well worthy the attention of the City of Lon- 


don, as it would cut a figure in Guildhall ; it might 
OP be ſet up with effect in any part of England. 

. The Plunder of the Eaſt. In red Indian Ink; 
a = diſgraceful performance. 

138. 4 Maſſacre of Negroes. The laughter and 
ſufferings of theſe unfortunate human beings is hor- 
ribly expreſſed. 

139. A Sea Fight. Mr. Engliſh has an uncom- 
mon excellence in this line, indeed he would do well 
to confine himſelf to it entirely; yct even here the fi- 
gures ſeem too much preſſed as it were into the can- 
vas, on which account, the freedom if not the ſpirit 
of the compoſition is in a great meaſure deſtroyed. 

Mr. WEICH, Pall Mall. 

140. Alfred ſharing his Leaf with the Pilgrim. 
There is certainly a miſtake in the claſſing of this 
picture, as it cannot be by this maſter ; it is not at 


all in his manner. 
141. Elirgabalus; a lively repreſentation. The 


\-lriſhneſs, foppery, and prodigality of the N 


Umperor are ſtrongly marked. 


142. Narciſſus. A Chef-d'euvre, 


143. 4 
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143. A Maſquerade Herz, Vulgarly conſpicuous. 

| Theſe pictures have been 
ſlurred over without the 
{lighteſt attention. 


146. The Altar of Hymen. Mr. Welch has here 
adopted a totally new ſtyle. The public will judge 
how far he is likely to be ſucceſsful in it. In all the 
works of this painter there is a wild unmeaning ex- 
travagance, a negligence of character, and a total 
want of diſcrimination. Whatever may be the ver- 
ty of the ſubjef his colours are always equally glaring. 

Mr. WILLIAMuMs. Dublin. 


147. The Departure of Regulus from Rime. This 
moſt intereſting tableau is finiſhed in a grand ſtile. 


144. Neglected Genius. 
145. Starv;ng Merit. 


The countenance of Regulus is finely animated by a. 


ſenſe of conſcious rectitude. The deſphiring multi- 
tude bewailing the-iofs of their valued friend, has a 
ſolemn and unparalleled effect. Here is nothing vain, 
flattering, or artificial, but all is ſpirited, dignihed, 
and affecting. | 
Mr. SexATT, Bayham, 

148. 4 Baby. A more idiotic, ricketty child, was 
never painted. N 

149. Pha tan. The moſt abominable picture, that 
ever came from the hand of a maſter. The reins are 
drawn {5 tight, they look as it they would break ; the 
driver ſeems totally ignorant of what track he ſhould 
purſue, and only occupied to keep feady in his place! 
If there is any merit in the compoſition, it may be 
found in the ſpirited indignation and ungovernable 
fury of the horſes, which appears heartily to deſpiſe 
the ob y that is ſet over them. The candid Connoit- 
feur will readily allow that Jupiter cannot too ſoon 
h. | his tkunderbolt, and daſh the booby from his car. 

I50. An Infultcd Natian. The deſign is daringly 
original, but wie artiit is totally unequal to the taik 
of harmonizing the groupes. 

151. 411 Ajs ina Ban box. Below criticiſm. 


Mr. 
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Mr. CABIN ET, //h:tehall. 


181. Boys flying a Kite. The wind high, the ſtring 


broke, and the Kite going to the Devil. The buys 
ſeem very much frightened, and very fooliſh indeed; 
the whole is laughable enough. 

182. Children whipping and tormenting Swine, There 
is an attempt at ſpirit in this deſign, which is really 
odious. The poor pigs are itrongly caricatured, and 


certainly with injuſtice, for though they may be deemed 


very vulgar animals to look upon, they nevertheleſs fur- 
niſh the tables of the rich and powerful with their moſt 
luxuriant and beſt diſhes. 

183. Plans for Barracks. Infamouſly executed, 


184. Model of a New Baſtile tobe erected in England. 


Done in Plaiſter of Paris. A moſt abominable piece of 
architecture. 

. 185. Baiting a Bull. This patient and generous 
animal is here moſt diſguſtingly repreſented, His horns 
are ſawed off, his hoofs broken, his eyes blinded, and 
his tongue cut out, and yet the dogs are worrying him. 
The painter himſelf, who could conceive ſuch a deſign, 
muſt ſurely be a monſter, 

186. A Rich Man's feaft. Soup, fiſh, fleſh, fowl, 
vegetables, and paſtry, with all ſorts of wines, painted 
in a luxuriant ſtyle. 

187. 4 Poor Man's feaſt. Bread and ſmall beer. 
Lamentable. 


SIXTH DAY'S SALE. 


—— = .ͤ 


Mr. CHuUMBELLY, Malpas. 

188. A very Fine Gentleman. A coarſe and incorrect 
ſketch. 

189. Pharaoh in all his Glory. A fortunate exertion. 

Mr. LE-BLANC, Lincoln's- Inn. 

190. A Treaſury Runner. Uncommonly well co- 
oured, 

191. Mungo. The countenance of this black ſlave 
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is ſtrongly expreſſive of meanneſs, impudence, and 
malice. 
Mr. HepGtcoms, Portugal-/treet. 
192. I Dancing Dog Miniature. Certainly too 


| deſpicable to be exhibited. 


Mr. Harden, Old Sarum, 
193. Two Freeholdars. A ſcandalous repreſentation. 
194. Fathering another man's BASTARD. There is 
more genuiue burleſque in this picture than in any one 
exhibited. The ſhameleſs inſenſibility of the Adopter, 
and the ſly impudence of the real Parent, are moſt ex- 
cellently contraſted. 


195. A Toad Eater. A naſty diſplay of ſycophantic 


beaſtlineſs. 
Mr. HoopLry, Weftmin/ter. 

196. A Pirate ſtealing ſhips. This performance is 
extraordinary diſgraceful, 

197. A hot-headed Democrat. A ſatirical drawing, 
vilely done. | 

Mr. HowEL anD, Torbay. 
168, AGallant Admiral, Boldly executed, and with 
ſpirit, . 
b Mr. Mok ETH, Carlifle. 

199. Lord Foppington. A vaſtly pretty picture. The 
drapery has been critically conſidered; not a fold miſ- 
placed; yet the colours are weak and cha',geable. His 
greens are abſolutely turned to blues. This, however, 
to the common obſerver, may be deemed of little con- 
ſequence, but to the feelings of the painter himſelf, it is 
of infinite importance. 


Mr. ViLLARs, Ie of Ferſey. 
200, Afteon. A miſerable deſign, tamely executed. 


Mr. GRir rid, Walden. 
201. Sir Peter Pride, from Barnaby Brittle. This 
piece is too highly coloured a great deal, it is far beyond 
nature. 


202. A Lion in his Den, The beaſt appears quite 
old, but is very ferocious. | 1 
r. 


nd 
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Mr Foxtey, Veſtminſter. 


203. A Philanthrepiſt. The character of the figure . 


expreſſes mildneſs, patriotiſm, deneyolence, and mercy. 

204. Hope. A very promiſing picture.—Should this 
maſter keep ſteady to his profeſſzon, every thing may be 
expected from him in future; tor his ſtyle is extremley 
natural, his general deſign pure, and his manner won- 
derfully engaging. If this excellent painter has a defect, 
it is that he too much conſiders the opinion of artiſts, 
and does not always ſufficiently attend to the gratifica- 
cation of the million: but this is owing to his habits, 
not to his heart, 


Mr. GREENFIELD, Conſtitutional- Hill. 

205. A Wild Aſs. The ſtupidity of the animal is 
well preſerved, though he is in the very act of braying. 

206. An Hyana, This creature, which can never 
be properly tamed, is here repreſented with all its na- 
tural ſavageneſs. 

207. 4 Britiſh Loyaliſt. A ſtained drawing. The 
man looks more like a Turkiſh Janiſſary than an Eng- 
liſhman conſtitutionally attached to his country, and his 
king. 

8 Mr. PRETTYFACE, Lincoln, 

208. A Monk educating a young devil. The Monk 
ſeems to be inſtilling his hellith principles into his pupil 
with great energy, and the imp is evidently an apt ſcho- 
lar. The general reſult of this artiſt's labour has been 
wonderfully ſucceſsful. 


Mr. FREEMAN, Paris. 

209. A Panther — Nen vult Panthera domari. There 
is an animation and grandeur in this picture that is 
aſtoniſhing. 

Mr. WRHISTLETARCE, Old Palace Yard. 

210. Peace preſenting an Olive Branch. A half- 
concealed dagger 1s viſible under her veſt. What alle- 
gory this picture was meant to convey, is difficult to 
aſcertain, but probably the painter deſigned. to inculcate 
that the ſureſt method to deſtroy an enemy, is by wear- 
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ing the maſk of friendſhip and good-will. This figure 
of peace, therefore, repreſents murder in diſguiſe. The 
moral is as infamous as the deſign. 

211. Emancipation of Negro Slaves. A tranſparent 
painting, evidently done to produce a mere temporary 
effect, and prettily coloured, ad captandum vulgus, but 
the piece has not been laboured with that ſteady perſe- 
verance and care which are neceſſary to inſure an artiſt's 
reputation. | | 

212. A Methodiſt imploring Heaven to enflave Man- 
kind, Piety is in this piece molt ludicrouſly burleſqued. 

213. Shepherds ſinging Pſalms. The poor ſheep do 
not ſeem to have been in any manner attended to, as they 
are apparently dying of the rot. The following lines of 
Miiton, may, perhaps, be applicable to this picture: 


% Of other care they little reck*ning make, 
Than how to ſcramble at the ſhearer's feaſt, 
And ſhove away the worthy bidden gueſt; 
Elind mouths ! that ſcarce themſelves know how to hold 
A ſheep-hook, or have learn'd aught elſe the leaſt 
T hat to the faithful herdman's art belongs ! 
What recks it them? What heed they? They are ſped,. 
And when they liſt, their lean and flaſhy ſongs 
Grate on their ſcrannal pipes of wretched ſtraw ; 
The hungry ſheep look up, and are not fed, 
But ſwoln with wind, and the rank miſt they draw, 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion ſpread: 
Beſides what the grim wolf with privy paw 
Daily devours apace, and nothing fed. 


214. A Weatherceck in a whiriwind. It is here im- 
poſkble to form any idea what the artiſt means. 


SEVENTH DAY's SALE, © 


Mr. GRaME, Montroſe. 


215. oy age Shallow. A very lively repreſentation 
of thiswell known dramatic character. 


216. Sincerity, A feeble attempt in very weak 


M. 


water colours. 


11 
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pure character of holineſs may be expreſſed by length- 
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M. BELOROVE, Groſvenor Place. 
217. A Fackdaw. Incomparably well painted. 
218. A Peacock. Looks very proud and fooliſh, 


Mr. BL.ackFroRD, Hinton. 
219. A gentleman at Coventry, The back ground 
infamous. 


Mr. RICHARD HEeLsEy, Upper Harley. ſtreet. 

220. A grand Inquiſitor, This picture is in the 
obſolete ſtyle of Cimaboe, who floyriſhed juſt before 
the revival of the arts. There is a monkiſh gloom 
about it, that diſguſts ; beſides it wants that ſtrength 
of light which ſo eminently diſtinguiſhes our beſt mo- 
dern productions. 

221, e Heretics, being a repreſentation of 
an Auto-da-Fe—deſfigned with ſome ſpirit, but this 
maſter is not equal to the execution. 

222. Turks forcing chriſtian ſlaves to go to Moſque. 
This is a whimſical performance. The Turks are 
violating every law of the 42ran, are drinking wine, 
and indulging themſelves in all the beaſtlineſs of vice, 
while the poor chriſtian ſlaves (who appear to have 
more need of food than prayer) are ſtripped, and 
ſcourged, and compelled to cry Ala] Alla! 

223. Devotion. This artiſt conceives that the 
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ening out the viſage, and turning up the whites of the 
eyes. 

224. Models of Churches, built in the dark ages. 
This ſtyle of architecture is much too Gothic, Sombre, 
and ill proprtioned, to be again adopted at the conclu- 
lion of the eighteenth century, 


Mr. WARTON, Beverley. 

225. Shearing a Hog, great Cry and little IV). 
Contemptible. This artiſt does not ſeem to have 
made up his mind to his Prof:/fron. 

226. A Snail, The drawing in of the horns of 
this reptile is very naturally delineated; but the ſub- 


ject ſcarce deſerves criticiſm. 42 
Nas 227. Will 
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227, Wilt © the Wiſp. The illuſive luſtre not in 
amiſs. r nne | 
5 Mr. BAN NASTER, Liverpool. 


228. Ancient Piſtol. There is nothing of the an- an 
cient difcernable in this picture, but the ſomewhat in 


boaſtful expreſſion of the mouth; for the figure clearly ye 
denotes manly fortitude, and generous intrepidity. 

229. A good fellow. Cheerfulneſs, conviviality, 
liberality, and ſpirit, pleaſingly characterized. pe 

230. African Slaves. Here this maſter fails; it is tis 
ſeriouſly to-be lamented that he does not relinquiſh 
fuch ſubjects as they tend to injure his reputation. 

Th Mr. SUuRLow, Norwood. 

231. A Bear with à fore head, The grumbling of P 
the beaſt is finely given: the obſerver may almoſt 
fancy he hears him growl. 

232. Adam turned out of Paradiſe. Though Adam 
has left Paradiſe it does not appear that he was ſent { 
away naked; for he ſeems to be well cloathed, and 
well fed. The fine expreſſion, which diſtinguiſhes a P- 
ſtate of innocence, is gone nor is it poſſible now to 
ſuppoſe him ſaying, * When I forget Paradiſe may 


Heaven forget me.” The figure is coarſe and brutal. : 
233. A Canterbury tale. A moſt diſgraceful per- h 
formance. 1 


Mr. Nucxxr, Temple. 
234. A Back Stair-Caſ', A dark piece of buſineſs 


altogether. : 
235. Pompoſity, Inimitably ridiculous. 1 
236. An Iriſh duſi. This artiſt may claim all the 1 
merit of the originality of this deſign. The execution ; 
is wonderful; for a finer diſt never has been kicked up | 


any where. 
Mr. PEER, Haſcings. 

237. Statue of Denuſthene sin black marble, The 
expreſſion of the countenance is uncommonly mean; 
but this perhaps may be owing, in ſome degree, to the 
noſe being defective. The ſpirit of the orator is 
totally wanting, and, indeed, he ſeems now to be learn- 
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ing to ſpeak with ſtones in his mouth. The head is 
very bad indeed. 

238. A tame Fackall, The docile character of this 
animal is well expreſſed. It appears capable of fetch- 
ing and carrying, and playing all the tricks of a dog; 
yet the ſavageneſs of its nature is {till diſcernable. 


Mr. WH1TEBREDE, Bedford. 

239. The Horrors of Mar. A very animated com- 
poſition, This maſter has great excellence in his de- 
ligns, and poſſeſſes conſiderable ability. 

Mr. LENOxXx, Richmond. 

240. Plans of various Fortifications. Very fooliſh 
plans. The painter knows nothing of the art which he 
means to illuſtrate. | 

241. Uncle Toby riding his Hobby Horſe. The 
Hobby Horſe is tolerably well hit off; but the cha- 
racter of Uncle Toby is not all preſerved. 
ſimplicity, philanthropy, courage, gentleneſs, and ho- 
nour, this figure evidently ſhews meanneſs, avarice, 
ſelfiſhneſs, arrogance, and cruelty, 

242. The Garden of Reform. This landſcape, which 
certainly does more credit to the artiſt's talents than 
any one he has ever produced, is left unfiniſhed ; and 
he now declares his utter deteſtation of the ſubject. 
He is, nevertheleſs, ſo tenacious of his original deſign, 
that he has abſolutely thrown an 4 man into 
priſon, for merely taking a copy of the drawing. 

243. An Extortioner ſelling coals to the poor. The 


unfeeling rapacity of the extortioner is ſtrongly marked. 


An immenſe multitude are paying him a guinea each. 
The number of the crowd gives a diſgraceful effect to 
che whole compoſition. They apparently, 

« Computed by their pecks of coals, 

Amount to Twenty Thouſand fouls!” 

244. A Nobleman on a King's Birtb-Day. The 
Vahle man ſeems to be highly gratified by a piece of 
blue ribband, which he wears acroſs his ſhoulder. Yet 
tie countenance 7s expreſſive of careleſs contempt, as 
though he were ſaying, (hat care I for a King's 
Birth-Day ! This artiſt wants conſiſtency of ſtyle. 


Inſtead of 
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CANTOS 
ON THE REPRESENTATION OF VORTIGERN 


CANTO I, 


The iron cheſt, 
I truſt, 
Is laid to reſt, 
Andruſt; 
And in it Vortigern 
Might find a worthy urn, 

Where ſoul, and body too (now dead and damn'd), 
May both be few'd, and bord, and iuff*d, and cramm'd; 
Thence never more to budge, 

Or bellow forth again his old-trunk fudge ; 
Patch work moſt vile, of ſhreds and remnant's made, 
From Richard's regal robe, and Macbeth's belted plaid. 


This play was call'd a tragedy—/o deep, 

That no one hearing it could chuſe but weep z 

But tragi-comedy 'twas deem'd, I ween, 

When Phillimore, . 
Like a great boar 

Rolling on earth, with his huge ſnout, was ſeen, 

And tragi-comedy turn'd to broad farce, 

As ſoon as Father Benſon ſhew'd his . 

At ſight of this all preſent cry'd—with laughter, 

And never could compoſe their muſcles after. 
Some thought it ſerious—ſome a jeſt—and ſome 

Swore © was a bad burleſque on Thomas Thumb. 

'Thus in a mortal merry way, 
Ended this play. 
Of which no more mult nw be ſaid, 
Becauſe—we ſhould not fpeak ill of the dead. 


But that's no reaſon for not giving 
All praiſe, and merit due unto the living. 


Whitfield led on, and fill'd the poſt of danger, 
Ot pioneering for the ba/ard ſtranger; 


When, 


0 
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When, lo! his honest mem'ry did refuſe 
To be the herald of a ſpurious muſe; 
Therefore, to ſpeak the prologue to the play 
(Which, in like caſes, is the uſual way), 
His tender conſcience wi/ely did decline, 
Becauſe—he had forgotten every line. 
And great his indignation was, and great his rage, 
When forc'd to read it from the prompter's page. 


"Then follow'd Benſley, who began to pray, 
Hoping his oriſons might ſave the play ; 

But finding all hope vain, like a wiſe wizht, 
He gent to bed, and wiſh'd the houſe good night, 
And, in his fleep, choſe rather to be flain, 


dz Than in the ſecond act to wake again 
ö CANTO 1, 
, Kemble next grac'd the ſtage, who well, I ween, 
ud, May fairly boat, 
To be bimſulf an hoſt 


Upon the tragic ſcene; | 
Nor on his manly form, before that night, 
Had royal robes e er autward ſat, or tight. 
« Hyperion's locks—the front of Fove,” and ſo on, 
To do him juſtice, we ſhould go on. 
But this one needed not to tell, 
Becauſe all know it paſting well. 


pon the ſtage, and , Tom King, the world can tell, 
Hath »ften play'd the fool, and always well ; 
Nor e'er before had prov'd ts be himſelf 
So damn'd a fool, and ſuch a ſenſeleſs elf}, 
As thus to riſk His talents and his fame, 
And proſtitute the ſanqtion of his name, 
To s a part upon the partial town, 
Which Aerry Andrews would have bluſh'd to own! 
Kemble the young, in well-feign'd earneſt, ſpoke, 
What he himſelf conſider'd as a joke, 
Grave as a judge, till paſt his fixtieth year, 


When ſymptoms of a ſmile gan to appear, 
| | | And 


eng | 
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And when he ſtuck Proboſcis Phillimore, 


He “et himſelf and “ audience in a roar,” 
Nor cauſe for wonder was there, as I ween 
A merrier murder ne'er before was ſeen. 


Jordan, like Benſley, with great pathos, pray d- 


And lot d and ig“ t and ſung--like any love-fick maids | 


And, truth to ſay, 
Full much the play 
Did ſtand in need of all ſuch fing-ſong aid. 
But yet, (howeer array'd in blank: verſe tears) 
When Jordan in the tragic field appears, 
Tis {till Dalia, in Melpom's fad part; 
And, tho? ſhe does not go—gquite—to the heart, 
She comes ſo deviltſh near it, that our eyes 
At once confeſs our feeling and ſurprixe. 


But all the town can tell, 
When coblers are abroad, how Nell 
Forces pit, box, and galleries to adore her, 
Storms John Bulls heart, and carries all before Ber. 
Then, Jordan, be advis'd, nor e'er again, 
Walk in your tragic ſiſter's weeping train, 
And, ſtead of of whining in a tragic court, 


Fed get drunk with conj'rors—< that's your fort !'* | 


CANTO 111. 
Your beauty, Powell, and majeſtic mien, 
Full well befit the perſon of a queen; 

And you did look your ſufferings fo well, 
Fell critics ceas'd a while their damning yell, 
In filence on thy lovely form to gaze, 
And mute attention was the beſt of praiſe; 
Calm'd was the troubled pit—the galleries too 
All clamour ceas'd, except—applauding you. 


Next ſpeak we of the furious brothers two, 

Tall Barrymore, and taller Caulfield) who, 

With duty, and their damn'd long tegs, did come 

To Scotland, at @ hop, ſtep, jump, from Rome; 
| Prepar'd alike to murder—or to wed--- 

To kill a king---or ſeek a 
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Miller perform'd with ſo much winning art, 
And Benſon play's fo well his pimping part, 
That I defy all Drury's'bawady lane, | 
Aye, and all Covent Garden's lewd domain, 
And every tavern, brothel, bagnio, flew, 
(Each, in their way,) to find a fitter two 


And, if Dad Hengiſt, and the Saxon miſs, 


Be not both ſatisfied with praiſe ike this, 
They muſt the moſt unreaſonable be 
Of all old panders he,—of pretty harlots ſhe |! 


Of portly Britiſh barons there were plenty, 

Not fewer, I believe, than twenty; 

Right beefy barons all—good men and round, 
Whoſe fol:d worth (wholeſale, or by the pound, ) 
Would, in uo ſcale, I think, be wanting found; 
And if together weigh'd againſt a team, 

Waggon, broad wheels and all, would kick the beam 
Unleſs, by chance, a copy of the play, 

Should in the bottom ot ſaid waggon lay ! 

Before the critic's front row of the pit, 
Methought Jack Banniſter did, chuckling, /it, 
Chin deep i*th* orcheſtra, and ſeem'd to ſay, 

* He e be the order of the day, | 
« Damn me, | think, [ ſhould be in the play, 
And now we'll, (con amore) ſpeak, 

Though laſt, not leaſt, of little cherub Leak, 
With laughing eyes, and roſey-dimpling cheek. 


With lips (although the ſimile's not new,) 
Lite ripeſt cherries moift with dew” 
And teeth more paſſing white, 
More dazzling to the fight, 
Than ſpotleſs ſnow-drops newly-born, 
Bright glittering in the eye of radiant morn. 


Ihenever, and wherever ſhe appears, 

Her ſweet ſimplicity and youthful years, 

Her looks, her manner, and becoming fears, 

Enchant all hearts, and charm all eyes and ears. 

Her voice, far ſweeter than all things on earth, 

Except the breath itſelf that gives it birth ! 
STARVING 


( 418 ) 
SRARVING STATE OF FRANCE... 
A LETTER FROM AN ENGLISH GENTLEMAN IN PARIS, 
SIR, | | | 
HAVE often expreſſed my ſurpriſe at the ignorance 
betrayed in the London newſpapers, when they pre- 
tend to give accounts of the ſtate of affairs here, You 
may be affured, my dear Sir, that we are far from being 
in the flouriſhing ſituation they are pleaſed to repreſent, 
For ſix weeks paſt, Paris has been one undivided and 
uninterrupted ſcene of famine, which exceeds any thing 
of the kind ever heard of, and if Paris has been fo, you 
may form a judgment of the unhappy ſtate of the other 
parts of the kingdom, | 


* This and the following article were written in ridicule of a 
number of paragraphs, which appeared in the Sun, . True Briton, 
&c. and of which the following will ſerve as a ſpecimen. 

Monday.—“ The people of Paris' are almoſt eating their laſt 
cruſt ; they are extremely clamorous at the ſhops of the bakers, 
grocers, &c. and nothing but the fear of the guillotine could poſ- 

bly reſtrain them. 
ueſday.—<* The popularity of Robeſpierre, and the reſt of the 
curſed Convention, is daily declining ; the people are now begin- 
ning to ſee how much they are impoſed upon by theſe tyrants.” 

Wedneſday.—*<* Such is the weak ſtate of the French armies, and 
the increaſing force of the allies, that hardly any circumſtance 
which can ariſe will prevent the latter being at Paris betore the 
end of the campaign. 

Thurſday, —<< It is now poſitively ſaid, that the Royaliſts in 
La Vendee are ſhewing themſelves with increaſing formidability. 
A body of 10,000 Republicans was cut to pieces by them a few 
days ago, and 10, ooo more are faid to have joined the ſtandard 
of Royalty.“ ; 

Fri u.“ A report is current, which is generally credited, as 
it comes from the moſt reſpectable authority, that Robeſpierre 
was aſſaſſinated in his bed, at fifteen minutes and a half five 
on Menday morning laſt; that the other members of the Con- 
vention were afterwards maſfacred—the people mounted the white 
cockade, proclaimed the dauphin King, and a counter- revolution 
was 3 effected. 

Saturday.—* We are extremely forry to {ay that the late ac- 
counts, ſo confidently told, of the fuccetſcs of the Royaliſts in 
La Vendee—the aſſaſſination of Robeipirrre—and the bringing 
about a coupter- revolution, are at preſent rather re mature: We 
hope, bored in the ccurſ of a few days to have it in our power 
to preſent the pubiic with a full confirmation of theſe important 
events.“ 


L'ALLEGRO.: 4198 
It has, in particular, been ſaid, that our bread was 
made of chopped ſtraw or hay. Alas! nothing of that 
kind have I been able to procure; the beſt bread now 
to be had is made of rotten beams of wood, raſped fine, 
and mixed with ſoap-lather. This is 200 livres per 
pound, and very ſcarce at that price. As to butcher's 
meat, before it diſappeared totally, a pound of beef 
ſold for an aſſignat of 500 livres, and I ſaw a diamond 
ring of great value given in exchange for a calf's pluck. 
About the ſame time 200 livres were given for a ſmall 
loin of lamb, and ſome chopped horſe-hair, of which 
they made mint ſauce. . i 
caſional variations, but very ſlight ones will take 
place, but the following is I believe, the average prices 
of our preſent markets, if I may call them ſo. Dog's 
fleſh, fifty livres a pound; cat's ditto, eighty livres; 
a good ſized rat, thirty livres; a brace of mice, thirty 
livres; a ſeaman's. biſcuit freſh, roo livres; ditto, with 
worms, fifty livres; milk per pint, forty livres; the 
few cows that yield it, are obliged to have a guard of 
200 ſoldiers each for their protection; wine, the 
ſmalleſt ſort, 300 livres a bottle. Poultry has long 
diſappeared, but a crow fetches fifty livres; and a par- 
rot, killed by accident, a few days ago, was ſold for 
double that price. Telegraph.) 


L'ALLEGRO. 
A PARODY. 


OFF, blubb'ring Melancholy ! 
Of the blue devils and book-learning born, 
In duſty ſchools forlorn, 
Amongſt black gowns, ſquare caps, and books unjolly, 
Hunt out ſome College cell, | 
Where muzzing quizzes utter monkifh ſchemes — 
And the old Proctor dreams: 


* 


| There, in thy ſmutty walls, o'er-run with dock, 


As ragged as thy ſmock, 
With ruſty; fuſty, fellows ever dwell, ; 
Oo But 


Or, in the country, thro? the dairy ; 
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But come, thou baggage fat and. free, 
By Gentles called Feſtivity, 

And by us, rolling kiddies—Fun, 
Whom Mother Shipton, one by one, 
With two Wapping wenches more, 
To ſkipping Harlequino bore. 


Or whether, as ſome deeper ſay, 

Jack Pudding, on a holiday, 

Along with Jenny Diver romping, 

As he met her once a pumping, , 
There, on heaps of dirt and morter, 
And cinders waſh'd in cabbage-water, 
Fill'd her with thee—a ſtrapping laſſie, 
So ſpunky, brazen, bold, and ſaucy. 


Hip !—here, jade! and bring with thee 
Jokes and ſnigg'ring jollity, 

Chriſtmas gambols, waggiſh tricks, 
Winks, wry faces, licks, and kicks, 
Such as fall from Moggy's knuckles, 

And love to live about her buckles ; 
Spunk, that hobbling watchmen boxes, 
And Horſelaugh hugging both his doxies ; 


Come, and kick it as you go— 


On the ſtumping hornpipe toe; 

And in thy right-hand haul with thee 
The Mountain brim—French liberty 
And, if I give thee puffing due, 

Fun, admit me of thy crew— 

To pig with her, a pig with thee, 
In everlaſting frolicks free; 

To hear the ſweep begin his beat, 
And, ſqualling, ſtartle the dull ſtreet, 
From his watch-box in the alley, 
Till the watch, at fix, doth fally, 
Then to go, in ſpite of ſleep, | 
And at the window cry“ Sweep, ſweep !” 
Thro' the ſtreet-door, or the airy, | 


While 
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While the duſtman, with his din, 
Bawls, and rings, to be let in; 
And, at the fore, or the back-door, 
Slowly plods his jades before, 

Oft hearing the ſow-gelder's horn 
Harſhly rouſe the ſnoring morn, 
From the ſide of ſome large ſquare, 
Thro' the long ſtreet gruntling far. 


Sometimes walking I'll be ſeen 

By Tow'r-hill, or Moorfields green, 

Right againſt old Bedlam gate, 

Where the mock King begins his ſtate— 
Crown'd with ſtraw and rob'd with rags, 
Cover'd o'er with jags and tags, 

While the Keeper, near at hand, 

Bullies thoſe that leave their ftand; 
And milkmaids* ſcreams go thro? your ears, 
And grinders ſharpen ruſty ſheers, 

And ev'ry crier ſqualls his . , 
Under each window he goes by. | 
Straight mine eye hath caught new gambols, 
8 2 and round this town it rambles: 

oppy ſtreets and foggy day, 

Where the blund'ring folks do ſtray ; 
Pavements, on whoſe greaſy flags 

Swearing coachmen flog their nags; 
Barbers joſtled gainſt your fide, 

Narrow ftreets and gutters wide. 


Grub-ſtreet garrets now it ſees, 

To the Muſe open, and the breeze; 
Where, perhaps, ſome ſcribbler hungers— 
The hack of neighbouring newſmongers. 
Hard by a tinker's furnace ſmokes, 

From betwixt two paſtry-cooks, 

Where dingy Dick and Peggy met, 

Are at their ſcurvy dinner ſet— 

Of cow-heel and ſuch cellar meſſes, 
Which the ſplay-footed Rachael dreſſes ; 
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And 
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And then with haſte her mate ſhe leaves, 
And, with the boy, the bellows heaves ; 
Or, if *tis late, and ſhop be ſhut, | 
Scrubs, at the pump, her face from ſmut. 


Sometimes, all for fights agog, 


To tother end of town I jog; 
When St. James's bells ring round, 
And the Royal fiddles ſound ; 

When ev'ry lord and lady's bum 
Jigs it in the drawing-room, 


And young and old dance down the tune, 


In honour of—the fourth of June; 
*T'ill candles fail, and eyes are fore— 
'T hen hie we home to talk it o'er, 
With ſtories told of many a treat— 
How Lady Swab the ſweetmeats eat 
She was pinch'd—and ſomething worſe, 


And ſhe was fobb'd, and loſt her purſe ! 
Tell how the drags ing en, 


To bake his 7 duly ſet, 

Wen in one night, e' er clock went ſeven, 
His prentice- lad had robb'd the oven | 
Of more than twenty hands had put in, 

Then lies him down—the little glutton! 
Stretch'd lumb'ripg fore the fire, they tell ye, 
And bakes the cuſtards in his belly; 4 
Then, crop-ſick, down the ſtairs he flings— 
Before his maſter's bell yet rings. 

Thus, done the tales, to bed they creep, 

By hoofs and wheels ſoon lulPd aſleep. 


| But the city takes me then, 


And the hums of buſy men, 
Where throngs of trainband Captains bold, 
In times of peace, fierce meetings hold, 
With ſtores of ſtock-jobbers, whoſe lies 
Work change of ſtocks and bankruptcies 
While bulls and bears alike contend 
To get that cath they dare not ſpend. 
| Then 
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Then let Aldermen appear, 

In ſcarlet robe with chandelier, 

And city feaſts and — 

With balls upon the Lord Mayor's day; 
Sights that young prentices remember 
Sleeping and waking all November. 


Then to the Playhouſes anon, 
If Quick or Banniſter be on, 

Or drolleſt Parſons, child of Drury, 
Bawls out his damns with comic fury. 
And ever againſt hum- drum cares, 

Sing me ſome of Dibdin's airs; 


Married to his own queer wit, 
Such as my ſhaking ſides may ſplit, 
In notes, with many a jolly bout, 

Near Beaufort's Buildings oft' roar'd out, 
With wagging curls, and ſmirks ſo cunning, 
His rig on many a booby running, | 

Expoſing all the ways and phizzes 

Of „ Wags and Oddities and Quizzes; 
That Shuter's ſelf might heave his head 
From drunken ſnoozes, on a bed 

Of pot-houſe benches ſprawl'd, and hear 
Such laughing ſongs as won the ear 

Of all the town, his lip to cover, 
Whene'er he met. em half-ſeas over. 


Freaks like theſe if thou canſt give, 
Fun with thee I wiſh to live. [ Chronicle. ] 


SIR, 
LTHOUGH the various paragraphs reſpecting 
me which have appeared in the papers, may 
have prejudiced the public againſt my character, I hope 
you will do me the juſtice to inſert this letter, the ob- 
ject of which. is to entreat that the public will can- 
didly ſuſpend their judgment until. I have had a. fair 
trial, which 1 have not yet obtained. 

O 3 L hope: 
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I hope it will appear, Sir, that when all the circum- 
ſtances of my unhappy affair are laid before the public, 
they will ſee that I have been undone by a variety of 
ſeductions which a female can hardly withſtand, eſpe- 
cially a lane woman like me, who loſt my beſt protec- 
tors many years ago. I hope it will appear that I was 
betrayed in an evil, an unguarded hour, by the flatter- 
ing tongue of my dear William (dear indeed has he 
been to me), and that, owing to no fault of mine, [ 
have loſt my reputation in the eyes of a cenſorious 
world. But it is not true that I did not make reſiſt- 
ance,- and my marriage, as it was called, was nothing 
leſs than a downright rape. As to my own property, 
the dear perfidious man knew he might command it 
when he pleaſed, but to meddle with the property of 
others entruſted to my care, and leave me nothing but 
a parcel of rags to give them, was truly cruel. _ 

And why, yuu will ſay, did I truſt him? Alas! 

uu krow not what a good young man he was when 
1 fil got acquainted with him. Lord, it would have 
done you good to hear him talk about reformation and 
e&conomy. I thought, to be ſure, I might truſt him 
with untold gold, and fo did thouſands at that time; 
but ſome how he got into bad company, and you know 
what cvil communications will do. However, he 
concealed even this from me a long while, and I never 
fcrupled to accommodate him when I could, till a few 
years ago, he took it in his head to. quarrel with a 
neighbour of his, becauſe his houſe happened to take 
fire by the neglect of his ſervants, and nothing would 
pleaſe my ſpark but that his neighbour ſhould keep the 
houſe burning till he put it out. Nay, ſuch, a notion 
had he of being an extinguiſher, that he even ſet fire 
to his own houſe, and nothing could convince him he 
was wrong till the fire had got to ſuch a head that I 
don't believe he will be able to fave an article; and I 
{oppoſed he is not inſured, for no perſon can find his 
policy, What is worſe, he got into ſuch a paſhon with 


{ome people who attempted to quench the flames, that 
he 
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he actually committed them to the watch-houſe, from 
which, after a great many words, they were releaſed, 
nothing being proved againſt them. 

It was about this time he began to behave with more 
freedom to me than was decent, and was perpetually 
in want of money, which I offered to let him have 
if he could let me have proper ſecurity. And what do 
you think he did? He at one time brought a dozen 
or two of wine, and then a parcel of powdered wigs, 
and laſt of all a cargo of dogs, which he valued, he 
ſaid, at three ſhillings a piece. It was now I began to 
diſtruſt him, but O ! Sir, never let frail woman confide 
in one who has deceived her—importunity followed 
upon importunity—carefſs upon — one fatal 
day—a Sunday —a day on which I never uſed to have 
company, he ſeized on my ſtrong box, and threatened 
what he would do if I did not comply. My guar- 
dians were out of the way, and——let my bluſhes 
ſpeak the reſt. | 

The ſtory was ſoon blown—the fruits of our con- 
nexion were too apparent but I am now ſuing for a 
divorce, though at preient my 2 — * are 
abroad, Pill that be obtained I expect to be treated 
with the delicacy due t my ſex and my frailty, and am 
Sir, yours, &c. | 


[ Chronicle. ] The Lady in Threadneedle-ſtreets 


THE ANNIVERSARY DINNER, 


T UNE—Black Poke. 
Darby Sheridan's (an Iriſh chairman) account of the 
Dinner given by a Great Man at the. Shakeſpear, 
where every Man paid for hiqiſelf. 5 


LOOD and ouns! my dear Pat! it n&er coſt me 

ſo dear, b 

As October the roth at the Head of Shakeſpear ; 
*T was a Black joke for my pocket fo light. 


Like 
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Like O'Rourke's noble feaſt it will ne'er be forgot, 

Tho? Fox gave the dinner, each man paid his ſhot ; 

And what's very odd, and you'll ſcarce think it true, 

I believe *twas ourſelves that paid his reck*ning too. 

* ſtay- makers plenty who wrought with Tom 

ne, | - 8 5 

And ſome young men from Moolcich, not long from the 
chain ; | hs 

With their black legs and ſtockings ſo white. 

And there was the Captain that writes for the news, 

They lately can't tell what's become of his muſe— 

But this we all know, that wherever ſhe's fled, 

She's {trolling about, or ſhe's. begging her bread, 

With her dull jokes and bladderum ſxite. 


And then there was Sherry, my own near a-kin, | 
I'll ſoon get a penſion, if he could get in, 
With his ſly joke and fancy fo bright. 


I'm ſure we ſhould thank him with hearts and'with ſouls, 
Says he, looking at me, « Succeſs to the Poles ;”*— 

On which I got up and attempted to ſpeak, . | 
But they laugh'd till their fides were juſt ready to break. 
Then Fox gave a toaſt about bloodſhed and ſcaffolds, 
What a pity he always don't win when he raffles | 


His black beard it is my delight. 


He talk*d a long time *bout an iron rod, 
And drank long life to one Sidney that's under the ſod 
And as foon as they emptied their glaſſes to Sidney, 
They bumper'd John Hampden, one of the ſame kidney. 
Some clapp'd, ſome huzza'd—in the midſt of the din, 
As the devil would have it, the reck*ning came in, 

T was a black joke that made ſome people white. 


For money the group were ſans. culottes enqugh, 
That's to ſay, they look'd blue with their bottoms in 5. 
I threw down my-caſh, when I ſound myſelf ſhamm'd,, 
But to dine there again, if I do I'll be d—d. 

With my tol tol, tol de re dol. 


[True Briton. ] 
| MISERIES 
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MISERIES OF KINGSHIP. 


MR. EDITOR, | F 
HAVING lately ſeen an extract on the miſeries of 

Kingſhip, from Maphæus's additignal Canto to the 
Aneid, by one of your contemporaries, who, I dare ſay, 
thought he had found a mare's neſt of recondite litera - 
ture, I ſend you the whole paſſage, with the tranſlation, 
which I hope you will think with me, conveys the true 
ſpirit of the original. | 
T unc fic illacrymans Rex alto corde Latinus - 
Verba dabat: quantos humana negotiamotus, 
Alternaſque vices miſcent !] quo turbine fertur 
Vita hominum ! O fragilis damnoſa ſuperbiaſceptril 
O furor, O nimum deminandi innata cupido. 
Mortales quo cæca vehis ! quo gloria tantis 
Inflatos transfers animos quæſita periclis s 
Quot tecum inſidias, quot martes, quanta malorum 
Magnorum tormenta geris ! quot tela, quot enſes 
Ante oculos 13 habes ! heu dulce venenum 
Et mundi lethalis honos ] heu triftia regni 
Munera, quz haud parvo conſtent, & grandiarerum 
Pondera, quæ nunquam placidam permittere, 
Nec requiem conferre queant j heu ſortis accerbce paceng 
Et miſera regale decus; magnaque timori 
Suppoſitos regum caſus pacique negatos ! x, 
Latinus then, with leaking eyes, 
Proceeded thus to ſermonize: 
«. What clouds of ills, with whirlwinds ſurly, 
«© Make human life an hurly-burly ! 
« One while we're rais'd to bigheſt pitch, 
« Now headlong thrown into a ditch ! 
« O dn a ſceptre] he who takes it 
« A million to a farthing breaks it! 
O happy love rule, murd'rous hag, 
„ Whither daſt thou blind mortals drag? 
4 ?Tis thou to battle eggeſt kings, 


« As well as louts to wreſtling rings; 
* What 
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«- What ſlaughters, blood, and wounds, and quarrels, Qu 
« Theſe heroes undertake for laurels ! | 
« Fantaſtic plant, that's cheifly found Ign 
To flouriſh in romantic ground; ; 
4 In ſhort this glory, that men greet, | Sci 
« Is but a vapour and a cheat, > . 
Nor need folks envy us, God knows Et 
« Our drums, and trumpets, and fine clothes; 
« We've cauſe ſufficient to abhor *em, | Nu 
« We pay ſo curſed dearly for em 
N cc Abroad we muſt not walk alone, Sed 
| « Or elſe we're pinn'd within the throne; 
7 « While our ſtate nurfes guard us there, Au 
| cc As children in the cacking chair, 
| « And fill our heads with ghoſts and ſprites, Eq 
, « That will not let us fleep a- nights. 
| „ Such is our envy'd royal lot, | Sec 
0 « The bleſſed bargains Kings have got!“ 
| [ Ghronich,] | Sic 
| — | Per 
= ORACULA ECHUS 155 
DE BELLO, ET STATU NATIONIS. 3 
3 No! 
| | DIALOGUS PRIMUS, Aa 
© i ades, huc ades preſto, reſonabilis Echo! Et i 
omanam Ccredidi-—oloba xai tmviort AAAEIN Anc 
: | AAAEIN. 
| Forſan, et Gallice, polyglotta, poſſis logui ? . Hin 
O qv'ovl. 
F Et Anglica noftra non ſit tibi prorſus ignoTA ? Qui 
Nor A. 
Bene, terpafuriew Q Y ſi tibi non diſpL * | Et « 
: AACET. 


Quid 


ORACULA ECHUS., #22 


Quid tibi videtur, Dea! de hocce Gallico BeLLo ? 
| HELL, of 
Ignoſcas, Cara, dicendum Anglice, O, HELL ! 
| O, HELL ! 
Scilicet autor hujus Belli eſt ipſe A 
OAO. 
Et inſtrumenta Diaboli boni Regis ey SUNT ? 
SUNT, 
Num iſti Regis Miniſtri ſciunt quid facruwr? 
| | SCIUNT. 
Sed nobis, vili Plebeculæ, confilia ſua dicere xoLl uNx r? 
: Noll ur. 
Audeſne tu, Dea! Belli veram dicere causa? 
7 AUSIM. 
Equidem pugnari putavi, primo, Libertatis amoRE. 
| | MPE! 
Secundo, certamen eſſe pro ſacra Conſtitutiox x. 
| ONE! 
Sic tamen ſolet 5 AπνẽỹrepARE. 
ARE. 
Periclitari navigium, clamitat ille vausAHPOL. 
AHPOE ! 
Tov Baonea, Te Nous, T Exxanoiav, xw0vNETEIN. 
New WIxE! 
Non aliter, tamen, ille ſobrius Dux DAssus hq <p 
LET, 
AMA euros 0 IIa rg rerug co ε ET 1 . 2. 
„Goosk. 
Et ipſe WYNDHAMmMI1vUs devorat dictamina _ 
ITY |! 
And even BURKE himſelf now liſtens to ey oY" 
| Ass 
Hinc in Fox1UM, nwdsov, tantum concitatur 0BI1. 
| O, p11 |! 
Qui tamen Patriam, ut aiunt, quam maxume adAMAT. 
AMAT. 
Et enixè tuetur ſacra Anglorum JuRA. 
Jura, 


Quim 


—— 
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Qua m, ergo Anglorum Populus ingratus mihi vip run! | 


DeTuR, 
Ce peuple ne voit pas les miſeres de la ERRE. 
CGUERES, 
Ni infinite des maux qu doit $'ensV1vRE. 
SUIYRE, 
Quot, quzſo, ſunt mala metuenda pro 3 
RIA. 
Tig, Nec hat, TgTWV 11 WOWTY cvouÞOPA ; $ | 
OPA. 
Intelligo: ſecundz calamitas erit INE DIA. 
NH, AIA! . 
Kai n TpiTh, 909100 ds Te Nees anJy PHTOE? 
PHT O. 
Kat ra M/ Taxa, O ,t Tany EITAN? 
TTrAN. 
At cauſas Belli nondum dixiſti:—apertè JoQUERE, 
QUARE. 
Quælam : Jabuptayer, e N- Gor AOKET, 
AOKEI. 
Peutẽtre, on fait la guerre, en partie, pour plaire Aua? 
Avu#**, 
Peutetre, auſſi, pour intimider les gens px v? 
Deg **. 
Et ſur tout, pour empecher dne wre DES * 


5 D ES FF, 
Et pour Etablir un ſyſtemede pure PTY 


* *. 


Dic mihi, quis erit hujuſmodi Belli evenTvus ? 
* VenTus! 
Scilicet, fruſtrà tentamus iſtos ſubjicere Gal Los? 
AAA QE. 


Precamur ergo Deos, ut quam maturrimè finiatur certà uE x. 
AMEN 


"VER 


— 
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©N OBSERVIAG TWO OF THE KING'S HORSES DEGRADED re 
THE LOW OCCUPATION OF DRAWING A HACKNEY coach.“ 


ROM the age of old Adam the horſe has been made 
The painter's delight and the poet's bright theme; 
Each faculty prais d, and extoll'd to the ſkiey— 
From his hoots to his haunches, his cars and his eyes, 

By ſculptors in granite and marble array'd, 

And' with heroes recorded by fame.” 


E'en kings to the horſe have their patronage granted, 


And trophies eregted to ſpread his renown, 
From the horſe that the hero of Macedon bore 
( Bucephalus, Xanthus, and multitudes more) 
To Caligula's horſe, that the emperor wanted 
To make commandant of the town! | 
Now, doom'd in his age to perpetual toil, 
No Caligula comes to proviſion his rack ; 
But, from fringes of gold, and from trappings of ſtate, 
And the pride of parading round Buckingham-gate, 
See Bucephalus doom'd, for a ſhilling a mile, 
To end his career in a hack! 8. P. H. 
{ Chronicle. ] | 


* The circumſtance attended to in the preſent article was hy 
many perſons converted into a charge of want of feeling againſt 
the moſt illuſtrious perſonage in the kingdom. We are E to 
have ſeveral anecdotes to relate of an oppoſite tendency, His 
M obſerving one day while hunting the ſtag, that a noble- 
man was ablent, who generally diſtinguiſhed himſelf upon ſuch 
occaſions, eagerly alked what was become of him. He was told 
that his abſence was attributable to the want of his horſes, which 
the derangement of his finances had cœunpelled him to ſell, Oh! 
anſwered the K— tell him he muſt cone : no hunt without H— ; 
no hunt without H—, The next huntiag day, the nobleman to 
whom this had been reported, appcared on a borrowed ſteed; but 
was prevented from again having recourſe to his friends, by a pre- 
{ent of 10001. given him by his M to buy a horie. To 
another nobleman in diſtreſs his M—— is faid to have preſented 
a ſum of three times that amount. An inſtance of his feelin 
may alſo be drawn from the commiſeration he expreſſes for the fir 
city magiſtrates, when relating the circumſtances of his firſt viſit to 
St. Pauls, „It was a very bad day—a very bad indeed. And 
there was the poor dear Lord Mayor on one of my caſt horſes with 
the rain pouring down upon his fine cloak and wig. I was grieved 
for him---grieved for him—very much grieved indeed. 
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MARAT. 


— — - 


POLITICAL ECLOGUE, 


WITH VARIATIONS, IMITATIONS, AND NOTES, CRITICAL 
AND EXPLANATORY. 


® 


- 


. THE ARGUMENT. 

Ros? and BurGess, two celebrated directort of the 
Minifterial Fournals, and occaſionally given to writing 
in them, meet and lament the death of MARAT. The 
one regrets the miſchief which their cauſe may ſuſ- 
tain by his untimely Iſs; the other conſoling himſelf 
with the memory of the good he has already done it, de- 
crees him immortal honours. | 7 


| ROSE, / 
NIGHT of the Catgut! oily chief of men! 
Friend of my fame, and partner of my pen ! 
Since well we know thy paragraphic ſkill, 
Try if thy voice for once can match thy quil. 
Wake the fad ſtrain ;—attend a patriot's hearſe 5 
With ſtriſtful numbers and lugubrious verſe : 


* 


— 
— 


IMITATIONS, 


| Perſe I and 2] Enight of the Cargur, &c.— Partner of m f Pen! 
' | Cur non Mopſe, boni quoniam conventmus Ambo, &c. 


© NOTES, | 
PFerſe 1.) Knight of the Catgut! Oily Chief of Men! 


This introductory addreſs from the Secretary to his poetical 
comrade is highly intereſting ; and principally ſo becauſe it brings 
1 the reader acquainted at once with the various avocations of that 
very diſtinguiſhed character. The Muſician, the Pickle-man, 
and the Paragraph-writer, burſt upon us at one and the ſame 
| moment! We truſt that the doubts which have ariſen with re- 
; ſpe& to the original purſuits of the Under-Secretary, will be now 
| entirely done away by this deciſive teſtimony of his friend and 
companion, i : 
Oily Chief of Men.) A very poetical phraſe for an eminent 
oilman ! The expreſſion is Greek. Mr. Ros ſeems on this oc- 
caſion to have had in his eye the Ava? dds, of Homer, Some 
indeed, have attributed the whole of theſe two lines to Lord 


BELGRAVE. 
Apt 
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Apt is the time, illuſtrious is the theme, 
Nor thou the meaneſt of the muſe's team, 
For oft' I've heard enraptured ſine-herds tell 


Sir Jos MAawsBey ſings not half ſo well. 10 


BURG FSS. 


MAwBEY, baſe loon! dare he with me contend ? 
What will not next theſe ſow-gelders pretend ! 
Now, now 'tis plain, rank envy fir'd his breaſt, 
Me with mock fondneſs when he thus addreſt: 

* Raſh youth! in vain to luckleſs rhyme betray'd, 15 
„Leave not the pickle for the tuneful trade, 

« Lo, ambuſh'd criticks haunt the doubtful way; 
„Not thy own acid half fo ſharp as they! 

*« But bounteous Euripe ſpreads for thee her ſtores, 
Her olives Spain, Meſiphalia ſends her boars; 20 
* Oxford, that mark'd thy reafon's earlieſt dawn, 

& Oxferd—'tis all ſhe can !—ſhall ſend her brawn.” 


pa” - = 


— 


' FMITATIONS, 


Ver. to.] Sir Jost MawBEy., 
| Monti bus in noftris ſelus tibi certet Amyntas. 


F. ii and iz. ] MAWBEY, baſe loon ! 
Quid ji idem certet Phabum ſuperare caxendo? 


F. 15 to 18.] Raſh youth, &c,—Not thy own acid, &c. 
Canutius wt ſarvo velles te credere marti: 


—— Metugnſque moneret 


ZEneid, Lib. XI. 


Acres eſſe viros ! 


NOTES. 
J 18. ] Raſh youth !. 


Our author by no means conceives himſelf confined by his ſub. 
jet to the NDAyHaNIs, although he has imitated that work in the 


conſtruction of his Poem. Accordingly we may obſerve, that 


in this place he makes a ſudden tranſition to the beautiful verſes 
of VIRG141, on the death of PALLAS, in the cleventh Eneid. 


Non hee o Palla! dederas promiſſa parenti 
Cautius, &c. &c. 


With 


4 


ns 
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With artful counſel thus my cars he crams, 
I ſmoaked his drit- but would not ſmoak his hams. 


| ROSE, 

Sweeter than SALISBURY's face with ſmiles o'er- 
ſpread, | 5 | 25 

Or gales that blow fromCawTRroRNe's addled head, 
Or ended ſpeech of Isaac Hawkins Browne, 
Or BBAUcHAMur's dinner paid for half-a-crown, 
Or QUEENSBURY's leer on damſels yet unripe, 
Is thine, compared with Mawzer's fqueaking 


pipe. : 30 


BURGESS, 
No more :—but liſten to the rueful rhyme, 
For Manar bleeds, and by a woman's crime! 
Soon 


* 


—_— 


INMITATIONS, 


Ver. 25. ] Sweeter than SA1.15BURY's face. 
Lenta faliæ quantum pallenti cedit oll uæ 
Puniceis humilis quantum ſalincea roſeris 
Judicio noftro tautum tibi cedit Amyutas. 
Ver. 31. ] Ne more 
Sed tu define plura, puer; 


VARIATIONS, 


Fer. 26.)  CAWTHORXNE's addled head. 
In the M. S. this verſe appears to have been writ- 


ten thus : 
lumber head, 
logger head, 

CAWTHORNE's4 feathery head, 

bothering head, 

addied head. | 
Which of the above-menticned epithets is the moſt applicable 
to that illuſtrious Orator and Stateſman Mr. FextoN Cawe 
THORNE, we leave to be determined by thoſe whoſe fate it is to 
hear him in the Houſe of Commoas. 


NOTES. . 


Fer. 24.] I ſmoaked his drift, but would not ſmoke his hans. 


The jealouſy of Sir Jos£y#, who muſt have been blind in- 
deed not to have ſeen a growing rival in the Under-Secretary, 
ia here admirably depicted; as is alſo rhe lit: le trait of ſclf-1n - 
tereſt with which it is mixcd. Faſtidious criticks may object * 

this 


3 
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Soon as through Paris the ſad tale was ſpread | 
That number d Marat with the mighty dead, | 
Forth ruſh'd the ſea-nymphs from their filthy cells, 35 
With frantic fury and terrific yells. 

His breathleſs corpſe they bathe in tears of brine, 
Sharp tears,—and genuine, as from juice of mine! 
Quick to our ſhore the direful ſound is blown 

And treaſury ſcribblers echo moan for moan. 40 
Marat is dead—ah ! what avail our lies, | 
Stopt is their teeming ſource when Marat dies. 

Ne'er at his name, loud bellow'd forth by Pitt, 
Their peaceful fields contented boors ſhall quit, 


this entire line, on account of the pun which it contained; but 
we rely upon the ſuperior good taſte of the Under-Secretary 
for the preſervation of it in all the ſubſequent editions he may 
print of this incomparable Eclogue ; and to confirm him in the 
virtuous reſolution here recommended, we beg he will confider 
that punning is ſanctioned by ſome of the higheſt authorities of 
antiquity, CICERO himſelf was no inconfiderable punſter in his 
time ; witneſs his famous line 
O, Fortunatam, natam me couſule Romam ! 
And with regard to the ſafety of this amuſement, (which conſi- 
dering tae 1 favorite occupa ion is by no means. 
an object to be deſpiſed), we have the word of FUVENAL. 
| Nec ungu am 
 Sanguine cauſidici maduerunt raſtra puſilli. Sar. X. 
The hand, or ears, were never loſt, of thoſe 
Who dak in doggrel, or who punned. in proſe. 
DRYDEN, 


Fer. 28.] Or BEavcname's dinner. 


Why BrAUcRAur? does not all the world know that his 
name is no longer BEAUCHAamP but VAR oUrn? Was it far 
this that he quitted his friends after nine long, long years of 
tedious oppofition > Was it for th's he was drawn by fix white 
horſes into Mayence ? Is it for this he receives four thouſand 
poands per ann. to be drawn out again by ſaid white horſes? To 
de called BEAUCHAMP? Me thinks we hear him in his ow 
mild accents excla m- Oh he Mr. Ros. | * 


Fer. 32 to 38.} Soon as through Paris. 
Extindtum nynpha crudali funere Daphnim 
Fl:bant : vos coryli tees, er flumina nymphis; 
Cum complexa ſui corpus miſerabile nat 
Argue Deos, atque aftra wocat crudelia mater. 


Fes 
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For ſmoaking ruins leave their ſmoaking board, 

Or pant to change the fickle for the ſword. 

Phrenzy no more ſhall rave of Sans Culottes 

With air-drawn daggers brandiſhed at our throats, 

Of liſping infants at a gulp devour'd, - | 

Or Paris virgins more than once deflour'd. 50 
ud his ſad death, ye kindred tygers, roar ! 3 

bud his ſad death, confederate ings deplore ! 

Mark—at his call the tyrant hordes advance, 

Led by grim anarchy to plunder France, 

They fix the chains his murd'rous hands prepar d, 55 

They hang the wretches whom his knife had ſpar'd; 

Crime urges crime,—for blood ſhall blood be ſpilt.— 

A nation's miſchief is a nation's guilt. 

Mourn, ſcribblers, mourn your occupation loſt 

Twixt murder'd Marat and impriſon'd Froſt; 60 

Your uſeleſs ink-horns on his tomb reverſe, - _ 

And your fplit gr ah, ſcatter round his hearſe. 

Pile o'er his duſt, ye Treaſury pamphleteers, 

From pillories ſav'd, a hecatomb of ears; 

With embryo paragraphs, a ſhapeleſs heap, 65 

With Chalmers reſcu'd from eternal ſleep; 


45 


IMITATIONS. 8 

Fer. 5110 $4.) Loud his fad death, ye kindred tygers, roar ! 
Daphni! tuam Panos etiam ingemuiſſe lec nes 
Interitum monteſque feri Hlc que loquuntur, 
Daphnis et Armenias curru ſubjungere tigres 
EY Inflitut. | 

Ferſe 59 to 70. Mourn, ſcribblers mourn, , 
| Spargite humum folits, inducite fontibus umbras, 
Paſtores : mandat ſieri tibi talia Daphms. - 

Et tumulum facite, et tumulo ſuperaddite carmen 


F NOTES. 
Fer. 66.) Chalmers reſcued from eternal fleep. | 0 
Chalmers, a writer in the ſervice of adminiſtration, and fun » 
-poſed to be joint author with Mr. Role of a certain pamphk., 
written not long ago, and circulated by orders from the Treaſury, 
highly and perſonally injurious to three illuſtrious perſonages, and 
ſeveral of the moſt diſtinguiſhed noblemen and gentlemen in the 
country. 
wy | With 
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With Alfred's letters ſtruggling into books, 

Redeem'd from grocers, and defrauded cooks 5. 

Swell the fad offering to his deathleſs praiſe, * 

—So Marat bids—and I will lend my lays. . 79 
| | ROSE. | 

Burgeſs! the accents of thy potent proſe, 

More than thy metre ſcarce invite to doze; 

Now ſtretch thy ears I ſee thou haſt them yet,— 

For Marat lov'd my ſong, and praiſed my wit. 

Hung between heaven and hell there lies a ſpace, 75. 

— Unbreech'd philoſophy can tell the place,. f 

-Hid from the ſun, impervious to his ray, 

Where metaphylic light ſupplies a doubtful day. 

There rebel Chaos her laſt poſt maintains, 

Save a ſnug niche reſerv'd in Mitford's brains. 

High 6n a throne great Marat ſnatch'd from death,, 

Surveys from thence his precious works beneath; 80 

Sees his own fire in holy York confeſt, | r 

And his own venom glow in Sheffield's breaſt ; 


IMITATIONS.. . 
Lier. 71.) Burgeſs! the accents. 
a Tale tuum carmen nobis, divine pocta, 
Quale ſopor felſis in gramine. 
Per. 74.) For Marat loved my ſong, 


ö — AmaVvit nos guogue Daphnis. 
Fer. 75 to 80.] Hung between heaven and hell.— 
| High on a throne great Marat, &c, 
Candidi inſuetum mratur limen Olympi, 
Sub pedibuſque widet nubes &. ſidera Daphniz.. 


NOTES. 

Per. 67.) Alfred's Letters. | 

A dull, tedions, infipid collection of Eſſays, firſt publiſhed in 
a newſpaper [we forget which], belonging to adminiſtration: So 
uncommonly ſtupid, that many people tuppoſe the under-ſccretary? 
to have written them himſelf. Wo | 

Ver. 76.) Unbreecbed Fhiloſophy.. * 22: 

The poet, doubtleſs in this expreſſion, has hĩs eye upon that im- 
mortal perſonage, Anacharſis Cloots, or the Orator of the Human 
Race, who ends one of his ſpeeches to the National Aſſembly of 
France, with declaring “ Mon Coeur n tout Franctis, et mon ame 
e Sans Culottes. ; 3 
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Sees cream-fac'd Stanley turn on Fox his heels, 

And Lougborough gently touch—and take the ſeals. 

He ſees gaunt * not unus'd to fright, 8 

Raiſe in Tower-ditch ten batteries of a night ; | 

Where, watched by geeſe, he braves preſumptuousGauls, 

Scar'd by bold Berkeley's cackle from her walls. 

O, dend propitious, while my ſong proclaims 
Annual the feaſt to thee with annual games! 90 

Far to the Weſt a Vandal city lies, 

Whence caitiff ſcience, whipt and baniſh'd flies, 

Where high-church reaſon bids a loyal mob 

Preach, pillage, argue, burn, convince, and rob; 

There flame thy altars, there thy ſhrine we raife, 95 

While veſtal poiſſardes guard the ſacred blaze. | 

Thence ſmile benignant on our harmleſs ſports, 

Nor ſcorn the paſtimes of anointed courts, |, 

Firſt in their ranks thy civic ſons appear, 

Reeves in the van, and Impey in the rear; 100 


— 
"OE 


— — 


— 


c VARIATIONS, 
Perſe 87, 88.] Originally theſe two lines ſtood thus: 


With garriſons of geeſe he mounts her walls, 
With Berkeley's cackle ſcares preſumptuous Gault. 


IMITATIONS, 

Ver. 89, 90.] O bend propitious ! 

: Sis bonus o felixque tuis ! 
Ver. 95.) There flame thy altars. 
En quatuor ara. 
NOTES. - 

Ver. 88.] Bold Berkeley's cackle. 8 

This orator, whether to gratify any private pique of his own, 
or to pay his court to the Nuke of Richmond, we know not, tas 
latcly given himſelf the air in the Houſe of Commons of ſaymg 
impcrtinent things to Mr. Fox. In 1 he diftingurſhed 
himſelf laſt ſeſſion, by an attempt to fix upon Mr. Fox ſome con- 
nexion or correſponding intereſt with the French General Du- 
mourier. It failed, indeed, although nothing could be better in- 
tended; and this noble Commander, as we may remember, was 
obliged to apologize for his miſbehaviour. We are ſupremely glad 
to hear that he is now employed en a ſervice fo admirably ſuited 
to his talents as that which is alluded to in this and the preceding 


N Spies 


— 
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Spies, affidavits, dungeons, whips, and axes, 

Sure war, ſure want, ſure death, and ſurer taxes, 
March in their train; next Watſon, hapleſs elf! 
Shark-bitten once, but now a ſhark himſelf. - 

Lo the true homage by his leg he vows; - 105 
So ſhall it never join its brother boughs, | 
Ne'er to the ſun its leafy pride ſhall ſpread, 

When once by artiſt ſmoothed to match his head! 
Here, à lank troop with Porcheſter advance; 7 


There Tommy Tyrwhitt crowns the feſtive dance. 110 
| BI Nor 


IMITATIONS, n - 
Ver. 106.) So ſhall it never join his brother houghs. 

Nati pas v. Lu9Tlgon, T0 A & iii PUNAGE ras ales 

obe, zr Te ic roun i Gpt70% AFAOIITEY, 

OUT arabnnicu' Tips yap 4 x ts 

d Tt 1a OAoior vi li A vers ANaray 

"Ev Ta dns Pogizos dinaomony Kc, &c. 


| Hom. Il. Ag. 

Now by this ſacred ſcepter, hear me ſwear, 

Which never more ſhall leaves or bloſſom bear, 

Which ſever'd from the trunk— 

On the bare mountains left its parent tree 

This ſcepter, form'd by temper'd fteel to prove 

An enſign of thedelegates of Jove. Porz. 
Ver. 110.) There Tommy. | | 


Sallantes ſatyros imitabitur Alpheſibæus. 


NOTES, 
Per. 104. Next Watſon, hapleſs elf ! 
Shark-bitten on e, but now a ſhark Fimſelf.. 

Brook Watſon's adventure with a ſhark is too well known to- 
— any particular ſtatement of it in this place. Some incre-- 
dulous perſons, indeed, have imagined the whole ſtory of our 
worthy alderman's competition with-this voracious monſter, to 
be allegorical. On the authority of the Rolliad, however, we 
beg leave to maintain the contrary ; and we further take this op- 
1 of congratulating the public, on his late appointment 
to the lucrative poſt of Commiſſary to the Britiſn forces; a 
ſituation in which we make no doubt, but that the worthy, in- 
dependent, ci-dewant member for the City of London, will ſoon 
contrive to be even with his old enemy, the ſhark, and ready to- 
attack him in his own way! | 

Ver. iog.] Here a lanb tragp with Porcheſter advance. 

Another miſnomer! Who docs n.t know that: Earl of Caer - 

i ar von 


_”” 
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Nor abſent he—well ſkilled in tripping tricks, 
Carliſle! the blooming beau of—forty-ſix, 

A ſmart debater, and a pretty vote, 

Graceful to turn a ſentence, or a coat, 
Great judge of reaſons, greater {till of lace, 115 
Great of the colours that become his face, 

Exact to ſeaſons, and to faſhion true, 

He chang'd his friends to change his ribbon's hue, 
Such are thy triumphs ! ſuch thy envied boaſt ! 

O, may theſe ofterings ſoothe thy grinning ghoſt ! 120 
Till hungry ſubalterns with Richmond dine, | 
Till Beaufoy's brewage ſhall be quaft for wine, 


— 


NOTES. ; - 
narvon is the name by which this moſt Yluſtrious Jacobin Alarmiſt, 
is hailed by his admiring fellow- citizens? It is faid, that when 
he was only Baron Porcheſter, he went to dine with the ſociety of 
Friends of the People, aſſociated for the Reform of Parliament, and 
approving highly of the obje&s thoſe gentlemen propoſed to them- - 
ſelves by their aſſociation, only expreſſed an apprehenſion, that 
they would ſtop ꝛt half-meaſures, and not go far enough to ſatisfy 
men lo fincere ia tbe cauſe as himſelf, The ſecret ff his anxiety 
is now come out. If the aſſociation had taken = advice, | 
— he would have been a marquis, or an are biſhop—Who 

nows ? 9 

Jer. 110.] Tommy Tyrrwhitt, An eminent ſeceder from the 
Whig Club. There were many others who could not bear to fit 
in the ſame company with thoſe determined Jacobins the Duke of 
Portland, Earl Fitzwilliam, &c. &c. 

Ver. 112.) Carliſle, This nebleman cannot be accuſed of a. 
vulgar preterenee to “ folid pudding,” over © empty praiſe,“ 
after his very wiſe remark on the Duke of Devonſhire's blue rib- 
bon; which he affirmed, with no ſmall exultation, was the en 
ſubſteniial thiyg the whigs had obtained for themſelves by the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham's adminiftration m 12382. 

VARIATIONS. 8 
*r, 172. ] Originally thus: 
From Fox to Pitt the change was green to blue, 
Aud the whole difference in his ribbons hue. 
IMITATIONS, 
Fer. 119 19 128.] Such are thy triumphs— 
| | | Till hungry fubalterns; 
Hac tibi ſomper eyint— 
Dum juga montrs aper, Sc. | 
Semper bones, nomenque tuum, laudeſque manebunt. 


Saks © 
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*Till Shuckborough's viſage ſhall be leſs uncouth, 
*Till Lincoln's bp ſhall be trapp'd in truth, 
*Till ſelf-conceit in Pybus ſhall be cur'd, 5 
»Till gs jokes ſhall be awake endur'd, 

Or brainleſs Rollo's weight of ſcull ſurpaſs'd, 

Thy praiſe, thy honours, and thy name ſhall laſt! 


BURGESS. 

What gifts, ſweet Roſe, are to thy numbers due? 
O, ſmooth in fong, as in thy budgets true! 103 
What mortal meed ſhall match theſe heavenly ſtrains? 
"Take—take this German ſauſage for thy pains, 

But foft—my Herriott whiſpers at the door, 

Marat farewell! for I can ſing no more 

The printer's devil chides my long delay, 135 
Scarce have I writ one uſeful fib to-day; 

Reſt thou in death, for I my preſs muſt mind, 
Duſt be to duſt, and lead to lead conſigned ! 


IMITATIONS., 
Per. 129. What gifts, ſweet Roſe! 
Que tibt, que tali reddam pro carmine dena 
VOTES. . 
Ver. x29.) What gifts—are to thy numbers due ? 
Another pun! — 5 
At firſt we were rather at a loſs to account for our poet's fre- 
quent recsurſe to this ſpecies of wit ; but there is now every rea- 
ſon to think he does it to compliment his new correſpondent Sir 
Richard Hill, Bart. whoſe various poetical compoſitions diſperſed 
about his pleaſure grounds at Hawkſtone, ſuch as witty inſcrip- 
tions on a pair of croſſed whalebones, pathetic lamentations on 
half-devoured rabbits, and above all, that elegant addreſs to 
Neptune” s Whim (hy which name the facetious member for Shrop, 
Hire has been pleaſed to diſtinguiſh a certain very uſeful building 
on his premiſes) have lately made a diſtinguiſhed appearance in 
the under-ſecretary's favourite news-paper. Such indeed is the 
charming — of this laſt little poem, that we ſhould con- 


ſider ourſelves highly to blame did we withhold it tron our 
readers. 


« Neptune! thy province is to ſwim, 
Not to a this little whim ; 
Art thou with water diſcontent, 
That thou haſt chang'd thy element? 
We requeſt the learned will favour us with their comments on 
theſe, as well as the reſt of the worthy baronet*s ſtanzas. 
Ver. 133.} Herriott—an obſcure paragraph writer, 


1 6 


a THE GIPSY's SONG: 

8 ME, croſs my hand! my art ſurpaſles 
All that did ever mortal know: 
Come,  maidens, come! my magic glaſſes 

Your future huſband's form can ſhow. 
For *tis to me the power is given 
Unclos'd the book of fate to ſee ; 
To rezd the fix'd reſolves of heaven, 
And dive into futurity, 
J guide the pale moon's ſilver waggon 
"The winds in mag ic bonds I hold; 
I charm to ſleep the crimſon dragon, 
Who loves to watch o'er buried gold. 


Fenc'd round with ſpells, unhurt I venture, 
Their ſabbath ſtrange where witches keep z 
Fearleſs the ſorcerer's circle enter, 


And woundleſs tread on ſnakes aſleep. 


Lo! here are charms of mighty power! 
This makes ſecure an huſband's t.uth; 

And this, compos'd at midnight hour, 
Will force to love the coldeſt youth. 


If any maid too much has granted, 
Her loſs this philtre will repair; 

This blooms a cheek where red is wanted, 
And this will make a brown girl fair. 


Then ſilent hear, while I diſcover 
While I ia fortune's mirror view; 

And each, when many a year is aver, 
Shall own the gipſy's ſaying true. 


*_ — — — _—_—____—__— — 


— 


* Though this article paſſed to the preſent collect ion through 
the medium of a newſpaper, it is underſtood to have been taken 
in the firſt from Mr. Lewis's Novel, The Menk. 
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